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made to them in our last, under the head of “‘ Detinquent Svusscrisers.” We felt sure that there 
were many among this class, who had only to be reminded of their obligations to cancel them—and we 


have not been disappointed. But, notwithstanding that every mail is reducing the number of subscri- 


bers who are in arrears to us, we wish to strike from our subscription list all bad pay. We intend to, 


as some do, shake off all those patrons who think it quite enough to subscribe for our journal, without 
paying for it. And, as we said before, those who are in arrears on New-Year’s Day, may look on the 


Cover of the next eerneuedi for a statement of their accounts. T. W. WHITE. 
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ADELAIDE GORDON: 
A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE M. 8S. BARNES, 


CHAPTER I. 


* Wo to the youth whom Fancy gains, 

‘Winning from Reason’s hand the reins ; 

‘Pity and wo! for such a mind 

‘Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

‘ And wo to those who train such yonth, 

‘ Aud spare to press the rights of truth, 

‘The mind to strengthen and anneal, 

‘ While on the stithy, glows the steel !”— Scott. 
“Some dream that they can silence, when they will, 
‘The storms of passion, and say “ Peace, be still ;” 
‘But “thus far, and no further,” when addressed 
‘To the wild wave, or wilder human breast, 
‘Implies authority that never can, 

‘That never ought, to be the lot of man.”—Cowper. 


Mr. Gordon, a worthy and respectable merchant, 
had lived for many years in New-York, where he | 
was justly regarded as an honest man, and a kind 
husband and father. His wife, a woman of plain 
manners and warm feelings, had, like himself, risen 
from a grade of life far inferior to that in which 
she was now placed. Like many persons thus 
elevated, they overrated the value of school edu- 
cation ; they considered it the acme of all advan- 
tages, not only for success in the world, but for 
the entire formation of character and principles; 
and such education, they supposed, could be best 
acquired in a boarding-school. ‘To the first in the 
city, therefore, they sent their twin daughters, Ade- 
Jaide and Clara, who there learned all requisite 
accomplishments and a thorough initiation into 
those branches which form an elegant, intelligent, 
woman of the world. 

But can a mistress, whose time is daily divided 
among forty or fifty young persons, form their cha- 
racters solidly, and teach them to love piety, and 
to make religion practical? Surely not. It is the 
instruction at home, the silent, but powerful influ- 
ence of example—the apt reflection or illustration 
caught at the moment,—the “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, here a little, and there a 
little,’—the lessons imperceptibly inculcated in the 
long social evenings,—these are they that make the 
groundwork of education. Mr.and Mrs. Gordon 
knew nothing of this. Quiet by nature, with no exci- 
table or romantic feelings, no keen sensibilities, no 
acute penetration, they esteemed each other,—were 
fond of their children—took them duly to church, 
and sent them duly to school; and often declared that 
“ though Clara was as merry as a cricket, and Ade- 
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laide had some nonsensical notions, yet they were 
both, on the whole, very good girls.” 

A connection of theirs, a man of high standing, 
died in embarrassed circumstances, and with their 
usual kindness, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon extended 
every aid and attention, that regard could bestow, 
on the widow and her son, inviting them to reside 
in their house, and retaining them there for some 
years, until Harry was old enough to enter into 
business. But truly, the blessings shown to the 
widow, were repaid ten-fold. From her first sojourn 
in their dwelling, she had displayed towards the 
children great affection, which by Clara was re- 
ciprocated. ‘The instruction which a refined, in- 
telligent, and truly pious woman imparted, were, 
by heaven’s grace, productive of good fruit. Ade- 
laide, though she respected, cared but little for her 
relative. She shrunk from gratuitous and affec- 
tionate counsels which might have benefited her, 
but which she regarded as almost intrusive. ‘The 
widow died, and left a daughter’s sorrow in Clara’s 
heart. 

Young Harry Wilmot, now an orphan, went 
forth into the world to toil for his bread. The 
sisters grew in stature, years, and beauty. 
like many girls of enthusiastic temperament, pos- 
sessed deep feelings and great firmness of pur- 
pose ; while Adelaide was in disposition more giddy, 
and less firm of resolution ; her passions too were 
strong, and her temper not alwayseven. She was 
addicted to “castle-building.” She had from early 
childhood indulged an inclination for reverie, which 
augmented with her years. Every hour unoccu- 
pied by necessary pursuits, she would devote to 
her own beautifully sketched visions of future hap- 
piness. By degrees, she found such delight in 
these musings, that she felt impatient when aroused 
from them; and after being interrupted, would re- 
turn to them with increased appetite. No tales of 
actual wo, no relation of a friend’s happiness, no 
events in which her parents, or her sister, were 
interested, could excite her feelings so warmly as 
the dreams of her own romance. 

It may be asked, what harm was there in the 
indulgence of these dreams? No other harm than 
that which must arise from idle reverie: the habit 
of so enlarging upon our own fancied cares, as to 
impair that interest and sympathy for others, and 
for the every-day occurrences of life, which the 
Almighty has implanted in us for the general benefit 
of mankind: the habit also of dwelling so intense- 
ly upon our own feelings, and of analyzing their 
subtilities, of so enhancing their importance on all 
trivial occasions, as to make the heart more sus- 
ceptible to outward impressions, and less able to 
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fortify itself against the indulgence of extravagant | 
wishes, or the inroads of inordinate passions. 

Adelaide formed dreams of future bliss; and) 
where is the day-dream of an imaginative girl, in 
which the winged form of Love does not appear ! 
It may but hover over the scene, it is true; but 
still the little god is there; and in her eyes the 
reflection from the golden plumage of his wings, 
gives the last, the richest brightness to the picture. 

Dwelling thus in a world of her own, Adelaide 
did not confide many of her thoughts to her parents, 
or to her sister. ‘They would not understand 
me,”’—she would mentally exclaim, when her con- 
science, at times, reproved her for not imparting 
to them the outpourings of her fancy. 

But is not this the cant expression of all hearts 
that seek excuse for selfishness? The egotistical 
husband, proud of his lofty intellect, or vivid ima- 
gination, flies from the society of a wife, to the 
dexterous adulation and artificial enthusiasm of 
others, and hides the workings of his mind from 
her who should share all, because—‘ she could 
not understand him.” The lonely man, who has 
met with slight or repulse, where he sought recip- 
rocal nobleness of soul, retires within himself, and 
becomes a misanthrope, shrinking from the humani- 
zing influence of social intercourse and the conso- 
lations of friends, beeause—* they could not under- 
stand him.” ‘The giddy girl indulges in the fool- 
ish romance of a puerile fancy, which ends at last 
in misery, and shuns a mother’s counsels that might 
have saved her, because—‘“ she could not under- 
stand her.” 

Few are the minds that will not, when quickened 
by affection, expand sufficiently to understand the 
sorrows of those they love ; and when we feel that 
we are not understood, we may be convinced it is 
frequently owing to some lack of benevolence, or 
some excess of pride, exaggerated sensibility, or 
selfishness in ourselves, rather than to defects in 
others. 

When the sisters were about fifteen years of 
age, an old friend of their father, a merchant in 
New-Orleans, wished his son to spend some time 
in New-York, and during his stay there, requested 
Mr. Gordon to act as his guardian. George Stan- 
ley, (for such was his name,) was received as a 
constant and intimate visitor in the family. Heir 
to an immense fortune, accumulated partly by in- 
dustry, partly by extraordinary, but fortunate specu- 
lations, no pains, no expense had been spared in his 
education. His manners were attractive, his ap- 
pearance even more so. 

A few months after that momentous period, when 
Adelaide and Clara were to be “brought out,” 
George was invited by a friend to accompany him 
ina tour through Europe. He had seen and learned 
all that his own country could afford of intelligence 
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which must be gained by every man of superior 
mind, in visiting the thronged cities and polished 
circles of the old world. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“To know her well 
‘Prolonged, exalted, bound enchantment’s spell ; 
‘For with affections warm, intense, refined, 
‘She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind, 
‘ That, like heaven’s image in the smiling brook, 
‘Celestial peace was pictured in her look.”—Campbell. 

“ The glory got 
‘ By overthrowing outward enemies, 
‘ Since strength and fortune are main sharers in it, 
‘We cannot, but by pieces, call our own ;— 
‘But when we conquer our intestine foes, 
‘Our passions bred within us,—and of those 


‘The most rebeljlious tyrant, powerful Love,— 
* - * * * 


‘That’s a true victory.” Massinger. 


The beautiful twins were the belles of the 
season. Lovely and intellectual, as they undoubt- 
edly were, their fascinations were greatly enhanced 
in the eyes of the fashionable world, by the report 
of the munificent dowry their father would bestow, 
whenever they should consent to resign their state 
of “single blessedness.” ‘Time passed. George 
returned, and was constantly thrown into Adelaide’s 
society. It could not be denied that he was struck 
by her beauty, and interested by her mental attrac- 
tions; his ardent admiration was too marked to 
pass unnoticed. Adelaide’s happiness had reached 
its height; her dreams were breaking forth into 
still more enchanting realities. She felt that 
George was the very beau idéal of all her bright 
visions. And, feeling thus, it was easy for her to 
imagine that the mere fancy she cherished was 
love. By constant brooding on the thought, she 
made it of real importance, and actually dreamed 
herself into an attachment. Clara’s penetration, 
rendered more keen by her affection, suspected 
something of the truth. She considered the sub- 
ject in its prosaic aspect. She knew, and weighed 
in her mind, what Adelaide thought unworthy of 
remembrance: that Mr. Stanley, one of the few 
in this country who could boast of a descent from 
noble ancestry, was, as regards birth, an uncom- 
promising aristocrat ; and though he respected Mr. 
Gordon much, and felt his value as a friend and 
guardian to his son, would yet shrink from the con- 
tamination of uniting his family with that of one 
who had originally toiled as an humble artisan, the 
humblest of his class. Clara knew this, and wished 
in time to warn her sister, but scarcely ventured 
to do so, fearing to offend her. She had besides, 
real distress of her own to struggle with; and so 
day after day passed on, and no confidence was 
established between the sisters. 

One morning, when Adelaide was absent on a 





or refinement, and was glad to avail himself of 
his father’s permission to enjoy those advantages 


ramble, Clara sat down in the tasteful boudoir ap- 
propriated to the twins, and opening her writing- 
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desk, fulfilled her mother’s wishes by answering a|ing their appeal. Similar to these were the ideas 
few notes. Unable to find the memorandum of an | that floated in Clara’s mind as she pored over the 
address which she required, she ransacked every | papers before her. The last she unfolded was one 
corner of the desk, and untied every parcel of|of a more recent date; it was in her own hand- 
papers in the search, until she had scattered every | writing ; and as she gazed upon it, a few tears fell 
thing into “ most admired disorder.” Having found | and blistered the paper. Its contents were these : 
what she wanted, she began to arrange her papers, 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


destroying all useless memoranda, as she once 


again glanced over old letters and other precious To know no joy when he’s away ; 
relics. Inthis task, hours slipped away, unobserved Yet scarce happy when he’s nigh, 
by Clara Weighing well each word I say, 


Lest it should some thought betray, 


Who does not know the charm of looking over And the laugh not hide the sigh.— 


old letters, if they were written by our former 
friends? ‘The very handwriting has an “ old fa- 
miliar face” upon it; the signature recalls to the 
imagination the form of him or her who traced the 


Is this love? 
To wish that with a painter’s eye, 

A poet’s taste, he may adore 

Each beauteous form that passeth by ; 


lines. We see the writer once more in our “ mind’s Yet with a lover's warmth descry 

eye ;” the events referred to,—the passages con- In my face what he prizes more,— 

taining long-forgotten allusions, which we in vain Is this love ? 
endeavor to remember,—the very date,—conjuring For that blest day in stealth to pine, 
up, as it does, a thousand associations as to what When he a wife might seek in me; 

we were then engaged in, how we then felt,— Might with me see life’s sun decline, 
throws a delightful spell around us. Then too, Till both, this moftal frame, resign, 


E’en while I[ know it cannot be,— 


Memory, with her potent wand, calls up from their - ’ 
f [s this love ? 


recesses all those sweet, but melancholy thoughts 


of affection once felt, and now faded like “ half-for- To fear that absence hath depressed 
. ‘ ; aan = -* 7 »eoly = 
gotten dreams.” The beings who then lived and His passion,—felt, but scarcely told, 


To know one word of mine confessed 
here 7% Perhans , 
loved, where are they now? Perhaps the hand that Wait ail tic seca tines bib thee: 


formed those delicate lines, lies in the tomb, borne Yet die ere speak that word so bold,— 
hence in youth and hope, from sorrowing friends, Is this love ? 
on the resistless pinions of decay. Perhaps the 


To feel, whene’er his name is heard, 
manly strokes that we now gaze upon were traced 


A trembling joy to fear allied,— 


by one who has since withered beneath an African To hear a music in the word 

sky, bearing the golden light of truth to the be- Whose melody my soul hath stirred, 
nighted heathen, or sunk beneath the ocean wave, Yet with indifference try to hide,— 
when on his way to seek in distant lands the com- sesh sett ahd 
petence that was to secure his dearest hopes. To shrink from aught that e’er could tell 
Perhaps the letter may recall one, who, in the To others’ eyes what now I feel ; 
world’s murky atmosphere, “ had stained the plu- White blushes ‘gainst restraint sebel, 


With pride’s cold mask their warmth to quell, 


mage of his sinless years,” and whom his friends , ; 
= Yes—e’en by scorn the truth conceal,— 


would now rather number with the dead than mourn 
as lost to honor and to virtue. Perhaps the letter 
speaks of one who loved us dearly, but to whom 
time and absence have given stronger, fonder ties. 
Perhaps she, whose lively sallies were the out- 


Is this love ? 


To be amended, pleased to hear, 

From him, correction’s truth expressed,— 
Though flatt’ry’s siren voice be near 

And strive to charm a woman’s ear, 


pourings of a happy, trustful spirit, is now an ho- Prefer reproof by him addressed,— 
nored matron, the faithful partner of a husband’s Is this love ? 
grief and joy,—the anxious, tender mother of To pray, (though with another sbared,) 
adoring children, the duteous daughter, gently gui- That bliss may still his portion be 
ding her aged parents down the hill of life, and by By no untoward chance impaired ; 


While midst its brightness may be spared, 
Some pleasing thought cast back on me,— 
Is this love? 


that bright example securing to her own old age a 
prospect of similar filial duty. While reading these 
old letters, we live again in the past. The graves ;' 

7 To know that while of him I think, 
of Youth—of Love,—of Joy long buried, open 

bh the ; : I ‘ke h F My heart expands, my hopes ascend ; 

and send forth their spectres. Like the statue o To seek. to be more pure—to sbrink 
Memnon, our hearts may have grown cold and cal- From aught that’s ill--from error’s brink,— 
lous; but, when the beams of association and re- Lest | should lose a darling friend,— 
membrance first gleam upon them, the spirit that Is this love? 
lies imprisoned within, emits a sweet, but mournful To feel [ do not Heaven profane 


sound, acknowledging their influence and answer- His name to breathe before its throne ; 
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oe Sp ae 

she exclaimed, her light laugh 
dying away as she gazed upon the verses she still 
held,—*‘ this does not explain your agitation. Your 
eyes are full of tears now. Why, Clara!” she 
cried, dropping the paper; and running to her 
sister, she glided her arm round her and sunk on a 


As my pure passion knows no stain, 
A blessing choice I hope to gain, 
Not for myself—but him alone,— 


’ 


| But, dear sister,’ 


Is this love ? 


God is our Father! Mortal ne’er 
His loving, wise designs may scan! 
If ’tis His will, we two should share 





ay ; , seat by her side; “surely this is one of my own wild 
Earth's ills apart, I’ll not despair ;— : I E k | hts 2 
Contented I'll pass life's brief span, dreams. Jo those verses speak your t 10ughts 2 
And hope for happiness above,— Can it be that you have felt the truth of the argu- 


Oh! tell me, is this woman’s lose ? ments you used just nowt Why, what a fool I 


. ; ‘ Haein been not to reflect. Iseeit all. That isthe 
So absorbed was she in the contemplation sug- | 


|reason why Harry Wilmot trembled and hesitated 
gested by these verses, she was not aware that | Toe 3 , 
; 'as he took his leave. That is the reason why he 
Adelaide had entered the room, and was seated | 


" ; has never called since, though I met him only to- 
opposite, until an exclamation, which she uttered, | 


: : \day on the Battery.” 
startled her from her reverie. “Good heavens!| {, y a ) +4 993 
, sn ge . | You met him, Adelaide ? 
Clara,” she cried, “ what is the matter? Whatare| ,.7 : ’ 2 : . 
; | I did. I only spoke a few words to him; he 
the contents of that paper, that have such power | 
; ‘ a ‘seemed confused, and hoped that my sister was 
to agitate yout May I not see it? What is it? A} : ; i a caiedianal ’ 
; “i iwell. Why, Clara! what does this riddle mean? 
love-letter '’’ she added laughingly, as she saw : ; ; « ore 
Clara’s self a BI nea ae i should have thought him too modest, too diffident, 
‘lara’s self-possess , r, ’ 
t tl : 5 eet hy k 4 tip aig alr ever to tell you that he loved you.” 
astion, eV aske a siste ; . 
a re oven mee ee Sy oie dd not, Adelaide. He behaved most ho- 


Clara hastily i > ‘ ” | 
lara hastily —_ vored to fold the p — on, norably. He declared to my parents that he loved 
very well; it’s a secret then? I am satisfied. Do} 


l > r every ti orati- 
not think I wish to intrude upon your confidence, | me, but being bound to them by every tie of grati 


1 , ~~? |tade and duty, he would not breathe his hopes to 
Clara. Believe me, I did not mean to grieve! 


= me without their sanction. They told him, what 
you. 


ae ae ers eee ee ee of | believe they really think, that it was but a childish 
Da i ACA RA ‘ fancy, which would wear away. But they repeated 
ee folly. ‘This was not intended for any eyes | this conversation before me ; and, unused to conceal 
but mine, yet I know not why I need conceal it. my feelings, my confusion was so great, that , 
Read it,—Adelaide—do not refuse—I request you} “« That they deasmvened teat vee loved hin.” 

aden tell ** Yes, Adelaide, with a love such as those verses 


describe,—a pure and unselfish love, I may say 
? 





Adelaide did so. “And do you think, Clara,” 
she added archly, as she looked up after perusing | with truth.’ 
it,—*‘ that a woman who loved with the fervor here} « What did they say ?” 
described, could so calmly and contentedly look 


; “They were surprised and grieved; but my 
_— : — ss : = ’ s ; z 
ni ard to her lover’s union with another? I doubt father’s resolution is taken. He has known the 
it. 


bitter struggles of toiling for affluence, and he will 


—_ ee See ee Cee - : 
Doubt it not, Adelaide; it is possible, if the /not suffer us to marry unless it be to fill a station 
struggle between good and evil be not too long | equal to our present one.” 


delayed. If any passion be allowed to gainentire| « Dear Clara,” said her sister, kissing her affec- 
ascendancy over the heart, it may be a death-stroke tionately,—“ I never coax, you know . but I will 
to tear it away. Weshould labor to crush it in its!qg9 so now. Father is very rich, and a sacrifice 
infancy, before it attains a too formidable growth.” | of but a small part of his superfluity would make 
‘And do you attach no importance to strength you happy.” 
of mind, that when temptation comes we may be “Generous, energetic girl, how shall I thank 
able to resist it? Can we not call back our fancies | you for your sympathy ! With the warmest affec- 
at will, when we find them straying too far, and | tion of my heart. But it must not be, Adelaide. 
drive them into a different course before they be- | Harry would not live upon my father’s unwilling 
come passions ?”” bounty ; and I should despise him if he would. 
“Do not judge thus proudly, Adelaide. A pas-| Besides, I am prond too, in my own way, sister. 
sion is too often merely an amplification of a fancy,|I am—though you seem to doubt it. I could not 
that we have indulged and dwelt upon. It is not endure to see my husband received on sufferance 
for inexperienced minds like ours, to determine the | by my parents—the husband whom I revere as 
point where imagination ceases, and passion begins. 
That the former, unless checked in time, will at 
last swell into the latter, and thereby lose its purity, 
no one can doubt.” have been many, many moments, when bright 
“ Quite a philosopher, Lady Clara, I protest ;/ dreams have risen before me of future days passed 
you seem to have reflected much on the subject.’ in the society of one whose affection is mine. But 








deeply as I loye him,” 
“ But your resolution has caused you much pain.” 
“7 know it, but it cannot alter. *Tis true there 
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my father’s decision hen crushed those prospects ; 
and though I cannot wholly forget, I have repressed 
all repinings which would have been alike ungrate- 
ful to God, and cruel to my parents, while they 
would have proved destructive to my present peace 
of mind, 
others. And how was this done? Not by confi- 
dence in myself,—not by forming a code of moral 
principles by which to abide, but by praying to my 
Maker, who has heard my prayer. Yes; it was 
God’s strength, and grace, and holiness, that ena- 
bled me thus to act; and to Him alone do I look 
for support for the future.” 

“You are an angel, Clara,” cried Adelaide rap- 
turously, as she pressed her more closely to her 
heart. 

“* No, indeed, sister,”—returned Clara, smiling 
through her tears,—* I am but a poor sinful woman 
who relies on God that He will not suffer her to 
be tempted above that she is able; but, will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to escape, that 
she may be able to bear it. Dear Adelaide, I am 
ashamed of my egotism, but it is for your sake | 
speak. Should you ever be situated as I have 
been, I renee do as I have done! Humble your- 
self and pray! You have not enjoyed the advan- 
tages I possessed in Mrs. Wilmot’s kindness ;— 
you were not, like me, made to love the Bible, and 
look to its precepts as rules of conduct through 
life: but young asI am, let her voice speak in 
mine. Let us not be united merely in blood, or 
earthly regard. Let us be sisters in soul! Let 
our religious duties be fulfilled together ; it will be 
a new and precious bond of union between us. I 
blame myself most bitterly, for not having spoken 
so directly before, but I was foolishly timid. Oh 


promise me, Adelaide—mind, I do not ask you to| 


decide hastily—promise me, to think on what I 
have said; and as one hour gave us both existence, 
so, side by side, let us unite in daily prayer. 

“T promise ; ats dear Clara, I never knew| 
your value until now.’ 

The sisters parted, better and dearer friends than | 
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and marred my career of usefulness to | 
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these great trials occur bet ray while every 
hour brings with it occasions for practising minor 
virtues, for combating small vices, and for endea- 
voring to break those “ diminutive chains of habit, 
which are scarcely ever heavy enough to be felt, 
till they are too strong to be broken.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“That man was never born, whose secret soul, 

‘ With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
‘Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams, 
‘ Was ever opened to another’s scan.” 


Joanna Baillie 


* Voila |’ effet d’ une aveugle passion. On cherche avec 
‘subtilité toutes les raisons qui la favorisent, et on se 
‘détourne, de peur de voir toutes celles qui la condamnent; 
‘on n’est plus ingénieux que pour se tromper, et pour étouf- 
‘fersesremords. * * * * Celui qui n’a point senti 
‘sa faiblesse et la violence de ses passions, n ’est point 
‘encore sage ; car il ne se connait point encore, et ne sait 
‘point se défier de soi.”——Fenelon. 


About this time, unfortunately for Adelaide, a 
party of friends offered to take Clara with them 
on a visit to Charleston, in which delightful city 
they were to pass the winter. The delicate health 
and subdued spirits of Clara induced her parents 
to yield a ready consent ; 


and, in some haste, she 
departed. 


Adelaide was thus left without a confi- 
dant, or monitor, and her heart daily became more 
and more deeply interested for George, whose more 
than brotherly regard, though not declared, was 
tacitly manifested in his conduct. His attentions, 
it is true, were not so marked as to be unequivocal ; 
but, as we all know, there are in every-day-inter- 
course, a thousand little circumstances, almost too 
minute to be defined, peculiar tones, looks, or man- 
ner, that indescribably convey volumes either of 
affection, dislike, or total indifference. However, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, as is not an uncommon case 
| among parents, saw nothing; and even if they had, 

the injudicious fondness of her mother had flatter- 
ed Adelaide into the belief that she was by nature 
ier education altogether superior to other girls; 


ever; and that day and the next, Adelaide cer- | land required neither advice nor guidance from any 
tainly felt the impression of her sister’s words most | one. 


strongly. But, as that impression faded, her be- 


At this period, George received a letter from his 





setting sin,—pride,—crept in upon her hours of father, who had gone to Michigan to inspect some 
prayer; and though her knee bowed low, her|land he had lately purchased, requiring his son’s 
heart wandered from the duty she was performing, | \immediate presence. The elder Mr. Stanley had 
and refused to bend itself before the throne of|been seized with a severe illness; and in alarm, 
Heaven. Then, instead of viewing this as an ad-| had instantly written to his son. 
ditional reason for redoubling her efforts at devo-| tenderly, did George take leave 
tion, she fell into the too common error of con-| farewell to her was evidently of 
founding perseverance with intentional hypocrisy, | nature, than to his other friends. 


and of ceasing to pray, because she did not love} tice saw him on his journey. 
prayer. 


had said; 


Affectionately, 
of Adelaide; his 
heartfelt 
A few hours’ no- 


a more 


For a month after his 
It is true, she thought of what her sister arrival, his father lingered, and then left him an 


but it was in her usual way, by sketch-| ‘orphan. Deep was his grief. He remained ab- 


ing scenes in which her fortitude, dignity, and| sent from his friends, and when the first year of 
piety, were brought to severe trials, were trium-| mourning had expired, Mr. Gordon received a letter 


phant, and rewarded. She forgot, that in real life, from him, stating that he had gone to Louisiana 
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Poor Adelaide was of course melancholy. 
again gladdened the quiet fire-side, her health re- 
stored,—her heart resigned,—happy in the con- 
sciousness of duties performed, and in the presence 


of tranquil hope. 


* * - * 


News at last came of George Stanley. He 
was about to marry a young lady in New-Orleans. 
Surprise was the predominant feeling of all. But 
what were Adelaide’s thoughts? She knew that 
she ought now to forget him. But could she do 
sot She was now to act upon the bold assertion 
she had made. She was now to bid the troubled 
waves of passion roll back ; but as with the Danish 
King, so they obeyed not her command. No eye 
witnessed the conflict. Pride withheld her from 
communing with her sister or her mother. Thus, 
like the Spartan boy, she concealed her tortures, 
preferring to die rather than reveal them. The 
love, which through mere reverie and romance 
she had at first cherished, had gained new strength 
from the belief that it was returned. 

Report soon reached the city that Mr. Stanley 
and his wife were coming thither, and the lady’s 
reputed beauty and her husband’s known wealth 
led to the supposition that she would be a bright 
star in the gay circles of fashion. She came. 
Report had not belied her. She was the reigning 
queen of the season. On their first arrival, George’s 
friends crowded round to welcome and congratu- 
late him. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were most eager 
in their hospitality. They looked upon George 
almost as a son; and were anxious, for his sake, 
to show all kindness to his wife. On their first 
visit, the sisters were, by the calling in of some ac- 
quaintances, prevented from accompanying them, 
but with all the warmth of that old-fashioned frank- 
ness now so seldom to be met with, they insisted 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Stanley’s returning home with 
them to pass a quiet, social evening. As they en- 
tered the drawing-room, Clara advanced to George, 
who, after pressing her offered hand with respect- 
ful warmth to his lips, turned with equal warmth 
to introduce his bride. 

“*T shall claim you as an old friend, as well as 
George, if you will permit me, my dear madam,” 
said Clara, with her habitual enthusiasm. 

Then, as the bride gratefully responded to this 
appeal, Adelaide approached. With some embar- 
rassment, George took her hand, but raised it not 
te his lips; and, bidding him welcome in a firm 
tone, she withdrew it calmly, though the “ mant- 
ling blood in ready play” covered cheeks and brow 
and neck. Hastily she advanced to his wife, and 
with trembling eagerness bade her most welcome. 
The bustling kindness of Mrs. Gordon interposed, 
and unconsciously prevented the embarrassing pause 
that must otherwise have followed. Agitated by 
the affectionate greetings she had received, the 
bride saw not George's confusion nor Adelaide’s 


Clara | 
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painful blush; and, as other relatives assembled, 
and the conversation became general, the evening 
passed happily away. Mrs. Stanley and Clara 
seemed to be mutually pleased, and from George’s 
friendship with the family, felt as though they had 
long known each other. 

Who shall lift the veil from Adelaide’s heart, 
when, that night, she retired to her apartment ? 
Who shall describe the wo that burst forth in smoth- 
ered sobs as she buried her face in the pillow, lest 
the sounds should pierce the thin partition that 
separated her from her sister ? 

This trial, if trial it were, was daily renewed. 
Constant and familiar intercourse was kept up be- 
twixt the Stanleys and the Gordons. Adelaide 
strove to drown, in gaiety and the excitement of 
society, the feelings that oppressed her—but in 
vain! She found it impossible to avoid the presence 
of him, who was still too dear, and she feared to 
make her shyness marked, lest it should create 
suspicion of the truth. She tried to view Mrs. 
Stanley with sisterly regard, but a sort of loathing 
seemed to rise within her at the mere sound of her 
voice. Worse too: amidst all George’s scrupu- 
lous attention to his wife, attentions too pointedly 
paid to be the outpourings of real affection, she 
saw that he had not forgotten times long past, and 
too well remembered by her. As the struggles 
between right and wrong became more vehement, 
and their separating lines less palpable in her mind, 
her spirits grew unequal ; now glad, now wild with 
mirth, now listless with sorrow. Clara oftensought 
to speak with her; but, with intuitive skill, she would 
turn the conversation to the merriest topics, and 
zealously avoided being left alone with her for a 
moment. 


| 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Call up thy noble spirit ; 
‘Rouse all the gen’rous energy of virtue; 
‘ And with the strength of heaven-endued man, 
‘Repel the hideous foe. Be great ; be valiant ; 
‘O if thou couldst! e’en shrouded as thou art 
‘In all the sad infirmities of nature, 
‘What a most noble creature would’st thou be !” 
Joanna Baillie. 


“'To nobler worlds, Repentance rears, 

‘With humble hope, her eye; to her is given 

‘A power the truly contrite heart that cheers ; 
‘She quells the brand by which the rocks are riven, 
‘She more than merely softens, she rejoices Heaven. 

‘Then patient bear the sufferings you have earned, 

‘ And by these sufferings purify the mind : 

‘Let wisdom be by past misconduct learned : 

‘Or pious die, with penitence resigned : 

‘ And to a life more happy and refined, 
* Doubt not, you shall, new creatures, yet arise.” 


Thomson. 
Thus months flewon. Suddenly Mrs. Stanley 
was taken ill, and as Clara, who had been to visit 
her, announced the fact on her return, Adelaide 
trembled excessively and sankupon a chair. Why 
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Vain sub- 
terfuge to silence conscience! Her thoughts, once 
her slaves, were now her tyrants. ‘The reflection 
of what foul inmates she had taken into her soul, 
urged her almost to frenzy. She paced up and 
down the room, with violent rapidity; as if, by 


bodily exertion, she could exhaust her “ thick- 
which her emotion of regret at the news of Mrs.| coming fancies.” “Tis true then, I have loved 


Stanley’s illness had increased. ‘This answer satis-| him; I do love him still,”—she unconsciously ex- 
fied her unsuspecting parents, who attributed her | claimed aloud. 
indisposition to over-fatigue during the day. With 
fond care she was comforted and nursed, and after 
an early and tempting meal, which Mrs. Gordon’s 
watchful hands herself prepared, but which poor 
Adelaide could not taste, she was taken to her 
room, to seek undisturbed rest. 


did she sot That question, she asked herself; and | not retain affection for a married man.” 
as her wavering, weak heart answered, the horror 
of the half-framed thought within her, made her 
unconsciously utter a shrill ery. All present ran 
to her assistance. Suddenly and eagerly she ac- 
counted for what she called her folly, by an acute 
pain which had all day oppressed her heart, and 





The sound of her own voice start- 
led her, and involuntarily she cast her eyes behind 
as if fearing she was not alone; then though no 
ear could hear the words,—no eye could see that 
her lips pronounced them, the deathly sickness of 
the soul’s shame seized her ; and, bowing her head, 
she buried her face in her hands. Then raising 
“Do not stay now, dear mother; Clara and my|her head with a slight shudder, she again paced 
maid are here. I shall be well to-morrow. Pray|on; her left hand pressed against her temples, 
join the family below. Good night.” whose burning and swollen veins made them feel 

Assured by her calm words, her mother kissed | of corpselike coldness,—her right, grasping her 
and left her, saying that she would go immediately | throat, striving vainly to check the convulsive 
to Mrs. Stanley, and offer her assistance. Ade-|choking that almost strangled her. 


Tears that 
laide dismissed her maid, and then turning to Clara, 


flow rapidly and easily down the cheek, relieving 
said: “ Sister, [ feel I shall be better when alone. | as they fall, spring not from guilty anguish: such 
I have no wish to sleep, and shall read till 1 grow} weeping is often a solace to the bosom unassailed 
weary. I need no help; pray go down, Clara;|by remorse. The tears that singly swell around 
you can do me no good, and are depriving yourself] and linger on the lash, blistering in their moisture, 
of pleasure. Good night.” but flowing not, while the eye aches with fiery 
‘““] will go, Adelaide, since I can do you no| pain, these are the tears of agony, wherewith bit- 
good,” she echoed sadly ; “ good night, sweet sis-| ter self-reproach is mingled. Such were the tears 
ter, God bless you!” She kissed her fondly, and| she shed. Conscience then cried, ‘weak and pre- 
not without emotion. Adelaide answered not, and| sumptuous woman, how can’st thou know that thy 
Clara left the room, and closed the door. internal passion will content thee? Wilt thou en- 
As the sound of her footsteps died away upon| dure to love, and unlike every other hurnan heart, 
the stairs, Adelaide mentally ejaculated: “ And| not crave for some return?’ ‘The idea was horror ; 
will God bless met Will He ever bless me again ?| wildly she shrieked forth, “‘ God help me! whither 
Wretch that I am, what thoughts have I indulged!|}am I going?” and sunk upon the seat beside her 
I have contemplated the possibility of George’s| bed. 
being set free from all ties, without daring to ask} As the tumult of her mind abated gradually, her 
even my own heart, how the release was to be|eyes wandering around, fell on the small stand 
accomplished. Unconsciously I have wished the| before her. ‘There lay the precious volume which 
death of another. ‘That was the hope that made| the widow had bestowed to be her solace, counsel- 
me shriek at the idea of my own guilt. The eter-|lor, and friend. Why not consult it now? Alas, 
nal voice of Heaven declares to the soul as well| it had so long been laid aside, or only studied by 
as to the hand, Thou shalt do no murder ; and with| the eye as amere form, that its rich blessings were 
that warning in my ears, I have defied it!” unknown to her. She knew not where to look— 
Who that could have seen her then would have} what page, what holy writer to select, in whose 
believed she was the same innocent and therefore| words to find advice or support. Oh! had her pa- 
happy being, that had welcomed George on his} rents made her familiar with that Book of Life? 
first visit to their family! A blight had passed over| But to repine now was useless, and worse than 
her beauty, and she seemed like the “ star-bright| useless: it was sinful. For her kind and gentle 
apostate,”—“ an archangel ruined.” Could any| sister, as well as the pale and resigned widow, had 
one have told her six months before, that she would’ proffered the very aid she once rejected, but now 
so cherish her clandestine love, that it would at|sought. Distressed, she opened the volume, turn- 
length grow sinful and murderous, Adelaide would | ing over leaf after leaf, not knowing where to pause, 
have spurned the supposition. She had at first} when the Narration of “that disciple whom Jesus 
weakly soothed her heart by this too pleasing | loved,” arrested her attention. Her eye glanced 
sophistry : “it is no crime to love one who is in| down the page ; it related the history of the adul- 
every way worthy, and if the report of his mar-| teress, who by the law was doomed to death, and 
riage be true, I can at once forget him: I could'to whom the Saviour said—‘ Go, sin no more.’ 
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Breathlessly she read on, and the fearful appro- | 


priateness of the tale to her own thoughts, startled 
her inmost heart. Was she as guilty as the woman, 
whose condemnation the vicious world mercilessly 
sought? Man would say, No. But conscience dared 
not answer. Spotless in act, her soul had deeply 
sinned. ‘The simplicity of Scriptural language, 
the strong, unvarnished expressions it employs, 
washing the whiteness off the sepulchre, and call- 
ing crime and vice by their own names, spoke 
truths no artifice could evade, no fear could deny. 
The Bible shows no degrees of error; the flimsy 
eant of Platonic regard, of the irresistible force 
of sentiment, of an innocent interchange of soul, 
find no shelter there. ‘ Out of the heart are the 
issues of life” or death; and strictly should it be 
guarded. Like the wretched woman of whom she 
read, she owned that He, before whose eye, her 
pride bowed down abashed, was the Lord. “ Nei- 
ther do | condemn thee,” sounded in her ears; to 
her excited mind, it seemed an especial warning ; 
and as her eyes still pored upon the page, she 
glided from the chair, and, sinking on her knees 
before the sacred volume, with her hands clasped 
in supplication, the first fervent prayer of genuine 
humility burst from her lips. Long she prayed; 
and when she had ceased, she still remained kneel- 
ing, her head supported against the stand, in that 
listless vacancy of mind that so often follows vio- 
lent mental conflicts. 

A gentle tap at the door aroused her; rising to 
her’ feet, she mechanically said, “‘ Come in ;” and 
Clara entered. ‘‘ What! not in bed yet, sister ?” 
she exclaimed. But her tone changed to alarm, 
as she saw Adelaide’s unnatural expression of fea- 
ture. Since she left the room, Adelaide had passed 
those terrible moments, which occur once, and 
sometimes but once, in the life of almost every 
one ;—‘‘ moments, in which we live years ;”—in 
which we often gain more knowledge of ourselves, 
of the depth of our feelings, the redoubtable strength 
of our passions, than we otherwise learn in a whole 
existence ;—moments, which perhaps influence the 
whole tenor of our future career,—giving a new 
impulse, a different aim to our characters,—mo- 
ments, in which the mind often passes from the fra- 
gility of girlhood to strongly marked maturity. 
Clara cried eagerly: “are you ill, Adelaide? what 
is the matter?” Adelaide gazed at her for an in- 
stant, and the blood rushed to her temples, and spread 
over face and neck in one deep, painful glow; then 
clasping her arms around Clara, she gasped forth, 
“Oh sister!” and burst into an agony of tears. 
No further words were needed; that look, that 
flush, that exclamation told all. Clara read each 
page of her sister’s heart—its struggles and its 
trials, but she spoke not of them. Locked in each 
other’s arms, they wept long and unrestrainedly, 
and when relieved by this gush of feeling, Clara 
whispered—* Now sister, let us pray!” they both 
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knelt down, and the twin voices of their two hearts 
together ascended to Heaven. 


CHAPTER V. 

“A thousand miseries make silent and invisible inroads 
on mankind, and the heart feels innumerable throbs which 
never break into complaint. Perhaps likewise our plea- 
sures are forthe most part equally secret, and most are 
horne up by some private satisfaction, some internal con- 
sciousness, some latent hope, some peculiar prospect which 
they never communicate, but reserve for solitary hours and 
clandestine meditation.” —Johnson. 

Such a vehement struggle between the worse 
and the better nature, could not leave the frame 
unscathed. Long was the illness that followed 
that eventful night, and when Adelaide returned to 
consciousness and strength, she learned that Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley had gone to Louisiana, where it 
was thought her native air would restore the lat- 
ter’s wasted health which the keen Northern winter 
had severely tried. Adelaide recovered—her cheeks 
again flushed, her eyes again beamed as before 
with youthful loveliness and vigor, but her spirit 
was changed. The strong besetting sin that had 
clouded her brighter qualities, was now crushed,— 
her pride, ‘that sin by which the angels fell,” was 
now subdued. She had learned, and bitter was the 
lesson, the vileness and the weakness of her own 
heart, and the halo of innocent beauty here shed, 
and which is ever imparted to those who possess 
truly Christian humility, added grace around her 
natural loveliness. 

Two, three years passed on, and the sisters had 
attained that momentous period of woman’s life, 
when friends begin to inquire—* do you think they 
will ever marry ?” implying thereby that the “ hor- 
rors of old maidenhood” are impending over them. 
It was indeed a mystery to those who knew not the 
truth, why two rich, beautiful and accomplished 
women should remain single, when so many oppor- 
tunities offered for their prosperous “ establish- 
ment.” A noble-hearted, devoted admirer, Mr. 
Enfield, a distinguished lawyer,—had long loved 
Adelaide, and in spite of discouragement or indif- 
ference, pressed his suit with the fostering appro- 
bation of her parents,—but in vain. Finding his 
affection hopeless, he plunged more deeply into the 
turmoil of business to deaden the acuteness of his 
disappointment. 

In the Autumn of 1836, Mr. Gordon found that 
commercial matters required his presence in New- 
Orleans, and as he would be compelled to remain 
some months, he wished for a companion. Ade- 
laide was selected by her father, Clara having 
expressed her perfect satisfaction, and, indeed 
preference, to remain at home with her mother. 
They departed. ‘To Adelaide's intelligent mind, 
the tour through the Southern States could not 
fail to prove an unequalled gratification. In New- 
Orleans, they met Mr. and Mrs. Stanley. There 
was a look of care and pain upon the brow of 
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George, that ill accorded with the apparent happi-; served by her companion. ‘It was only,” continued 
ness and wealthy comfort of his household, to| Mrs. Stanley, “a heedless remark made by an ac- 
which the presence of a sprightly infant was at|quaintance which caused my uneasiness ; she casu- 
once an addition and a charm. It was a source | ally said, that George had once paid you particular 
of heartfelt thankfulness to Adelaide to behold| attention. This trifle was enough to rouse my 
their domestic peace, and to feel that by the bless-| nervous temper. You cannot conceive what a life 
ing of God, she could contemplate it without envy | I led—how eagerly | watched you whenever we 
or repining. | met—how my jealous eyes followed George, while 
The Winter and opening Spring passed in social | in your presence ;—it was said, you may remember, 
and friendly intercourse, and Adelaide insensibly | that the keenness of the Northern winter was too 
grew more and more attached to Mrs. Stanley. | much for my frame—but no! the keenness of jea- 
A lonely orphan, reared in comparative seclusion, | lousy was the true cause. My dear Adelaide, you 
and married to the first love of her innocent heart | must not despise me for my weakness, nor hate me 
before the sun had risen on her eighteenth sum-j| for so wronging you. Perhaps I am inconsiderate 
mer, there was an infantine simplicity, a clinging | in acknowledging my folly now, but I have searce- 
timidity in her character which made her particu- | ly any friends but you and Clara and dear George, 
larly fascinating ; and when Adelaide remembered | and it seems a relief to me to talk thus confiden- 
how she had formerly loathed her very presence, | tially. You forgive me, Adelaide, do you not!” 
she strove to make amends for this secret injustice.| “‘ Forgive you!” murmured Adelaide,—* as far 


The rich beauty of a Southern spring was| as regards your—your unfounded fear of me, yes— 
bursting into early summer; and his business having | but for your injustice to yourself, you do not de- 
drawn to a close, Mr. Gordon was anxious to re-| Serve to be forgiven. Why had you not sufficient 
turn home by way of the “ mighty Mississippi ;”’| confidence in Mr. Stanley’s regard—in your own 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were to accompany him and | sweet character and love—to conquer such sickly 
his daughter. Preparations were made for their | fancies t” 
departure, and the afternoon of Saturday the 6th} “Ah! thereit was. I felt that George did not 
of May was the time appointed. On Friday even-| love me,—at least not as I loved him. I am his 
ing, Mr. Gordon, having left home to bid farewell | wife now,” she added, as a faint blush momenta- 
to a few friends, Adelaide, while alone in her apart- | rily overspread her cheeks,—“ and therefore, [ may 





ment, received a note from Mrs. Stanley request- | confess how fondly, how intensely I have always 
ing her company that evening,as George wascom-|loved him. Dear George! wicked indeed would 
pelled to be absent, and she was somewhat indis-| be my heart, did it harbor one thought of reproach 
posed. Adelaide willingly complied. Mrs. Stan-| or complaint against him: but, have you not often 
ley, whose delicate and nervous temperament made | observed, that persons not gifted on ordinary occa- 
her health a constant source of anxiety to her 
friends, was that evening, peculiarly desponding ; 





sions with acute penetration, become profound and 
just analysers of character where their feelings 
and it required all Adelaide’s assiduous cheerfulness | are concerned? Soit was withme. From the first 
to raise her drooping spirits. Hour after hour| hour I knew what love meant, I had been taught 
wore away in the calm delight of an intimate in-| by my guardian, his father, that George was to be 
tercourse between two intelligent, refined, and af-|my husband. I had studied his disposition, the 
fectionate women,—than which, what enjoyment] peculiar bent of his mind so closely, that I felt 
can be greater! Insensibly they had dropped mere | convinced a man of his enthusiastic temperament, 
commonplace and general subjects, and had dis-| whose friendships were equal in ardor to the love 
coursed on their peculiar views and feelings, and| of most men, must be capable of deeper, more rap- 
on matters of personal interest. Each had then|turous affection, than he displayed even in the days 
sunk into a momentary reverie, which was inter-| of our courtship. ‘There were times too, when [I 
rupted by Mrs. Stanley’s exclaiming: “‘ Howdeeply| observed a cloud of depression upon his spirits, 
I feel the advice, dear George has often given me, | which my society could not disperse ; and once or 
to guard against forming hasty judgments from a|twice I was tempted to act the heroine, and say 
first impression. How much I have lost, my dear| that, if it were irksome to him, I would release 
Adelaide, by not seeking your intimate acquaint- | him from his engagement. But | was not formed 
ance, when we were in New-York. I felt partial| for a heroine; had I resigned him, I must have 
to your sister, and of course could not fail to hear} resigned life too. And I should have been justly 
your praises on every side, and yet I shrunk from punished, for now I am assured it was the gloom of 
you, and why? You will never guess: it was such|his father’s recent death that preyed upon his mind. 
a foolish, extravagant idea: I was absolutely jea-| In my marriage, I may truly say with the poet,— 
lous of you.” ‘ Woman ne’er was blessed since the first pair met, 

It was well that the shades of evening obscured| as I have been.’ So ends the confession of Bertha 
the apartment, or the sudden ghastly paleness that | Stanley related by herself,”—she added witha gay 
overspread Adelaide’s face, must have been ob-' laugh, “and glad are you no doubt, that the weart- 
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some tale 


. . | 
vented a reply or still more embarrassing pause. 


a letter of some importance before he could leave 


is over. But you know human nature!|the steam. The time wore on, and George, bid- 
loves egotism, and will excuse me, will you not?” | ding his friend Mr. Elliot good night, retired to 
and carelessly, she wound her arm around Ade-|rest. The latter still continued his walk, and dis- 
laide’s neck. ‘*What! sobbing! is it possible!| inclined to sleep, wandered down to the lowest 
and can you, do you feel such kind compassion for | deck, to observe the labors of the firemen. As 
my weakness? I shall indeed bless this evening,| he passed the pile of fuel placed near the boilers 
since it has given me this proof of your regard.” | for immediate use, he thought there was danger in 

The entrance of Mr. Gordon and George pre-|its proximity to the fire, especially as the sparks 
| were falling rapidly upon the wood. Calling to one 
Lights were brought in, and the gentlemen pro-|of the men, he attracted his attention to the cir- 
ceeded to relate the disappointment they had re-|cumstance ; but the man, with an oath, bade him 
ceived. George was obliged to wait the arrival of| ‘mind his own business,” and sulkily passed on. 


[ NoveMBER, 





Mr. Elliot for a time remained near the spot; 


the city, and the mail would not be due until the | but, supposing that those employed about the en- 
next evening at eight. “Can we not postpone our | gine must be better judges than himself, he looked 
departure, my dear father ?”—said Adelaide. “Im-|at his watch, and finding it was long after twelve 


possible, my love, as my arrangements now stand. | o’clock, he too retired to rest. Searcely were his 
We have no alternative but to look forward to our} eyes fairly closed, however, when he was awaked 


safe and speedy meeting in Louisville.” 


The friends soon after separated for the night,| vessel is on fire!” Hastily he sprang up; and, 


and on the ensuing afternoon visited the floating 
palace which for a week was to be the home of| 
Mr. Gordon and his daughter. Bright were the 
wishes, affectionate the adieus that passed between 
them; and the majestic “Ambassador” wended 
her way up the dark waters of the “ Father of 
Rivers.” 


CHAPTER VL. 


“What though no fun’ral pomp, no borrowed tear 

‘ Your hour of death to gazing crowds shall tell,-- 
‘ No weeping friends attend your sable bier 

* Who sadly listen to the passing bell,— 

‘Yet shall remembrance from oblivion’s veil, 

‘ Relieve your scene and sigh with grief sincere ; 
‘And soft compassion, at your tragic tale, 

‘In silent tribute pay her kindred tear.”— Falconer. 


On the same evening the expected letter arrived; 
and finding that a steamboat was to depart early on 
the following morning, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley em- 
braced the opportunity in order that they might | 
sooner overtake their friends. ‘They were already 
acquainted with many of the passengers, and they 
looked forward to an agreeable journey. On Sun- 
day evening, Mr. Stanley, who, from the lateness 
of his application, was unable to procure an entire 
state-room for his family, was thus separated from 
them ; he bade his wife and child good night, and 
taking the arm of a friend, strolled up and down 
the hurricane deck. ‘The moon shone brightly and 
coldly on the misty waters,—the black cloud of 
smoke, spotted with its myriads of ruby sparks, 
“like a wounded snake, dragged its slow length 
along,” through “the darkly blue” sky,—the low, 
wooded banks on either side cast their lengthened 
shadows in the water, while here and there a light, 
beaming from a solitary cabin on the shore, only 
threw the surrounding objects into deeper shade. 


by a bustle around him, and the awful ery—* the 
5 

dressing himself, ran to the small boat which was 
hanging at the stern; he leaped in; several others 
followed ; and one, in his eagerness to escape, cut 
the forward tackle ; the yawl was capsized, and 
all on board were precipitated into the water. Mr. 
Elliot alone rose again, and floating down some 
distance, was rescued by a boat’s crew who were 
approaching. Meanwhile, the devastating element 
spread with awful rapidity through the steamer. 
The heroic pilot, still firm at his post, continued 
his earnest, but unavailing efforts to direct the 
vessel to the shore, and in the performance of his 
duty, died. For miles round might be heard the 
agonizing shrieks of the poor wretches, calling in 
vain forhelp. The light of the destructive element, 
shewed every object with the vividness of day. 
Some clung convulsively to the burning sides of 
the boat, while others madly plunged into the stream, 
there meeting a more sudden and less horrible 
death. One noble youth, with the impulse of our 
nature’s law, self-preservation, had reached the 
hurricane-deck in safety, when the thought of his 
dear and loving sister, left to perish ; rushed across 
his mind. Eagerly he threaded his way back to 
the cabin amidst the crowds and confusion that ob- 
structed his path, and clasping his sister to his 
heart, both sunk into the flames together. 

There, at one end of the vessel, a mother,—leading 
her little son, while the attendant stood by, holding 
another, an infant,—called loudly for her husband ; 
while the boy, clasping his tiny arms around her, 
tearfully besought her to take him away, erying— 
“the fire is burning me,—it is so hot—so hot!” 
Her husband heard the cry, and joined them. 
“Collect yourselves,” said he. ‘“ Save God, our 
only hope now, is in presence of mind.” The 
timid and delicate mother grasped her son in her 
arms, whose weight at another time would almost 








No sound disturbed the quiet of the hour but the | 
dashing of the wheels, and the hoarse panting of 


have overpowered her; seizing a plank, her hus- 
band leaped overboard and called on her to follow ; 
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we did so, and snhbie net: as she rose, w ith her | 
burthen, he placed their precious charge astride | ‘ 
upon the plank to which they clung, while he pre- | 
pared to receive his infant and her nurse. Here | 
a violent explosion for a moment involved all in| 
smoke; and as the mist dispersed, the horror-stricken | 
parents beheld the nurse, in all the frantic energy | 
of panic fear, grasp their infant and madly plunge | 
headlong into the fire. Fora time their efforts | 
were paralysed by the shock, but the incessant ap- | 
peals of their unconscious boy arousedthem. For 
two hours they drifted down the river ere they 
could reach the shore. Nature bore up until that | 
moment, when, in the transition to perfect safety, | 
they could but gasp forth their thanks to Provi- 
dence, and then sunk exhausted at the feet of| 
those who came to their assistance. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Stanley, hearing the cries of| 
her domestics, who ran to and fro, helpless and | 
terrified, as the conflagration first burst forth, | 
sprung from her bed, and holding her babe to her | 
bosom, rushed out of the cabin to seek her hus- 
band, wildly shrieking forth his name ;—she heard | 
his voice in answer,—she beheld him striding | 
through the mass of fire to reach her ;—the glaring | 
light revealed his features convulsed with anxiety | 
for his dear wife and child,—but as he came to the 
verge of the blazing gulf that separated them, his 
footing gave way, and before her eyes he fell into 
the devouring flames. Scarcely conscious of the 
action, Bertha leaped into the water with her babe. 
Providentially a plank was floating near,—she 
seized it with one hand, and the current carried 
her on towards a steamer that was approaching to 
offer succor. Oh joy! They see her with her in- 
fant treasure! They advance with slackened pace, 
lest the commotion of the water should destroy 
those they wish to save. With eager care some 
prepare to send out the boat, while others at the 
same time fling forth a rope,—she sees it—collects 
her almost exhausted strength, (and thanking Hea- 
ven for the aid,) reaches forth her arm to grasp 
it;—-twice she makes the effort,—but in vain. 
With a mother’s love, strongest e’en in death, she 
murmurs forth a prayer and benediction on her 
babe, while both sink to rise no more ! 

Another explosion now burst forth,—some bar- 
rels of powder on board the vessel had ignited,— 
and ere the morning’s dawn, the scattered frag- 
ments of the ill-fated Ben Sherrod, strewed the 
river in all directions.* 


CHAPTER VIL 


‘The office of a wife ineludes the exertion of a friend. 
‘There are situations where it will not be enough to love, 
‘cherish, and obey: she must teach her husband to be at | 





* The events related in this chapter are minutely true in | 
every particular. I received the account from one of the |" 
chief actors in the heart-rending scene. Cc. B. 


| suit, and at length, been accepted. 
'evening previous to their marriage,—and in their 
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‘peace with himself, to be reconciled to the world, to resist 


misfortune, to conquer adversity.’— Mackenzie. 


‘Danger gives fresh keenness to delight, 
‘When we usurp the joy we fear to lose, 
‘ And tremble whilst possessing.’— 7'obin. 
‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; but when the 
‘ desire cometh, it is a tree of life.’ 
In the Autumn of 1838, bright were the prepara- 
tions in Mr. Gordon’s happy family for the mar- 


riage of Adelaide. The discipline of her heart in 


ithe erring passion she had once cherished, had 
| been of infinite service to her character. 
| 


The un- 
conscious narration of Mrs. Stanley on the last 
evening they had passed together, had shown her 
the happiness she might have poisoned—the pure 
devotion of the heart she might have broken; 





| while the awful and sudden event, that afterwards 


occurred, had been a painful warning. Softened 
in manner,—subdued in temper, she was now pre- 
| pared to be a loving companion, a faithful wife to 
Mr. Enfield ; who had, on her return, renewed his 
This was the 


family circle, all seemed joyous. Encouraged by 
the approving smiles of her he loved, Mr. Enfield 
ihad been giving life-like sketches of his adven- 
‘tures in the Far West, whither he had for a time 
exiled himself after Adelaide’s rejection of him. 
He continued: “ One of the most delightful ac- 
quaintances I ever made, was in the ‘ infant’ State 
of Michigan. A small village, settled but a short 
time previous, was rapidly, like a young Hercules, 
destroying opposition and striding into celebrity. 
The man, whom all there regarded as the presiding 
genius, is a native of New-York, and has scarcely 
reached manhood’s prime. He is the preéminent 
lawyer and magistrate of their new ‘town.’ He 
resides on his extensive farm like a patriarch, save 
that no wife shares his solitude. His own hands 
had cut down the first tree on his now well-cleared 
and cultivated domain—round which those jewels 
of earth’s crown, ‘flowers of all hues,’ blossom 
brightly to reward his fostering care. He has or- 
ganized the habits of the settlers,—he has legis- 
lated in the new colony. Order, peace, honesty 
prevail there : the well-regulated schoolhouse boasts 
him for its founder—the traveller blesses his bound- 
less hospitality ;—wealth, respect, and an approving 
conscience, mark his days with brightness. He 
seems to live but to do good; and amidst all the 
wilder and sterner virtues, the refinements of intel- 
lectual and educated life are not forgotten.” 

“Surely, Mr. Enfield,” exclaimed Adelaide, “ you 
are painting a hero of romance.” 

“‘ No, truly! all I say is simple fact—and trust 
me, in the vast regions of our Western land, his 
character will find many a parallel. All that is 
wanting to complete the picture, is a woman’s pre- 


isence. How such a man can live without loving 


is to me a mystery; and now,”—he added, gently 
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pressing Adelaide’s hand as he spoke,—“ I feel | 
that amid all his dignity and comfort, there is one | 
blessing in his loneliness without which he cannot | 
be happy.” 

‘You say then,” rejoined Mr. Gordon, “ that he | 
is from New-York. Do you not remember his | 
name?” 

“T never can forget it: Wilmot—Henry Wil- 
mot.” 

“Indeed! Harry Wilmot! He was as dear to 
me as my own son. Bless the boy! I am glad to 
hear of his success. Clara, my child, where are 
you going *” he inquired, as her receding form dis- | 
appeared through the closing door. ‘Oh, some | 
little preparation for to-morrow, | suppose.” | 

‘And that remark unwillingly reminds me that 
I must take my leave,” replied Mr. Enfield, as he 
rose to bid adieu. Adelaide accompanied him to | 
the door, and a few moments passed in the mur-| 
muring of those fond words and gentle wishes, that 
ever new, though still repeated, gush with harmo- | 
nious flow from the lips of affianced lovers. With | 
a smile and blush yet lingering on her face, Ade-| 
laide sought her sister, who was weeping bitterly | 
in her own apartment. “ Forgive me, Clara,” | 
said she, “‘ that in my own happiness I for a mo-| 
ment neglected your sorrow.” | 

“Oh! Adelaide, you talked of my fortitude— | 
where is itnow?t God grant me strength to bear 
this blow. I did not expect it; but it is too plain: 
Harry has forgotten me. Else, what now prevents 
him from coming to claim my promise ?” 

** Hope yet, dearest Clara, I cannot but believe 
that you are mistaken.” 

‘* No, no! it is but too true; the turmoil, the am- 
bition, the pride and enterprise of his present ca- 
reer have effaced my image from his memory. 
Do not offer consolation, sister, leave me for 
awhile. Hereafter, I will reason—now, I can only 
feel. Oh merciful Father, if indeed the blessed 
hope that I have cherished for long years is to be 
crushed, teach me to bear the shock; and in the 
discharge of friendship’s ties and duties, let Thy 
bounty, Thy protection, and Thy love satisfy all 


my earthly cravings!” 
* * * * * 


} 
i 


| 
| 


Morning dawned, beautifully cloudless as the 
prospects of the bride. As the company were as- 
sembled on their return from church, a knock was 
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Henry Wilmot had accomplished Mr. Gordon’s re- 
quisition, and acquired wealth, he hourly toiled to 
make his home fit for the reception of his bride. 
When this was done, he wrote both to her parents 
and herself, announcing his intentions and his 
hopes. His letter had miscarried as it should 
seem,—and bestowing a passing epithet, not very 
complimentary, upon mails, post-offices, and all 
connected therewith, Harry proceeded to relate 
that he had arrived in New-York the night pre- 
vious, and having heard of the intended wedding 
and ascertained it was not that of Clara, hastened 
to the house. “And now, dearest Clara, may I 
claim my reward? Will you leave the city and its 
luxuries fur a colony in the wilderness? I have 
nothing to offer in exchange for all these comforts, 
and the dear society of relatives and friends, but a 
settler’s rude, unfinished home, and the love of an 
honest and adoring heart.” 

‘“*T could reproach you for the doubt, were I not 
so happy. Do you, Harry, deem it necessary to 
ask the question’ [can answer in the words of 
Ruth: ‘ Whither thou goest, I will go; where thou 
lodgest, | will lodge ; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple ;’ and—oh blessing that I can say so—‘ thy God 
shall be my God.’ ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Our actions are our heralds, and they fix, 
Beyond the date of tombs or epitaphs, 
Renown or infamy.”— Tobin. 


“Thou unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain ; 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 
In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death.” 
Byron. 
No great effort of imagination is required to di- 
vine the conclusion of their history. Adelaide's 
marriage, which allowed her still to remain with 
her parents, was soon followed by that of Clara, 
who with her husband was shortly to depart. Un- 





heard at the door and an inquiry made for Miss 
Gordon. ‘The only lady now bearing that appella- 
tion tripped unconcernedly down stairs, and enter- 
ing the dining-room, where she learned a stranger 
waited for her, the exclamation “ Clara! dearest 
Clara!” met her ear. A ery of joy burst from her 
lips—reserve, dignity, injured pride were all for- 
gotten in the impulse of the moment, and she 
rushed into the arms that were outstretched to re- 
ceive her. 

The mystery was easily explained. As soon as 


| til that time the family were inseparable, and the 
/hours passed swiftly in solicitude on the one hand 
as to the strange mode of life and journey in pros- 
pect, and on Harry’s part, in eager inquiries after 
'old acquaintances and friends. Among others he 
|had asked all particulars relative to George Stan- 
ley, and on being informed of his melancholy fate, 
he remarked: “I knew but little of him here as 
you are aware ; but I have felt an unfailing esteem 
and respect for his character from a circumstance 
to which I was accidentally a party.” Every one 
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anxiously begged to hear it related, and Harry| ‘This argument is just, my son, but it must not 
continued: “ While he lived, nothing would have |avail here. I know your strength of mind. ‘The 
induced me to reveal it, and thereby perhaps annul’ bride I offer, is, as you well know, lovely, young, 
the effect of the noble sacrifice he made; now | intelligent and amiable. She has been sought after 
however I cannot hesitate to narrate it to you in| by numerous suitors, but I have led her innocent 
confidence. Some time after I had left New-York | heart to contemplate the prospect of a union with 
and bent my way to Michigan, I was introduced to} you. She loves you with all the fervor of a first 
the elder Mr. Stanley, who was engaged in the | affection—she cannot fail to make you happy. Oh 
survey of some lands he had purchased there, but | George, consent, | beseech you!’ 
I became only slightly acquainted with him. Busi-} “‘ You call upon me so earnestly to make this 
ness called me still further into the interior, and on | sacrifice, my dear father, that I feel there must be 
my return to the inn, where he was also staying, I | some powerful undivulged reason for your vehe- 
found that he was seriously ill,—that his son had | mence. I have an unquestionable right on this 
been sent for and was then with him. Not wish-| point to demand your confidence.’ ” 
ing to intrude, I satisfied myself by making inqui-| ‘‘ A deep groan burst from his father’s lips as he 
ries concerning him; and by an offer of my servi-| ejaculated: ‘ Yes, yes; you are right—you are 
ces in any wi si that might be needed, and taking a. right ; listen to me, and if possible, do not despise 
traveller’s meal, hastened to recruit my strength | me. You know I am reputed to be immensely 
by a wine rest, after my weary journey on horse- | rich—the wealth is not mine—it is Bertha’s. Her 
back. As is often the case in intense fatigue, | father left me her sole guardian as you know—she 
though exceedingly tired, I was unable to sleep,|was then a child. At that time I had for years 
and about midnight I became aware of a slight) indulged a passion for gambling, which was gradu- 
bustle in the adjoining apartment. ‘The inn was a/| wally destroying my fortune. ‘The more unpromising 
large log hut; it boasted of several rooms, how ever, | my position became, the more desperate | grew: 
which were formed by slight and rudely constructed | my infatuation increased, and at last I lost every 
partitions barely answering the purpose of a screen. | thing. The ruin of my reputation must have been 
Every word could be distinctly heard through them, | the consequence of a discovery of the truth, and 
and thus [ became the involuntary auditor of their | to be pointed at as the beggared gamester was an 
conversation—of which the entire purport, and| idea that almost drove me mad. More than once 
many of the actual expressions, are firmly impressed |I contemplated suicide—yes, groan as you will, 
upon my memory. It appeared that Mr. Stanley I was deterred from that 
had been asleep, and on awaking called his son,} crime, not (I blush to own it,) by the fear of pun- 
who was at his bedside. ‘ Now that we ons jmoore hereafter, but by the certainty of the stigma 
alone, George,’ said he, ‘I wish to speak to you on} which would be entailed by an investigation of the 
matters of the utmost importance. It is for the | causes of such an act. At this moment the evil 
sake of this interview, more than all the rest, that| spirit within me recalled the thought of Bertha’s 
I required your presence before my death. George, | fortune—the documents were all in my possession— 
my son, I have one desire—one prayer to you—| you were then at college—I have not strength to 
that you will marry Bertha Delacroix.’ tell or to describe details—the struggle was long 
“*Great Heaven! marry Bertha! Father, it is| and violent, but at last I yielded. The insertion of 
impossible.’ one word, the transposition of others sufficed—the 
‘“** George, beware ere you decide so hastily. I | deed was accomplished—my reputation unstained— 
do not command—I do not threaten—but I entreat| I was still arich man. I entered into commerce ;— 
with my dying weeres as you would see me leave | men wondered at the mad speculations I embarked 
the world in peace.’ lin, which as it happened brought me tenfold profit. 
“** Be calm, my dear father! Think me not un-|'They knew not that I flew to every species of ex- 
filial, or ungrateful; but this sudden proposal has | citement to deaden the tortures of remorse. One 
startled me, I confess. My feelings are already |only hope brought me consolation: that you would 
engaged—indeed my honor is already pledged. It | |marry Bertha, and thus unsuspected by the world, 
is true, I have not directly offered myself, but I am | |secure to her the fortune of which I had robbed 
not the less bound. With your nice sense of jus-| her.’ 
tice you need not be told, my dear sir, that there| ‘Restore it all to her, my father. Let your 
are many points far short of an actual declaration, | last act be one of justice and restitution. Tam 
on which to hesitate or retract would be unworthy | young, and thanks be to your care, well-educated. 
the character of a man of integrity and rectitude. | Providence has given me health, ability and strength. 











Such is now my situation,-—and to marry another,— | I will make a name and fortune for myself.’ 

even were I to consent so to sacrifice my own af- | *“¢Tt cannot be. What reason can I give for 
fections, would entail unhappiness, as well as mor-| enriching her and impoverishing you, that will not 
tification, and perhaps scandal, upon the woman I | excite suspicion or remark? I could not rest even 
love.’ ‘in the grave if my secret were discovered—not 
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ole to hove my name blasted as the eagen~ tee 
thief—but as the accursed—the man who wronged 
the orphan!” 

* With a voice almost inarticulate from emotion, 
George interrupted him: ‘ My dear father, be com- 
posed—urge me no further—it is needless. I will 
marry Bertha Delacroix, and as far as in me lies, 
do all to make her happy.’ 

“* Bless you, my son! The blessing, the love, the 


gratitude of your unworthy father be with you for| “ 


ever !” 

“‘ Almost at this moment I heard the physician 
enter the apartment. ‘The next morning I procured 
a more distant room, and a few days after, Mr. 
Stanley died. Within a year I learned that George 
had fulfilled his promise and married Bertha Dela- 
croix.” 

. * * * * 

“ Adelaide,” said Clara before they separated 
for the night,—‘I rejoice that we are at last ena- 
bled, though tardily, to do justice to George Stan- 
ley; and not the least noble part of his character 
was the silent forbearanee with which he bore the 
odium of trifling with your affections, never seek- 
ing to vindicate himself or to make his wife un- 
happy by a suspicion of the facts. It seems to 
me that his life, as well as ours, tends to prove a 
consoling truth: that when we lay upon the altar 
of duty or religion the offering of our heart’s dear- 
est affections,—the approval of our conscience and 
the happiness derived from the fulfilment of our 
allotted task, form the sweet reward by which 
Providence benignly teaches that the offering is 
accepted.” 

New-York, 1839. 
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HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART IL. 

When the next signal for a truce was seen flying 
over the Turkish camp, the same was answered by 
a similar one from the fortifications of the Order. 
This being observed by the Sultan, he sent two 
distinguished officers, with their suites, to the gates 
of Rhodes—the one being his own drogoman, and 
the other a near kinsman of Achmet Pasha. ‘Two 
knights, Anthony Grolee the standard-bearer, and 
Robert Perrucey a Rhodian judge, both men of 
great gravity, and learned in the Grecian language, 
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mitted to return to Rhodes, wna carry with him 
from the Sultan, the following note: 

“If I had no compassion of human infirmity, 
“which oftentimes tumbleth man’s ambition to the 
‘ground, and turneth the haughty mind to most 
“dangerous and unnecessary measures, truly I 
‘“‘ would not have directed unto you these letters at 
‘this time, but, as you have well deserved, would 
“persecute you with death, and most miserable 
servitude—the which, how easy a thing it is for 
“me to do, you yourselves well know. But having 
“now sufficiently tried my force, if you be wise, 
““make proof of my clemency. You have already 
“satisfied your fury, your own mad humor: and 
‘“‘now advise yourselves, lay your hands upon your 
“hearts, and withont delay yield yourselves as I 
“‘ command—your lives I give; I give you wealth; 
“and more than that, your choice to tarry where 
“you are, or to depart. Refuse not the grace 
“frankly offered, which was of you to have been 
““most heartily desired. It shall not always be 
“lawful, as at present, to make choice of both. 
“ From our camp.” 

On the receipt of this document, all classes of 
people in Rhodes gathered around the palace of the 
Grand-Master, to know its contents—the mass of 
the citizens had resolved on peace; they looked 
upon the Sultan as their conqueror, and were anx- 
ious to know what were his terms for a lasting 
truce. When to the crowd the Ottoman summons 
was made known, the demands of Solyman were 
far more easy than they had ever expected; and 
there was among the people a general murmur to 
have the Knights surrender, while they had so fa- 
vorable an opportunity presented to save the lives 
of all, whom thus far during the siege their own 
good fortune had spared. Whether to accept or 
reject the proposition of the Sultan, was a subject 
of two days discussion by the Knights and the 
principal inhabitants of Rhodes, before their assem- 
bled army. As all had permission granted them 
to speak, the opinions expressed were as various 
and as contradictory as possible; many had lost 
their friends, and valued not their lives, when 
spared on such terms as those now presented to 
them—some, in their religious phrensy, thought, 
that in their holy war, their Saviour was their 
leader, and should they yield, their souls would be 
lost; to such, the sound of peace was worse than 
a decree of death ; they revelled only in the blood 
of the Infidels, and were willing to risk their lives 
and all they possessed on earth, to be partakers of 
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were the embassadors of the Grand-Master. On| such a deadly feast—to such, the groans of their 
the arrival of these two Christians among the Mus-| wounded enemies were as sweet music; and to 
selmen soldiers, they were, by the command of| gaze on piles of dead Mahommedans, were as 
Solyman, received with marked distinction, more| pleasing sights as they could desire to see. 

particularly Grolee, who had his quarters in the] L’Isle Adam was for continuing the war, and for 
same tent with the Turkish general ; and was on| burying their honors, and their oaths, only with 
all oceasions, when leaving them, respectfully es-| their bodies, under the ruins of those towers which 
corted by an Albanian guard. Perrucey was per- they had so frequently sworn to defend. Among 
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the Knights oe were of f the same opinion, was a | 
brave and choleric Frenchman, by name Ferno- 
nius, who, during the siege, was reported to have 
killed at least five hundred 
hands. ‘This monk was satisfied that the fears of 
the Rhodian women would overcome the wishes of 
their husbands, and that the terms of capitulation 
would, on this account alone, of necessity, be ac- 
ceded to. To prevent this result, even while the 
subject was still being discussed, and while the | 
hostages were in either army still detained, he re- 
turned to the fortifications which he commanded, | 
and discharged his loaded guns among numbers of | 
unarmed Turks—who, unsuspectingly while trust- 
ing to the truce, had approached too near their 
enemies’ lines and thus lost their lives. The Janiza- | 
ries, enraged at this treacherous act, gathered them- | 
selves together without their officers, and made) 
another attack on Rhodes,—though they failed, yet | 
many on both sides fell, and it was evident to all 
that the city must soon be conquered. Some 
Christians liaving been taken prisoners, were, with | 
the loss of their hands, ears and noses, permitted 


to return, and carry with them to the Grand-Master | 


a letter, in which he was threatened with like treat- 
ment for breaking the truce without the consent | 
of the Sultan. This inexcusable act of Fernonius, | 


was doubtless more a thoughtless than a treacher- | 


ous one ; 
to the Turks, however much he may have been 


opposed to a cessation of hostilities, yet he could | 
not have certainly wished to have murdered three | 
of his distinguished brother-warriors, who were | 


held as hostages in the power of Solyman, and 


who might, with much justice on the part of the| 
Emperor, have suffered death to appease the manes | 


of the faithful who had so treacherously fallen. 
Robertus Perusinus, Raymundus Marchat, and Ray- 
mundus Lupus, were indebted to the Sultan’s cle- 
mency for the preservation of their lives. 
such an incident in that age occurred in the Chris- 
tian warfare, the hostages would probably have 
been doomed to suffer. The Rhodians were anx- 
ious for peace, while they saw it could be obtained 


on favorable terms; and to procure it, they ap-| 


pointed two of their Burgesses, Nicholus Vergotus, 
and George Sandriticus, to visit Solyman, and in- 
form him on what conditions they were willing to 
surrender their island to his victorious arms. Their | 
principal propositions were, that the churches of | 
the Christians should not be polluted; that the in- | 
habitants should not be compelled to change their 
religion; that those who wished it, might live in 
Rhodes for a term of five years without paying tri- 
bute ; and to all who desired to leave, permission 
should be given, when they departed, to carry with 
them their treasure, and all their household gods. 
These, with some other requests of the islanders 
of a trifling nature, were granted—and Rhodes, a 
Christian city, over which the flag of the Order had 
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wav - in aman for a pe ved of two hundred and 


fourteen years, was, on Christmas day, 1522, and 


after a six months siege, entered by the Emperor 
at the head of his army, and became a possession 
of the Ottoman crown. Had Pope Adrian VI ren- 
dered the same assistance to L’Isle Adam, which 


he did to the Spanish Emperor, who was at war 


| with the King of France, the Knights would have 
never been conquered ;—they, with their indomita- 
ble spirits, only owed their defeat to the negligence 
of the Christian world. 
| The Janizaries, who composed the garrison of 
| Rhodes, at first committed some excesses ; but these 
| were soon stopped by an order from the Sultan, 
| who said to the commander, that if he permitted 
them his head should pay the forfeit. The Aga 
obeyed his instructions; and from that d: ry until the 
Knights embarked, their relics were preserved, and 
‘their feelings respected. 
| With all his reverses, L’Isle Adam could not 
“complain of the treatment of Solyman to him and 
his Order; as, from the moment of their surrender, 
their lives were safe, and most of their requests, of 
whatever nature, were granted. The Turkish Em- 
| Peror prov ed himself, as an enemy, brave and gene- 
rous; as a conqueror, mild and merciful. ‘This con- 
duct was the more remarkable, as to get possession 
/of Rhodes he had expended a vast treasure, and 
lost one hundred and sixty thousand of the best 
| troops in his empire, besides twenty 
slaves. During the two centuries the Hospital- 
lers of St. John retained Rhodes, their history 
shows that they did not temper their conquests by 
jany acts of mercy—they destroyed towns, burnt 
the Mahommedan mosques, and carried women 
and children into a slavery which only terminated 
| with life. Had the same measures been meted 
Ito them, which they had, in their days of conquest, 
meted to their enemies, L’Isle Adam would have 
perished, with all his friends around him—the Or- 
'der of St. John would only have been held in 
memory, as one among the many institutions which 
had once existed to distress and annoy the Turks, 
'whose only sin was their ignorance, whose only 
error was to believe in the impositions which had 
been practised on their fathers. 

It would appear from the various histories to 
which we have had reference, that mercy was 
'generally shown by the barbarians to the inhabi- 
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tants of their conquered provinces—w hile rapine, 
murder, and plunder, were but too conspicuous on 
all occasions in the conduct of the Christians to- 
wards those whom they subdued in war. Rome, 
when she was overrun by the Huns, Vandals, and 
Goths, suffered but little by their exactions; yet 
when she was victorious, what was her treatment 
to the suffering citizens of Syracuse, Corinth, and 
Carthage? The civilization of the Greeks and 
Romans, tended only to make them to their enemies 
more unjust in their actions, and more refined in 
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their tortures ; and may we not ask if the same is 
not true of the Knights of St. John, as shown by 
many of their martial deeds during the many cen- 
turies they held sway in the Holy Land, at Rhodes, 
and at Malta? 

On the afternoon of the first of January, 1523, 
L’Isle Adam left Rhodes; and when on the morn- 
ing of that day he appeared before Solyman to 
take leave, and to thank him for the strict obser- 
vance of the terms of the treaty, the Emperor re- 
marked to one of his chief officers, that it was not 
without some pain that he obliged L’Isle Adam, so 
old a warrior, and so brave a man, to leave the 
throne he had so well defended; but his bad for- 
tune had decreed it, and to it he could only submit. 

While the Grand-Master was performing his te- 
dious and dangerous voyage to Italy, the plague 
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{him twenty thousand crowns, payable in artillery 
and small arms; and at his departure sent him, as 
la remembrance of himself and queen, some golden 
plate set with precious stones, which always re- 
mained as the magnificent gift of an English King 
to the Order, when England was a Catholic country. 

L’Isle Adam returned to Italy with the hopes of 
having his Order once more reéstablished at Rhodes; 
ibut his hopes were never to be realized, as the 
promises of many of his friends were never fulfilled. 
When the Grand-Master landed at. Malta, it was 
with the rank of a monarch; and when in company 
with the jurats of the island, he appeared before 
its capital, and swore to protect its inhabitants, the 
gates of the old city were opened, and he was ad- 
mitted with the Knights—the Maltese declaring to 
them their fealty, without prejudice to the interests 
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showed itself among the gallies and carried off of Charles V, to whom they had heretofore been 


many of his companions. Even after his arrival 
in Sicily, this disease continued to rage with all its 
virulence ; and men daily fell, whom this Prince 
numbered as amongst the bravest of his followers. 
Forty days after the last case of plague occurred 
among the Rhodians, they were permitted to land; 
and the Grand-Master hastened to Rome to pay 
his respects to the Pope. Shortly after his arrival 
in that city, Adrian died, having lived only long 
enough to receive L’Isle Adam in an honorable 


. ! 
manner, and publicly to acknowledge how much 


the Roman church was indebted to him and his Or- 
der for the defence of their religion. 

Clement VII, who succeeded to the vacancy, 
was an intimate friend of the Grand-Master: they 
both having been Hospitallers together at the same 
period ; and while thus situated, an intimacy and 
friendship were contracted, which was only ter- 
minated, by the death of the Roman Pontiff, in 1534. 

Though the city of Rhodes was in ruins, and the 
splendid fortifications which once surrounded it 
were overthrown, yet over them the flag of the 
Infidel was waving, showing to the Christian 
world, that the city, which had been deemed by 
them as the “ bulwark of Christendom,” was now 
in the hands of the Turks; and that many of the 
churches which had been erected for the worship 
of Christ, had become but places to which the 
Musselmen were summoned to prayer. These 
were the considerations which induced the Grand- 
Master to appear at every court in Europe where 
he could hope for assistance, and to ask in person 
for aid to enable him to recover his lost posses- 
sions. Being of a princely carriage, brave as a 
soldier, though as a Christian meek, he was every 


where well received. Owing to his powerful ar- 


guments, and the strong recommendation of the 
Pope, all the crowned heads whom he visited, tes- 
tified their friendship either by promises of future 
help, or by present gifts. Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, was so pleased with his character, and so 
grieved at his misfortunes, that he generously gave 


‘subject. Never but once since the establishment 
lof the Order, had the affairs of the Hospitallers 
been so desperate as at this period. For the loss 
lof Rhodes—so famed in its history, so prized for its 
‘singular fertility, and rich and varied fruits; an 
island which, as De La Martine so beautifully ex- 
| pressed it, appeared to rise, “ like a bouquet of ver- 
dure, out of the bosom of the sea;” with its beau- 
'tiful groves of orange trees, its forests of syca- 
mores, planes and palms—what had L’Isle Adam 
received in return, but an arid African rock, with- 
out palaces, or dwellings, without fortifications, or 
inland streams; and which, were it not for its har- 
bors, must have been as difficult to hold, as it would 
have been unworthy of his acceptance? But in 
all his misfortunes, and all his losses, L’Isle Adam 
was rich,—for his honor, and that of his follow- 
ers, were unsullied; and those things which he 
deemed more than earthly treasure, the archives of 
their ancestors, were still in his possession. The 





money, and being joined by the younger sons of 
some powerful families, became more reconciled 
to the possessions which had been ceded to him, 
and commenced fortifying those points, from which, 
in the event of an attack, he might be enabled to 
make the most effectual resistance. So rapidly 
were these fortifications erected, that in a few 
years a large Ottoman force could not effect an 
entrance into the old city; and the Turkish Gene- 
ral raised the siege, with the loss of unnumbered 
thousands of his soldiers, whose corpses, as they 
putrified in the trenches, created a disease which 
swept off many of their enemies. 

Hardly had the Knights been settled at Malta 
ere their gallies were out cruising, and they them- 
selves distinguished by their fights at sea, and 
their attacks on Turkish towns. One of their first 
conquests was that of Modon; and with its wealth 
they carried off many of its inhabitants, whom 
they sold as slaves. Of all the beautiful women 
who fell into the hands of the victors, the loveliest 
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Grand-Master having received some presents of 
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by far, both in feature and form, was she who came | 
to the Viscount Cicala. ‘This nobleman, unable to 
resist her charms, converted her to Christianity, 
and took her to wife. As the fruits of this mar- 
riage, she bore him a son, whom his father called 
Scipio, and baptized in the Catholic faith. This 
boy, when he came to man’s estate, went to Con- 
stantinople, turned a Mahommedan, and by his ad- 
dress and valor rose to the command of the Turk- 
ish army; and proved himself one of the most 
deadly, revengeful, and active enemies whom the 
Christians in his day were obliged to contend with. 
When in battle, he only thought of the pillage of 
Modon, and of the captivity of his mother; and by 
his deeds, he revenged them both. 

L’Isle Adam erected at Malta, not only a mo-| 
nastery, a hospital and church, but also built some 
extensive fortifications, which he guarded with 
some four thousand Rhodian soldiers; who, loving 
him more than they did their native isle, attached 
themselves to his ill fortune, and to their oaths, | 
were ever found faithful. When living they con-| 
tentedly served the Order, and when dead they| 
were honorably entombed in the sterile rock of 
their adoption. ‘The Grand-Master, as he advan- 
ced in life, sought to die in peace ; but when bend- 


ing under the weight of years, and suffering from | 
wounds which he had long before received while | 
defending the towers of Rhodes, he was doomed to | 
witness a civil war in his Order—waged with a 
deadly hostility, and conducted in a manner which 
would have far better become the followers of Ma- | 
homet, than the soldiers of a Christian Cross. | 
When the rebellion was quelled, twelve Knights! 
were deprived of their habit, and exiled; while 
many others were enseamed alive in sacks and) 
tossed into the Mediterranean, only two or three) 
miles distant from their habitations. This heathen 
deed but too strongly reminds us of Ottoman his-| 
tory, and of the punishments now inflicted on the 
inmates of the Seraglio from the banks of the Bos- | 
phorous. If the Knights for their crimes were con- | 
demned by one another to suffer such punishments, | 
what kindness, may we ask, could their Turkish 
prisoners have ever received from them, and what | 
sufferings must they not have endured? 

The long reign of L’Isle Adam had not termi-| 
nated, when Henry VIII of England first made, 
known the scruples which he entertained of the 
lawfulness of his marriage with Catharine of Ar- 
ragon. ‘The King being sustained in his opinion 
by the decision of all his bishops, Fisher of Ko- 
chester only excepted, sent his secretary to Rome 
to ask of the Pope a divorce from his wife. ‘This! 
request Clement at first appeared disposed to| 
grant; but being threatened by Charles V of Spain, | 
who was the nephew of Catharine, and who had a) 
large army in Italy, he was led by fear to refuse | 
the application. The separation was anxiously de-| 
sired by Henry to enable him to marry Anne Bo- 
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leyn, a celebrated beauty of great accomplishments 
at his court, and connected with the first families 
in his kingdom by the closest ties of consanguinity. 
After various endeavors had been made by the 
Pope to reconcile the King with his Queen, and 
when all his attempts had proved fruitless, he sum- 
moned Henry and Catharine to appear at Rome, 
where both might be heard in person; and where 
he trusted by his intercession their difficulties might 
be satisfactorily arranged. ‘To this summons no 
other attention was paid by the King, than to send 


Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of the lady whom 


he desired to marry, and whom he had created 
Karl of Wiltshire, to express his surprise to Cle- 


|ment at his citation, which he regarded as a high 


insult, and a violation of his royal prerogative. 
This nobleman, on his appearance before the Pope, 
refused to kiss the foot of his holiness, which had 
been extended towards him for that purpose. ‘This 
indignity, which was the first of a like nature he 
had ever received from an English embassador, but 
too plainly evinced the feelings of Henry VIII, and 
what hostility he might expect from him, should he 
not conform to his wishes. 

The Roman Pontiff could have hardly been 


more unfortunately situated. By granting a di- 


_vorce, he made the Emperor of Spain his mortal 


enemy, and by refusing it, he found as deadly a 


foe in the British King. At the suggestion of Dr. 


_Thomas Cranmer, who was a Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege at Cambridge, Henry sent agents to all the 


universities of Europe, to know whether his mar- 
riage with the widow of his brother was valid— 
stating that no case of a similar nature had ever 
been known in Christian history; that his Queen, 
though she had brought him many children, had 
lost them all, save a daughter, in their early youth; 
and he feared that the threat contained in the Mo- 
saical law, which said that those who married in 
this relationship would, for their sin, be childless, 
might be visited on him, and he be left without bodily 
heirs to succeed him on his throne. The answers 
which he received from the universities of Italy 
and France, were favorable to his wishes; while 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, who feared the 
advance of Lutheranism, and the overthrow of their 
religion, were at first undecided. Not long after, 
on a second application, the government of these 
colleges coincided with all the others; and the ec- 


clesiastics of York and Canterbury openly declared, 


that the King’s marriage was invalid, it having 


| been consummated in a manner which was con- 
trary to the law of God. 


These various decisions, 
and the general support of his subjects, induced 
Henry VIII rather to demand from the Pope a di- 
vorce, than to continue to ask it as a favor; and 
from this period he resolved to put aside Catha- 


‘rine, and marry Anne Boleyn, even if the Pontiff 


should thunder his edicts against him. 
By the British Parliament, which assembled in 
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1531, the King got his acts passed but with little | he conndilouel upon the Dutchy of Pees for ; 
or no Opposition; and among other laws, one was the sovereignty of Reggio and Modena; and Charles ; 
made, declaring that the British Sovereign was the | V,to whom he appealed to act as his umpire, much 
protector and the supreme head of the church and to his surprise, decided against him; Clement being 
clergy of England. ‘This was a vital blow at the 'withal much enraged, and fearing a rupture with 
authority of the Pope; and paved the way for a|the Emperor, acted more prudently, and only de- 
general reformation, and for all the unchristian | clared, that as the court of Cranmer was unlawful, 
deeds which followed it. In 1532, the King told|his decision was null; and offered to Henry VIII, 
the commons, who rejected a bill which he had until the first of November, to lay aside his Queen, 
himself drawn up, that “if they would not take a|and thereby avoid excommunication. About this 
reasonable thing when it was offered, he would |period, Francis of France proposed a marriage 
search out the extremity of the law, and then | contract for his second son, the Duke of Orleans, 
would not offer them so much again.” ‘The lords, | with the niece of the Pope, Catharine of Medicis. 
whom the bill was to favor, coincided most strongly So desirous was Clement for this alliance to take 
in its views with the Sovereign; while the com- iplace, that he journeyed to Marseilles to meet the 
mons, to the day of their prorogation, still refused | French King, who, at this conference, promised to 
to grant it. ‘The King fulfilled his word, and the | “arrange the dispute existing between the Papal 
lower house was compelled to submit—acknow- | ‘See, and Henry; he very nearly succeeded in 
ledging that no man could bequeath his landed pro- jeffecting this praiseworthy object. Francis was 
perty to the prejudice of his lawful heirs. aware that the English King was still prepossessed 
When the Parliament was again assembled,a re-|in favor of the Catholic religion; and the Pope 
solution was offered, which we shall give, as also the | was anxious to retain his sway over England—a 
name of the commoner who rose to propose it. His|country which yielded him such large revenues, 
independence entitles him to be remembered, as the and which, before this recent rupture, had always 
mover exposed himself to be executed for treason, | paid to his authority such implicit obedience. 
rather than to go contrary to the dictates of his| Early in the Spring of 1534, and wholly owing 
conscience. A gentleman named Temse, made a'to the unceasing exertions of the King of France, 
motion that the members of the house should ad- | the Catholic had reason te hope that the Roman 
dress the King, stating that it was their wish that | Pontiff and Henry would yet be friends ; but the 
he should become reconciled to his Queen, and | consummation of great events oftentimes fails from 
‘drop his prosecution for a divorce. Henry on/the most trifling incident. The writing of a ludi- 
learning this fact, immediately sent for Sir Thomas | crous farce, in which the Pope was ridiculed, and 
Audley the speaker, who was in his interest, and|the performance of which the King sanctioned 
whom he very soon after appointed Lord Chancel-| with his presence, effectually prevented a recon- 
lor, and presented with the priory of Christ church, | ciliation ; and from this cireumstance, in all proba- 
near Aldgate ; and having explained to him the |bility, the English are a protestant nation. Some 
reason why he must obtain his divorce, the subject | two days after the Pope with his cardinals had 
was by that house never again called up. /excommunicated the King, and declared that his 
On the 14th November, 1532, the King was | marriage with Catharine of Arragon was binding, 
privately married to Anne Boleyn by Rowiand|a messenger arrived at Rome, who brought with 
Lee, afterwards known as the bishop of Coventry. | him letters from Henry addressed to his holiness, 
The Duke of Norfolk, who was the uncle of the |in which the King made professions of his friend- 
bride, with her father, mother, brother and Dr. iship, and mentioned the happiness which he expe- 
Cranmer, were the only persons present at the | rienced in the belief that their difficulties would be 
ceremony. When the new-made Queen proved |so speedily and so happily arranged. Whether in 
pregnant, the King made known his marriage; |these declarations he was sineere, would seem to 
which by his subjects was deemed a happy event. ibe very doubtful; for, during the interval which 
Some four months before she was confined, a court | expired between the date of his letters and the 
was instituted to try the validity of the King’ s | time when the sentence of Clement was known in 
marriage with Catharine; and Cranmer, the arch- | London, many laws had been enacted in Parlia- 
bishop of Canterbury, was appointed to preside at| ment, which seemed to indicate that Henry and 
its sittings. ‘The decision was such as might have | his commoners were preparing for a rupture with 
been expected; and Anne was publicly crowned. ithe Holy See. So completely had the English 
From this union, Elizabeth was born; who after- | representativ es become estranged from the Pope, 
wards had so long, and for England, so glorious a |that when it was voted during the session of 1534, 
reign. that the Roman bishop, by the law of God, had no 
When the Pope heard of these transactions in | more jurisdiction in England than any other bishop; 
England, he was advised by his cardinals imme- | | and that the authority, which he and his predeces- 
diately to dart his spiritual powers against the | sors had exercised, was wholly owing to the suffer- 
apostate Henry ; but Clement had some claims, as | ance of English Princes, znd to the power which 
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he and they had unjustly usurped—only four! 
were found in the House of Commons to oppose 
the motion; while with the Peers it passed unani- 
mously. This Parliament also acknowledged the 
innate power of their Sovereign, “to visit, and re- | 
press, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, or 
amend all errors, heresies, abuses, offences, con- 
tempts, and enormities, which fell under any spi- 
ritual authority or jurisdiction.” 

By the various enactments of this year, the au-| 
thority of the Roman Pontiff was completely over- | 
thrown, and the British King was confirmed as the 
only true and lawful head of the English church. | 

A few months after Clement had excommuni- 
eated Henry, he was taken ill and died. This' 
was a most melancholy occurrence for the Order of 
St. John, as the Pope had always proved himself 
an unwavering friend to its interest; and indeed it | 
owed its existence solely to his exertions. To the 
vacant throne, Cardinal Farnese succeeded, known | 
as Paul III; a bishop who had always advocated 
in the councils at Rome, the propriety of granting 
to the English monarch the divorce which he re- 
quested. Some two years after his ascension, 
when the two Queens were bot’ dead—Catharine | 
having deceased at Kimbolton, on the sixth of | 
January 1536, in the fiftieth year of her age—and | 
on the nineteenth of May following, her rival Anne 
Boleyn, having suffered by the hands of the hang-_| 
man of Calais, at Tower Hill—and as there was no | 
personal hostility between Henry and the Pope— 
advances were made by the Pontiff, which he| 
hoped might tend to a reconciliation between them. 
But as Henry would not listen to any terms, these 
praiseworthy attempts of Paul for an amicable ar- 
rangement, signally failed; and the Pope, in self- 
defence, was at last compelled to act in a hostile | 
manner towards a Sovereign, who openly con- 
temned his power, and despised his friendship. | 
During the Summer of 1536, two acts were passed 
by the British Parliament, which were particularly 
obnoxious to Paul and his convocation. The one 
contained some reflections on the Bishop of Rome, 
(whom some called the Pope,) “ who had long 
darkened God’s word, that it might serve his tem- | 
poral pomp, glory, avarice, ambition and tyranny, 
both upon the souls, bodies, and goods of all Chris- | 
tians; who had excluded Christ from ruling man’s | 
soul, and Princes from their dominions; and who| 
had exacted, in England, great sums by dreams, | 
and vanities, and other superstitious ways. Upon| 





these reasons, his usurpations were, by law, put| 
down in this nation.” By the other act, all the 
bulls and breves of the Pope, and every thing| 


| 


which might result from the same, were declared | 
null and void; though all marriages, which had| 
been consummated by them, and which were in| 


all other respects lawful, were held to be binding; | 


as were also all the consecrations of bishops by | 
. i 
such authority, confirmed. 
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7 ‘ 
LINES. 
Suggested by an Extract fromthe Sailor's Magazine. 


What landscape is so beautiful, so noble as the sea’? 
The spirit of its loveliness, floats on the waters free. 
What rocks and cliffs so glorious, as those on Ocean’s shore; 


| Where grove and field in magic tints, are mirrored on its 


floor ? 


It hath a light too of its own, a soft and sparkling light, 

Which plays and dances on the wave, throughout the starry 
night; 

[t hath the sounds of melody, the hues of joyous day ; 


It cheerfully reflects the bright and beaming solar ray. 


The rainbow loves to lave in it, its many-colored feet ; 
The clouds lend it their gorgeous dyes for angel-garments 


meet ; 
The moon and glittering host of Heaven, reflected in its 
glass, 


Gaze sweetly on their beauty down, as o’er its depths they 
pass. 


The golden hues of summer-eve enrich it with their light; 
The morn beholds her crimson fave in radiant blushes bright ; 
The early sun delights to lend the splendor of his brow— 
A mirror of all loveliness, Old Ocean vast, art thou! 


The tall ship proudly rides the wave, and flings her banner 
free 

To every breeze that sportively sweeps o’er the crystal sea ; 

And storm and tempest gloomy, roll their thunders o’er th’ 
face 

Of yeasty waves, so lately rich in every placid grace. 


There’s myst’ry in the dark, deep sea—a myst’ry, who can 
tell ?— 

Within its inmost caves and fields, what unknown beings 
dwell? 

What monstrous, unimagined shapes, rove in that “ vast 
profound ?” 

What heaps of gold, and stores of gems, lie scattered all 
around ? 


What spoils from every distant land—what noble works of 
art ? 

And, oh! more precious far than these, how many a gene- 
rous heart 

And lovely form have been engulphed by thy devouring wave, 

And sunk beneath thy conquering power, to find an ocean- 
grave? 


The pilgrim-winds, a requiem sad, in solitude may sigh ; 

The clouds may grieve in darkness as they flit across the 
sky ; 

And fond affection, tenderly, the mournful tear may weep 

O’er the fearful pillow, where the loved and lost ones sleep. 


The angry surges roar above the warrior’s laurelled crest, 

O’er manhood’s strength, and beauty’s bloom, and child- 
hood’s sinless breast ; 

A vast, unbounded winding sheet, a sepulchre, thou art, 

Of blighted hopes, and sever’d ties, in many a stricken heart. 


Yet art thou faithful to thy trust, thou unrevealing sea! 
The secrets of thy prison-house, securely rest with thee ; 
And, in thine all victorious arm, as in a giant’s gras 


p 


Thou hold’st the fragile toys of earth with still unyielding 


’ 
clasp. 


The miser’s cherished hoards of wealth, unheeded, strew 
thy bed, 

O’er which the wreathing coral groves their trellised branches 
spread ; 
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The pure and spotless ocean pearl, arrayed in modest white; | 
The flashing diamond’s sparkling blaze, in matchless splen- | 
! 
dor bright ; | 
| 


All form a wreath more rich and rare, than ever conqueror 
wore ; 

A monarch’s crown was never gemmed, so richly as thy floor; 

The mightiest sovereign quails and shrinks from thy tre- 
mendous power ; 

A fragment of thy countless wealth, would shame a princely | 
dower! 


Age after age hath rolled away, and still thou art the same; | 

Fair, as when from its Maker’s hand, the young creation 
came ; 

No change is written on thy brow, thou ever-varying main, 

Tho’ faithless as a traitor’s breast, thy wild, inconstant plain. 


Ab! who shall solve thy mystery—who rule and guide thy 
wave? 

Who, but thy great Creator—who thy glorious beauty gave / 

He, at whose voice all Nature bows ; at whose supreme com- 
mand, 

Thy floors were laid, thy boundless waves were measured 
in his hand. 


O, thou Majestic Ocean, dark! whose cold unfathomed bed 

Shall humbly yield, at Heaven’s command, its wave-en- | 
shrouded dead, 

Teach us his voice to hear and love, in thy deep-booming 
roar, 





And on thy beauty as we gaze, may we his power adore. 
et 





* PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A HAPPY MAN, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SPINDLER. 


There are but few fortunate men who realize 
their happiness, and still fewer who publish it for 
the benefit of the world. It is on this account 
that the following pages have been written. In 
contrast with the majority of memoirs and auto- 
biographies, the present author has nothing horri- 
ble or pathetic to relate; and if his simple style 
should never rise above mediocrity, the indulgent 
reader will attribute it solely to that contentedness 
of mind which has rendered him equally insensible 
to the allurements of ambition and inaccessible to 
the attacks of despondency. 

How my father became acquainted with his bride 
it imports but little to know; but I may mention 
the engagement was formed at a ball in Montau- 
ban. Mr. Hubert was a handsome man, and 
Amanda de Lasérre, a pretty girl; but her father, a 
ci-devant seneschal—I know not where—and a 
very respectable old gentleman, looked with some- 
thing of disdain, on the occupation of his future 
son-in-law. But, who ever withstood the efforts 
of two lovers? M’sle de Lasérre became Madame 
Hubert, and added the respectability of her pedi- 
gree to that of her husband’s wealth. The ambi- 
tion of my father was kindled by this accession, 
and he panted for a more enlarged sphere of action: 
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scarce was the honey-moon over, when he cou- 
rageously tore himself from the arms of his bride, 
and sailed for Barbary. Well-meaning friends did 
not fail to spread the report that a Corsair had eap- 
tured the ship, and forced the crew to take service 


| with his majesty of Morocco. Anxiety clouded the 


fair brow of Madame Hubert, repentance saddened 
the heart of her father, and truculent joy bright- 
ened the envious faces of the merchant’s rejected 


rivals. But both sorrow and self-gratulation were 
groundless. A favorable wind wafted papa into 


Toulon: laden with the gains of his enterprise, he 
flew to the arms of my mother, and the rapturous 
hour of their meeting was also that of my birth. 
Seldom has a child seen the light under happier 
auspices. ‘The nurse assures me that my first 
ery was that of delight—an omen that in after- 
life, pleasurable sensations would ever predomi- 
nate over those of an opposite nature ; and such 
indeed has been the case. My earliest recollec- 
tions are of mirth and pleasure. Mother and father 
were always jesting and laughing, and the grave 
old grandpapa, occasionally joined in with conside- 
rable spirit. ‘The young Frenchman who shares 
the warm blood of the South, bears a light heart 
under the tatters of poverty ; what then can trou- 
ble him inthe lap of wealth? Instead then of wea- 
rying my readers with a detail of my childish 
pranks, I will place them with myself in my fif- 
teenth year, when I stood before my father and 
meditated an answer to his question; what profes- 
sion I would choose. I knew not which to say. 
The honorable profession of the law, with its pro- 
mise of fame and wealth, was the choice of my 
grandfather ; commerce, which searches every cor- 
ner of the globe and collects the wealth of each 
in its dazzling cornucopia, was that of my father ; 
while the bustle and martial pomp of the camp 
took captive my mother’s heart and mine with it; 
for fortune began just then to smile again upon 
the French standards which had led back a few 
years before, the heroes of liberty, crowned with 
olive and laurel, from North America. My father 
marked my indecision, and sought to reassure me. 
‘“‘ Choose, my Victor,” said he with a smile ; “three 
paths are open before thee. ‘Thy grandfather’s in- 
terest will aid thee in the robe; my credit will es- 
tablish thee in commerce ; thy uncle, the governor 
of the Military Institute, will help thee to thy 
epaulets. Honor and competence are the rewards 
of success in each profession, and their disadvan- 
tages are nearly equally balanced. If at the bar, 
thou art worried by an insolent superior ; if in 
trade, thy business should be narrowed by hard 
times; or in the field if thou shouldst be wearied by 
‘the toil of a midnight march; comfort thyself with 
‘the reflection, that there are millions less fortunate 
than thou. And be not so unreasonable as to fear 
an honorable bankruptcy, an indiscriminating can- 
‘non ball, or the loss of a suit. Keep a clear con- 
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science, and a light heart; the rest leave to|comforted our hearts,—angels of Hope and Trust. 
God.” How could we despond t 

I took my father at his word, and designed to} One morning, not long after the departure of 
chance, the decision between my vague inclinations | Therese, we found an angel too, sitting on grand- 
and the wishes of my parents. The lots were | father’s bed—friendly, but grave—and father said 
prepared ; my grandfather dressed in his venerable \to mother and me, who stood sobbing at his side: 
attire and ancient peruke, held the urn; I drew—/|“ Behold the happy man! Enviable is his lot, who 
all eyes fixed upon me—I drew the merchant. My |‘ has made such a peaceful escape from a stormy 
father embraced me with tears of joy, and mother | ‘world ; who has dropped the veil of humanity like 
and grandpapa wished me all happiness, without the , ‘a useless garment, and departed without burden- 
slighest trace of disappointment in their faces. | ‘ing our hearts with the sorrows of a farewell.” 
To me all was right. Content with my lot, 1) My mother resisted this philosophy at first, but her 
thought no more on a seat in Parliament, or a mar- | livelier son soon caught its tenor. He hung wreaths 
shal’s staff; I fell to casting accounts, perching, and | of evergreen over the chair of the departed senes- 
measuring, and occasionally made short pean chal, and sought garlands of fresh roses for him- 
on my father’s business. ‘Thus occupied, I scarce |self. But where were roses to be found when 
marked the approach of the time when I was to be | | France lay a helpless victim, bound in thorns? In 
received as my father’s partner. But with itcame| one’s own breast; and in mine—I dare say it— 
the revolution, and the fortune of our house fell | were all the germs of happiness, had they not been 
before it. Grandfather mourned over the past; |nipt by the events of the times. 
mother railed upon the present; and father saw | My father had long suffered under the ceaseless 
yet darker days in the future. But he took his)malice of an official, whose envy was roused by 
measures with prudence and firmness, closed his | Hubert’s selling a few hundred weight more than 
business and devoted his house to domestic peace |he. Justice—for so it was called—was then to be 
and content. These household gods still dwelt | found only in Paris, and it was determined that I 
where few others entered, and though the storm | should carry my father’s complaints thither. I was 
raged without, within reigned four happy hearts—| glad of the commission: Therese and the splen- 
happy though forgotten by all the world beside. | dors of the metropolis fired my fancy. Quick was 
I was as happy as any other member of our little | my leave-taking from father and mother. Amanda 
family, and simply because I was not entirely for- | wept, but father said: “Is the boy a child, and is 
gotten. I need only name Therese, the daughter ry‘ there no Godin Heaven? He looks not like a con- 
of our next neighbor Milon; and all Montauban, 4? spirator, a spy, a disguised priest or a prince in- 
well as the reader, knows the rest. Difficult as I|‘ cognito! The Committee of Safety will place no 
found it to get sight of the seclude ‘obstacle in his way. Go,then! be our fortunate, 
seen, her image never left my heart: such was my ‘our beloved protector! all the we of virtue 
experience ; and it might have been dearly pur- | and a good consciene, attend you ! One more 

| 








‘ 


chased had not Therese found mine equally tena-| grasp of the hand, and I sit in the diligence ; the 
cious. So far all was right; we loved and were | wheels fly, but my fancy outstripped them ; it was 
innocent. The secret of first love is irresistibly ialready in Paris, when the rude and tattered police 
delightful, and ours was so well kept that only my | agent demanded my pass at Sirry. 

relations, Therese’s father and some few frie I had hoped diversion from the ceaseless tumult 
were aware of it. All gave their warm approval. |of Paris, but in vain. ‘Therese’s image was ever 
My friends regarded Therese’s beauty and virtue ; | |before me; I thought but of her. At last I found 
hers, my expected inheritance. The revolution | ‘her father. The mob wasbearing in triumph through 
destroyed the expectations on both sides. Milon|the city his bust wreathed with garlands; and 
was sent delegate to Paris; there became a great | his speeches at the Convent and Mountain, were 
orator and patriot, and began to dream of ministe- |cried by the hawkers in every alley. One day I 
rial, if not of princely honors. He forbade The-|heard him thundering from the ‘Tribune, and the 
rese any further intercourse with me, and my family ‘next met him at the Bureau of Safety, where his 
zealously seconded his wishes. ‘The villagers | voice was all powerful; where no one was heard, 
called us Pyramus and Thisbe. These restraints |but the virtuous citizen Milon; where crowds of 
only increased our passion, and the delights of our|clients asked only for the disinterested citizen 
stolen meetings; for we were fully convinced of | Milon. I greeted him politely: he answered revo- 
our mutual faith, and knew that in spite of every | tutionarie. Hardly would I have known the man 
obstacle, we should succeed at last. The confi-|again—so polite in his native village, and called, 
dence that filled my bosom preserved me from des- on account of his neatness, Pére de la Vergétiéun 
pair, when Therese, at the command of her father, | here a genuine sans- -culotte. 

left Montauban for Paris. “Au revoir, dearest,”| ‘‘ What are you doing here, Victor?” 

said I, as she stepped into the carriage; she smiled| “I have business, Citizen.” 

through her tears, and thus we parted. Butangels “Of what nature ?” 
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“ Here is my petition.” 

He read the paper and put it into his pocket. 

“* Neighbor, I charge myself with this matter.” 

**T will be grateful for the trouble you give your- 
self.” 

“ Neighbor, I can refuse nothing to the unfortu- | 
nate. You shall hear from me. Where do you 
lodge t” 

* At the De Berri Arms.” 

“ At the Red Cap, you should say. Accustom 
yourself at once to the new names. We under- 
stand no jesting here. I will be with you to-day.” 

“* Why will you not suffer me to call upon you t” 

“T have no regular lodgings. <A patriot must 
be every where and no where,—come and go like 
lightning. ‘To night I sleep at the club, to-morrow 
at a tavern, next night at the Bureau of a Section. 
One must be among the people to be beloved of 
them, and not fall into the hands of his enemies. 
Now and then I visit my daughter—whew! How 
you blush! It was on her account then, that you 
wished to visit my house—no more of that.” 

** But, Citizen, whence this sudden enmity to- 
wards me ?”’ 

* Your father is no patriot, and I will have no 
connection with him. We suit each other no 
longer. Therese is to be the wife of a brave 
major, and you must think of another, my lad. 
Your business however shall be cared for, as if I 
were your father-in-law.” 

This singular man kept his word: I had the 
pleasure, in the course of a few days, of sending 
a packet to Montauban, which put my father at 
ease. It was well I forwarded it, as I was des- 
tined to remain somewhat longer absent. Resolved 
to devote a few days more to the pleasures of Paris 
and the hope of seeing Therese, whose residence 
Milon obstinately concealed, I had just left my bed 
one morning, when three fellows with tri-colored 
sashes, entered the chamber. 

“ Your name is Victor Hubert ?” 

“ Yes, my friends.” 

“From Montauban ?” 

“ Yes, my friends.” 

* Come along, good friend.” 

There was no alternative, and off we went to 
the Committee of Safety. Milon was there among 
the directors of the section, and availed himself 
of the tumult to whisper; “ Your father’s enemy 
‘has also sprung his mine. Enraged at our suc- 
‘cess, his associates have caused you to be seized 
‘for a conscript, in order to wound your father 
‘more deeply through you. Make no resistance, 
‘and do not betray me.” 

What was to be done? I made no resistance as 
they placed me before the commandant of the re- 
cruiting station. One man seized me rudely, swear- 

ing I had refused, out of pure aristocracy, to march 
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a whit too late to be driven up as food for the ene- 
my’s powder. They measured me and took my 
signature, and an old surgeon, for form sake, ex- 
amined my body. His hungry glance rested with 
keen desire on my fine coat and glittering chain. 
“ Citizen, you are subject to the asthma,” said he 
quickly, squeezing my ribs with such force that I 
searce had breath to assure him my lungs were per- 
fectly free. “I think I detect some deformity of 
the back.” ‘God forbid! I am as straight as an 
arrow.” He placed himself before me, looked 
with a cunning expression into my eyes, and tap- 
ping my vest pocket where some silver clinked— 
quite a phenomenon at that time in France—slowly 
said: “* You must surely have weak eyes!” “On 
the contrary, my sight is as sharp as a hawk’s.” 
The baffled chirurgeon left me, assuring his asso- 
ciates that I was blind without knowing it. With 
loud laughter they drew on me a rough soldier's 
coat—my fine one was placed at the disposal of 
the Bureau,—a sabre was suspended from my 
shoulder, and the road to fame lay open before me. 

Desponding, but not altogether dissatisfied with 
my lot, I commenced my march for the depot in 
company with a crowd of conscripts, who made the 
Faubourg St. Germain echo with the marcellaise. 
Suddenly I heard my name pronounced ; and from 
the window of a large mansion which we were 
passing, an angel voice cried, “Ah! Victor! is it 
you? Don’t you know me ?” 

“Therese! my life! my all !” 

** Where are you going ?” 

“T am a soldier, my love.” 

*“* Horrible fate !” 

“Fear not. Fortune will never forsake thy 
Victor.” 

“ Forget me not then in your prosperity.” 

“What an expression! But you, my love—the 
Major—” 

“Fear not. He isin Germany and I am a free 
ciloyenne.” 

These words, the strongest assurance of truth, 
inspired my heart far more than the drum which 
called me away. Upon the march, I had full lei- 
sure to meditate upon my fortune. My father’s 
suit was won, and I was called from my apathy 
into a state of unceasing activity. Had I not been 
forced from Paris as a conscript, I should not have 
seen Therese, or heard from her lips those words 
which had inspired me with the courage of a hero; 
I had cause then to be contented with my lot. 
From the frontiers, whither we marched with all 
speed, I wrote to my parents. Barefoot, but full 
of confidence ; poorly armed, but overflowing with 
courage, I stepped upon the soil of Germany, a 
well-wishing enemy. I cried indeed, with my 
comrades, “ War with the castle! peace with the 
cottage!” But I fired neither hut nor palace. I 





under the colors, and ought to be shot. Another 
laughingly said I was a stout fellow, and came not 


assumed the tone of a soldier, but the people wished 
me no evil. A fierce moustache bristled my lip, 
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but my host's children stroked it fearlessly. An 
opportunity at last occurred to display my valor. 
We met a hostile battalion, fought like lions, and 
gained both glory and booty. For my share I re- 
ceived a leaden ticket in my left arm, and the 
manual was over for me. A sapper cut out the 
bullet with his knife, and the Colonel said kindly ; 
“ Citizen! you have done your duty. We have 
no hospital at hand, and you would not, perhaps, 
like to suffer yourself to be taken, in order to gain 
admittance into one of the enemy’s. Go home 
then, and if your arm does not become stiff, you 
can return to share our laurels.” ‘The mess loaded 
me with rations and greetings for parents and 
sweethearts at home, and I turned my face home- 
wards, without epaulets in deeds, but with the best 
prospects of a civic crown and a happy meeting. 
How delighted was I as I turned my back upon 
the camp; but a few days travel brought me into 
a different scene. ‘The main army had been de- 
feated in several engagements, and a large force 
was interposed between me and my native country. 
I was therefore heartily grateful to a kind peasant 
who provided me with a change of coarse clothing, 
by the aid of which I passed the hostile posts. I 
found a little town which I had left under a French 
garrison, again under foreign rule: a Hungarian 
regiment had routed the French, and were now in 
possession. By the aid of my disguise, however, 
I passed the gate, and slipped into a tavern near 
the market-place, where I hoped, by a slight repast, 
to recover strength enough:to carry me that night, 
out of so dangerous a neighborhood. But for a 
moment, | repented of my temerity, when I saw 
two sentinels stationed at the door of the bar-room. 
My German, however, wretched as it was, deceived 
the Hungarians, who quietly let me in. ‘The host 
recognized me, and understanding my wink, treated 
me as an old customer; but on a bench near the 
fire lay one who eyed me more curiously. He 
was a French General, the commandant of the 
captured garrison. Packages of all sizes were 
lying around him ; and while the grenadiers were 
drinking brandy, and talking noisily in their native 
tongue, the General scarce moving his lips asked : 
“Are you not a Frenchman ?” 

“T am Citizen General.” 

“A good patriot ?” 

*] flatter myself that I am.” 

“ And will you help a fellow patriot ?” 

** Speak, General.” 

“T am a prisoner of war, and they are taking 
‘me off to Hungary. In the capitulation I retained 
‘two sealed packages as my own property ; but the 
‘most needful of all is wanting—cash. Under my 
‘head is the regimental fund, about forty thousand 
‘livres in assignats; but what will the paper be 
‘worth on the Danube? Get me fifty louis-d’ors, 


‘and take the uselesslumber. The nation is issu- 
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ing thousands every day, and will never miss it ; 
while solid gold I must have.” 

He ceased, and I reflected in silence. The 
purse of a dead officer which | had got with my 
wound in the battle, contained more than the re- 
quired sum; I| considered awhile, till a touch of 
humanity prompted me to signify, by a scarce per- 
ceptible nod, my assent to the bargain. I left the 
room and counted out, by the dim ligat of a lamp, 
fifty glittering louis-d’ors, which, on my return, I 
managed to convey to him unperceived, and re- 
ceive with equal secrecy, a small paper package. 
We could easily have cheated each other, but ask- 
ing no names, we concealed our respective acqui- 
sitions, and said no more. Soon after, I left the 
town by an unfrequented path, kept off the military 
highways, succeeded in passing the few pickets I 
met, and had the inexpressible delight, one golden 
morning, of finding myself on the banks of the 
Rhine. ‘Then for the first time, | sat down under 
a hedge, and counted over my treasure, which num- 
bered faithfully, forty thousand livres, and something 
more. A boat, brought me by chance, bore me to 
my native soil. 

With what joy my heart throbbed! Had I not 
been pressed for a soldier—had | not received my 
wound, I should never have made that happy ex- 
change, which placed me in the possession of a 
competence. Filial love conquered my desire to 
see Therese. Under the protection of my wound- 
ed arm, I directed my course to the South, and in 
a few days reached Montauban. There I found 
all changed. My father’s enemy had gained the 
upper hand, ruined his opponents, reduced my pa- 
rents almost to beggary, and now sat as represen- 
tative, at Paris, with a good prospect of buying a 
pro-consulate. Milon, on the contrary, had expe- 
rienced a sad reverse, and having with difficulty 
saved his head, had retired to Montauban, where 
in a garret with his daughter, he was happy to earn, 
as a copyist, the means of dragging out his days 
in obscurity and shame. 

I was the messiah of my parents. Mother 
sobbed on my neck ; father pressed my hand with 
joy too deep for words. A fowl was added to the 
frugal repast in honor of my welcome return; but 
emotion prevented the delighted couple from par- 
taking even of the unusual dainty. 

‘* How is it with you, father?” asked I at length, 
but without revealing my altered circumstances. 
Mother shrugged her shoulders, but father an- 
swered as gaily as ever. 

“ Right well, son. Your mother and I are alive 
and hearty ; and love each other as dearly as ever. 
I earn my bread as a clerk to the rich Dral, who 
was formerly, as you may remember, my shop boy. 
Our dwelling is indeed, not our own, nor is it so 











large as our last; but it is comfortable and clean, 


jane to-day, finer than the palace of Versailles, for 


you are here. What more could we desire ?” 
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“ Wealth, father ; a home for your old days ; and 
I bring it with me.” 

The good people stared; and I continued : 

‘* How are assignats now !” 

“The galleys await him, who refuses to take 
them, but the day of the trash will soon be over.” 

‘Then we must use our time. I shall buy an 
estate.” 

* You?” 

“Yes. Ihave made booty, and long for one of 
the confiscated estates. Is there not such a thing 
for sale in the neighborhood ?” 

““A dozen. There is the place at Golessis, the 
old donjon of Gibont, the Chateau de Barral.” 

* Right! The last will suit. Let a carriage be 
got; we must go over to-day, see it, buy it, and 
go to bed contented.” 

So said, so done. The owner of the place, 
frightened at the counter-revolutionary movements 
in the South, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
ridding himself of the dangerous property, and 
speculating with the proceeds before the money 
lost its value. Bargain and payment were soon 
concluded, and in eight days we were in posses- 
sion of our Chateau. With what joy did we view 
the fine old mansion and broad fields, all our own! 
Therese alone was wanting to complete my happi- 
ness. 

My resolution was taken quietly and quickly. 
Dressed in the uniform of the National Guard, 
with my arm in a sling, my moustache neatly curl- 
ed, and a cockade on my hat, I climbed the steep 
that led to Milon’s garret. In deep confusion, papa 
bowed profoundly his powdered head; but with a 
shriek of rapture Therese flew to my arms. 

** My own Victor !” cried she, “I have been true 
to thee, nor have I ever doubted thou would’st seek 
me out, even here.” 

My kiss answered her, and a silent grasp of the 
hand replied cordially to her father’s embarrassed 
salutations. ‘* Darling Therese,” said I, “my heart 
‘is sound, though my arm is not worth much. I 
‘vowed to win golden epaulets, but woollen only 
‘have fallen to my lot: but I care not. If you 
‘yet love me, give me your hand, and come with 
‘me. Ihave a house for you and your father; 
‘and open arms and reconciled hearts await you 
‘there.” 

‘Therese wept; Milon was moved and ashamed. 

** Monsieur Hubert,” stammered he, forgetting 
the republican phrase, “ I know not whether honor 
will allow me to accept your proposal at once. I 
have injured you and promised Therese” 

“ What Brutus has done,” answered I, “ can- 
not affect the notary Milon. But as regards the 
Major 

“He's dead,” interrupted Therese, almost joy- 
ously. ‘* His death freed me from his insupporta- 
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‘I coy not. Victor Hubert, shall I be thy wife ? 
‘Take my hand, we have hoped, we have trusted, 
‘we have conquered.” 

The angels who had so long guarded our for- 
tunes, witnessed at last our holy contract. The 
deserted Chateau of Barral became a temple of 
happiness. My father took charge of the fields, 
my mother, of the house, and Milon buried himself 
again among his books: Therese and I found the 
day too short for our happiness. 

The sun that rose on our wedding day looked 
down once more ofia peaceful land. ‘The reign of 
terror was over, and light began to steal into the 
chaos. The streams of blood and tears were dried ; 
the fugitives returned, and those who had remain- 
ed, thought no more of flight. But the more our 
fields bloomed, the more fruitful they were, the 
more thoughtful became papa Milon, and the in- 
quietude that agitated him was a discord in our 
joyful existence. At last I asked him the cause. 

“] have scruples, my dear son.” 

** Of what nature ?” 

“The possession of this beautiful place disquiets 
me.” 

“Is that all? My conscience, a very tender one, 
is perfectly quiet. ‘The Jacobins ruined my father, 
and with their wretched assignats, I have restored 
his wealth. The chest of the regiment was with- 
out doubt forgotten. ‘The making of the money 
cost nothing, nor has the seller of this place in- 
curred any loss. For paper he sold, and with 
paper he bought again. All is right.” 

** But the original possessor of Barral ? 

* The family has partly fallen under the axe of 
the revolution, and partly died abroad: to my 
knowledge, not one of the ancient family of Pon- 
jon is alive.” 

* But should the rightful heir return poor, wretch- 
ed and needy ?” 

* You torment me with baseless suppositions. 
Candidly, I did not expect such scruples in Citizen 
Brutus Milon, who proclaimed from the Tribune, 
that the goods of the emigrants ought to be de- 
clared forfeit and without owners.” 

“Even so, my son. I caught the fury of the 
time, but experience has made me wiser and better.” 

*“‘ Let us hope the same from our prosperity, and 
labor to improve the present favorable moment, with- 
out troubling ourselves with such anticipations.” 

This conversation was not without its fruits. I 
stole more time from Therese, and employed it in 
redoubled activity. I obtained an army contract, 
and without being a rogue, | managed to lay by 
something considerable in that period of prodi- 
gality, before Therese bore me a son, to whom, at 
her earnest request, my name was given. 

Years fled like days away, and France became 
France again. As I returned one evening from a 
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‘ble solicitations, as well as from the necessity of 
‘disobeying my father’s wishes. I hesitate not. 


short walk in the neighborhood, I saw in the twi- 
light, a man Jeaning against the iron railing that 
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surrounded the court, and gazing earnestly at the | which would have laid me under suspicion of aris- 
house. \tocracy. In Paris, at last, 1 learned by chance 
‘“‘ Good evening, my friend,” said I, “If you are the fate of my relations and the sale of my pro- 
a stranger or traveller, you should know that ajperty. Regret availed nothing: I consoled myself 
bright window is an invitation to every honest man. as well as I could; and my suit for Therese’s hand 
It is a long two hour’s walk to the town, and the gave mea nedrer prospect of happiness. My con- 
overflowing of the Zarn, has rendered the path dan-|stancy, I hoped, would conquer her reluctance, 
gerous for strangers.” ‘and when at Jast the trumpet called me away, I 
“‘ My friend,” answered the stranger, “It mat- | hoped it was to deeds which would render me more 
ters not where I am: leave me here.” |worthy of her. Fortune was at first favorable, 
“In the open air !”’ and the Major became Brigadier ; but reverses soon 
**T am accustomed to it.” followed. M. Hubert remembers my unfortunate 
“T cannot suffer it. I am the master of this’ situation and the assistance he afforded me. That 
house, and I beg , 'gold alone, rendered my existence bearable: the 
* You! You the master of this house! Leave | treacherous rascals plundered my baggage, but the 
me; do not ask me further.” | purse was securely concealed. In the Hungarian 
‘* Why not? You seem to be an honest man.” | prison, to which they dragged me, I languished 
‘“T am your enemy, your born enemy. ‘This | long without hope or friends ; but generous hearts, 
house was mine: in that chamber I was born: I which are as plenty in that distant region, as in 
am the last of the Ponjons.” 





‘our native land, at last sought me out, and lightened 
“If that be the case, you surely will not go away | my captivity. I taught fencing, and was allowed 
without seeing what changes time has wrought in| moderate liberty—an inestimable favor ;—but for- 
your former home ?” gotten by the ever-changing government at home, 
“What do you meant What are you thinking |I began to lose all hope of seeing again these beau- 
of? Go, sir. Leave me alone.” \tiful fields, when the voice of our hero opened 
In the meantime I had given the usual signal.|my prison doors. I flew to Paris; there to en- 
Jacques opened the gate, and I drew the reluctant | counter hunger and want. A former subaltern of 
stranger into the court. My father came to meet | my brigade, reported me to the minister of war 
us with alight: my first glance fell on the stranger | as a fierce jacubin, and all my representations were 
and his on me: we started. ivain. Despairing of restoration to my former 
“ Are you not 
“My God! Are you not 
**'The General ?” 
** The wounded young soldier ?” 
“ You a Ponjon ?” 
‘** You master of this house ?” 
‘* With that money, General 
“ Singular coincidence! That I myself contri-| prising a meeting awaited me.” 





‘rank, I left the capital and determined to offer my 
sword to the grand seignor: but first to see once 
/more the place where I had dreamed away my 
|childhood—to drop a tear amid the well remem- 
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| 
bered scenes, and over the graves of my parents !— 
| no pilgrimage appeared to me too long ; 


we? 


and thus 


” 





jhave I reached this beloved place where so sur- 





buted . | “Tt is the finger of God,” said my pious parents, 

* But not in vain, General.” jand looked at me significantly ; but the hint was 

“T believe it,” said he; and just then Therese | unnecessary—my heart had already indicated my 
and Milon appeared at the door. | course. 

‘“‘ Mons. Baudouin !” cried the first blushing, and; ‘ You are my guest, General,” said I to Ponjon, 
the last growing pale. ‘“ Whence came you? We) whose countenance was full of sorrowful emotion. 
believed you dead. Explain.” “ Dare I accept it!” answered he, with almost a 

I guessed it at once. ‘I'he General, to whom Ij shudder. 
owed my fortune, was my former rival. We drew| “JI have been a soldier, General,” replied I. 
him into the house, seated ourselves around him, |‘ Among companions in arms a word is sufficient.” 
and he began— He grasped my hand and remained. 

“This house has long been the seat of my an-| Fora day or two all went well. I and my family 
cestors. I was a wild youth, and intoxicated with | were enraptured ; but Ponjon could not bear it long. 
the new dreams of freedom, on the breaking out| A stranger in the house of his fathers, a guest at 
of the revolution, took service with the French) the table of her whose hand he had sought—it was 
Guards, with whom I fought on the coast and in|too much. One evening he called me into the 
Vendée. I dreamed not in the meantime, that my | garden; “I am going to-morrow, my friend.” 
parents had been dragged to the scaffold and my} ‘“* Why so?” 
elder brother had perished among the royalists.| ‘I cannot bear it. I must do something. I 
Dazzled by my rapid advancement, and distracted | must be active. This idleness kills me.” 
by the tumult of the times, I forgot family and “ Whither do you propose going t” 
home, and no one ever discovered my real name,’ “To Turkey.” 
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** Will a brave man abjure his country t” 

‘** My country has refused my proffered arm.” | 

**Can you serve her but with the sword?” 

“ How else? I have no capital for any other | 
enterprise ; indeed I shall scarce be able to reach | 
Marseilles, where I must trust to the generosity | 
of some mariner for a steerage passage to the | 
Levant.” 

** You may command my purse.” 

“By no means; | am already in despair at 
being unable to return you your fifty louis-d’ors.” 

“* Let me leave this painful subject. Come to 
my chamber.” 

We entered the room. ‘ This money is yours,” 
said I, handing him a bill of exchange. 

“ How is that 1” 

*“*1t is the forty-four thousand livres which I re- 
ceived from you.” 

** Sir! would you shame me outright ?” 

* By nomeans. I only discharge my conscience 
of adebt. 1 am not able to restore you the pos- 
sessions of your ancestors, but this at least I can 
do, and I rejoice in the opportunity.” 

The General was silent. 

“T gave you paltry paper,” said he, at length. 

“TJ used it as gold. It is but just and right that 
I return its full value.” 

The General was again silent. 

“* Have you deducted the fifty louis-d'ors ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Then I will take the rest. You have done 
well my friend, and I will prove to you that I also 
understand what is right. ‘To-morrow I shall leave 
you, but you will hear from me again.” 

We said no more, and Ponjon kept his resolution. 
He departed without saying whither, but promised 
to write svon. Mother and father were content 
with me, and Milon’s scruples put at rest. The- 
rese redoubled her love, and I was richer in house 
and conscience, although my savings had gone 
with Ponjon. We toiled threefold, but the theme 
of our evening conversation was ever our noble 
friend Ponjon. 

Only too soon were they interrupted. One 
morning, gens d’armes entered my room. The 
family had gone to a neighboring féte: Milon and 
I were to follow. The officer exhibited a warrant 
from the justice at Montauban. I was astounded, 
and Milon terrified almost to death. To my eager 
questions the stern silence of authority was the 
only answer. I instantly prepared to accompany 
them, while an official noted my books and papers. 

“ What shall I say to your wife and family !” 
asked the desponding Brutus. 

“That I have been called to Paris on urgent 
business. Nothing more—on your word!” 

He gave it, but with little intention to keep ‘it. 

We drove to Montauban, and after half an hour’s 
delay there, continued our way to Paris where I 
was placed au secret inthe conciergerie. For the 
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first time in my life I began te despond, but the next 
thought restored my confidence. I knew I was 

innocent, that my friends could not for a moment 

doubt it, and that after a short separation a happy 

meeting awaited us. Jn my silent cell my thoughts 

were always upon home, and my serenity was not 

disturbed when I heard from the tribunal the charge 

of frand in fulfilling my army contract. An un- 

grateful fellow whom I had reared from a boy, and 

been at last compelled to discharge for some vil- 

lainy, had, out of revenge, become my accuser. 

My innocence was soon made manifest ; for a short 

examination served to detect the falsity of a charge 

so entirely baseless; and while I was awaiting my 

discharge, the severity of my confinement was 

diminished. The first visit I received was from 

my wife and parents, who had hurried to the capi- 

tal for the purpose of throwing themselves at the 

feet of the Consul. The justice of the commis- 
sion had saved them this step, and the brave Pon- 
jon, whom they had found out, undertook to remove 

the last obstacle to my return. With my child 
by the hand, he entered the prison in glittering 
uniform, and glowing with self satisfaction. With 
one hand, he reached the jailer the order for my 
‘release, and with the other, handed me a letter, 
which was as follows, in the Consul’s own hand- 
writing: “ Monsieur! The decision of the Com- 
‘mission has assured me of your innocence, and 
‘the General Ponjon has informed me of your me- 
‘rits. ‘The sum you returned to the coffers of your 
‘country, through the General, deserves my ack- 
‘nowledgments, and I will see that you lose nothing 
‘by your integrity. This day I receive your son 
‘Victor among the pupils of my marine, and will 
‘care for his advancement. For yourself, I have 
‘no place to offer—no distinction to bestow, but 
‘my friendship and esteem.” 

I kissed the paper, my wife moistened it with 
her tears, and my son capered around my narrow 
cell. The General drew me with friendly force 
out of the prison. 

“Have I understood all right, noble Ponjon ?” 
asked I, ‘you returned the money to the treasury ?”’ 

“Certainly. It was but right.” 

* And kept nothing for yourself?” 

“No my friend. But do not praise my disinte- 
restedness. I was restored to my rank, and gain- 
ed the Consul’s particular favor, to which I owe 
the ability to serve you on the present occa- 
sion.” 

I embraced him in silence, while my heart spoke 
with a thousand tongues. Unfortunately he could 
not follow us home, whither we immediately has- 
tened, but remained in Paris with my son, who 
was preparing to join his ship. Garlands awaited 
me at Barral, but the finest were hung round the 
portrait of the General. My father said to me 
* you owe to the good General your release from 
prison, and the favor of the Chief Magistrate. You 
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are pa tiioe in nhis debt. The forty-four ee livres } dene our income was , diminished a half by Drol’s 
are nothing to yovr credit. Do you not see it ?’’| absence, we remained contented in our tranquillity. 
My father was right. My debt oppressed me One evening when we were sitting together and 
I called the family together. They were of my | speaking of Ponjon, the General himself entered. 
opinion, and we readily agreed to devote ourselves | Our joysand congratulations were boundless ; but he 
again to poverty. Victor was provided for by the | interrupted them, and said, “I can give you but two 
Consul; | was in my prime, active and healthy;|minutes. I am en route for Spain. Not a word 
Therese was skilful in household affairs; and our| about Barral. You have acted honorably, and in 
parents were easily contented. We resolved to) | ‘honorable hearts gratitude is athome. My refusal 
restore to Ponjon the mansion of his fathers. With | would have disappointed you, and therefore I re- 
all the forms of law, I conveyed the lands andj|ceived it; but go back now, and keep it in my 
transmitted the deed in a letter which explained | name.” 
our feelings. He returned no answer, but in a| “ But could you not come and live with us ?” 
few days an attorney at Montauban, who had re-| He became almost angry. 
ceived instructions to that effect, despatched a bai-| “Am I not a soldier!” said he. ‘ Do not my 
liff to take charge of the property. We removed| peace and honor call me to the field? and even 
to the village, and I could not help thinking that | were it not so, have I not loved? No! M. Hu- 
our circumstances had never been quite so narrow | bert, I must be my own friend, as well as yours.” 
as then, for we had brought scarce a sou away.| The General departed. We went to Barral, 
The stolid Dral received me again into his counting- | recommenced farming, and paid interest and rent 
room ; Therese opened a millinery ; Mother kept | honestly to Ponjon’s attorney. Barral became a 
house ; Father attended to a small garden; and. little paradise; but the older my parents became, 
Milon wrote whatever came to his pen. We were! the more longingly they looked back to the old 
ayain busy and contented. ‘The cares of the day | | house in Montauban, that had once been their own. 
gave us sufficient variety, the evening meeting suf- | |Hopeless longing! But what reason despairs of, 
ficent enjoyment. The good villagers called us| fate often bestows. We received from Burgos, a 
the hermit family; and I believe too, they called ‘letter from Ponjon in these words: “ Our country- 
us fools, who out of caprice, had plunged them- \*man Drol is fast driving to ruin; his prodigality 
selves into poverty. Our consciences however | “ is bringing him to bankruptcy. I won a trifle 
gave it another name ; and that was enough. |‘ from him yesterday at play, which I send you as 
In the meantime, the war in Germany drew our | “‘a memento of my gratitude. Your conduct with 
friend every day further from his country, and left |“‘ respect to Barral, is well worthy of a return. 
us no expectation of receiving an answer to our |“ Farewell, if, as is likely, I shall not see you 
letter. His silence excited no suspicien of his | “ again.” 
friendship, and a packet which I received fromthe! This enclosed a deed from Drol to Ponjon for 
imperial camp, though it brought nothing from him, | his house in Montauban, and an assignment of the 
showed that he still thought of us. On opening | same by the General to us. In a few days we 
a Cross of the Legion of Honor was in my hand, | were installed by the authorities, with great re- 
with a sealed diploma, and a slip of paper whereon’ joicings, in an old family mansion. ‘The day I re- 
appeared these words, in the Emperor’s hand: | ceived the Legionary Cross, I called the whitest of 
“*Mons. Hubert. I forgot to place your name! my life; but it was not. The day we reéntered 
‘on the first list of those who deserved this Cross, the old house, was my happiest, in observing the 
‘but you shall not be the last to receive it. The|exultation of my venerable parents. They hur- 
‘ minister of war has nominated you for the com- ‘ried from room to room; from one staircase to the 
‘missariat at Montauban, and the place is at your | other—they sought recollections, and found them 
‘ refusal.” in every nook and corner of the building. The- 
This was the white day of my life. Therese | rese and I were happy; Milon wasnot. He began 
tied the riband with pride in my buttonhole, and I | to think of his own house, and his pining shortened 
wore it with modesty. ‘The commissariat, how- | his days. He followed grandfather, quite as si- 
ever, for which I heard betimes that Drol was an | ‘lently, though not so unexpectedly. I was pleased 
applicant, I declined. He had relieved our dis- | to find the purest filial piety in the grief of The- 
tresses, and had I deprived him of his bread, mine | rese; for it promised me, if it should be my lot to 
would have been embittered. I preferred to take | precede my parents to the tomb, they would be 
care of his business in his absence; lock up his! cherished as a sacred duty by her. 
house—formerly ours—and collect his debts. But | The same year we were again rejoiced by an 
we all blessed the General, whose friendship had | unexpected visit from Ponjon, who was hastening 
advanced me to such honors. ‘The town now by post to Russia, at the same time that my Victor, 
bowed before us, but behind our backs still called|a tall aspirant in naval uniform, happened to be 
us fools; for I had again refused to make an easy| spending a furlough with us. In the few hours 
fortune. We laughed however at the town, and they were together, he completely gained the heart 
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of the General, who, at his departure caught him 
to his breast, embraced hin repeatedly, and called 
him his son. Springing into his carriage he hand- 
ed mea sealed paper: “ That is my will,” said 
he ; ‘* You, dear Hubert, are my executor. My pre- 
‘sentiment has been once happily deceived, and I 
‘have seen you again: Fate may not be so kind 
‘another time, and Russia is far. ‘Take it, open 
‘it at the proper time—adieu !” 

In the fervent hope of restoring the melancholy 
document to Ponjon’s hands, I deposited it in court ; 
but this time, our friend had predicted truly. An 
old lancer of his brigade brought me the sad in- 
telligence, and his last farewell. My silent grief 
was as deep as Therese’s louder lamentations, but 
I consoled myself with the thought that he had ob- 
tained his wish, and died on the bed of honor. My 
Victor was his heir. The hoarded rents of Barral, 
from which the General had not drawn a liard, were 
left to me ; and by one magic word we found our- 
selves again in affluence—affluence dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of such a friend. 

Victor has become a deserving officer, and his 
silver-haired grandparents have just learned from 
his enraptured father, that he has highly distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Navarino, where 
he has gained both distinction and promotion. The 
young Captain is still following the call of duty 
on the ocean ; but the time of his return cannot be 
distant, and who shall say they will not see it? 
Hope and happiness sustain existence in spite of 
envious fate. ‘Though our son is away from us, 
his future prospects enrapture us. The spirits of 
the seneschal, of Milon, and above all, of the good 
Ponjon, protect our hearth. We have a portrait 
of the noble General, whose image is yet more 
truly graven on our hearts, and the old Lancer, who 
recounts his deeds and repeats his words, sits at 
our table. 





THE DEAD SEA. 
BY E. W. B. CANNING. 


There is a gulf of waters, dark and deep, 
To which Earth’s other waters, whether bound 
In the still bosom of the “ rock-ribbed hills,” 
Or sent with foam and thunder to the sea, 
Bear small resemblance. Silent and alone, 
It laves the feet of mountains that are bleak 
And bald with desolation. Not a tree 
Lifts from their sides its tall top to the sun ; 
Not a green herb sucks from the brackish soil 
Its sickly nutriment, or stoops to kiss 
The briny wave, orto return its shade. 
The dreariness and curse of endless drought - 
Encircle it, and pestilential fumes 
Sweat from the burning sands, and salt the gloom. 
There plays within that sullen, leaden flood 
No fish, whose gleaming sides of white and gold, 
Flash, as he seeks his nook beneath the shore. 


The Dead Sea. 
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No bird of cheerful caro] wakes his note 
Above its bosom, or with shining wing, 
Ripples its surface in his joyous flight. 
The grateful breeze of even doth not stir 
Its chill cold cheek of molten death, nor curl 

A single billow into smile. And when, 

E’en the loud tempest comes with darkness down, 
And volleying thunder, from the gorges dark 

Of girding mountains—when, the fearful voice 
Of the storm-spirit howls amid the crash 

Of elemental war, those waters drear, 

Still sleep an iron slumber, deeper made 

By that which rocks above them, nor despatch 

A wrathful wave, to lash the frighted shore. 
There holds the Genius of solitude 

His voiceless throne, and scarce a wandering foot 
Of man or brute disturbs his realms, save when 
The lone and musing traveller comes to sit 

And ponder o’er that silent, surgeless sea, 

And tune his harp to sadness while he sings. 

It is not that, in utter loneliness, 

Those waters lie; that, not a transient bird 
Breaks the dead silence of its solemn shores ; 

It is not that, the tenants of the flood 

No home can find within those briny deeps ; 

Nor yet that, parched desolation reigns 

Supreme o’er all—’tis not for these alone, 

That such a spell enthrals the gazer there. 

O no! that sea, so dark and billowless, 

Is eloquent though voiceless ; and from out 

Its pitchy depths, to desolation sealed, 

Cometh a tale of horror. And the heart 
Shrinks, when it reads the awful characters 

A God of vengeance hath recorded there. 

Ages on ages hath that silent wave 

Stood, the memorial of Almighty wrath ; 

And ages still to come shall learn from thence 
How Sodom, Admah, and Zeboim fell 

With lost Gomorrha, in a sea of fire. 

x * % * + 

*T was the last day of Sodom. But the crowd 
That slept within its portals knew it not. 

Scarce had the prayer of righteous Abraham 
Died on the Angel’s ear, and still within 

That fated city’s walls, the messengers 

Of its impending doom were lingering. 

Vainly had gone the fearful summons forth— 
“Up! get you out, for Sodom falls to day !” 

It seemed the mockery of an idle dream, 

And none repented ; and as now, the sun 
Tipped the far mountains with his coming beam ; 
How looked that guilty city, sunk in sin, 

And cradled in pollution! The repose 

That settled there was that of revellers 

Spent, satiate, and o’erweary, There they lay, 
Grouped or alone—each where his deed of crime 
Was latest done, or, where, in vain, retreat 
Failed mid the dark to guide his groping hand. 
In streets, because of early morn, yet still, 
Infrequent paced the wakened citizen, 

And as he met his neighbor, might be beard 

A curse upon the last night’s ill success, 

Or shameless boast of deeds, men blush to name. 
And see around the door of righteous Lot, 

The crew that grope bewildered, and blaspheme ! 
Them, riotous at midnight for debauch, 

Angelic power made blind and led astray. 

Each house breathed rank corruption—every heart 
The darkened centre of atrocity, 

And e’en the dreams of those who slumber still, 
Are rife with lust, and stratagem, and spoil. 


— 





Ill fated city! full of damning crimes! 
Thy measure of enormity is brimmed, 
And e’er yon sun has climbed the heights of noon, 
Thou shalt be blotted from the things that be! 

+ * * * * 
Over the vale of Sodom, gathering clouds 
Grow dense and lowering. Summoned from afar, 
The huge, stern masses thither bend their way, 
And knot, and swell, and blacken. "Tis the gloom 
Not of the transient tempest, for it hangs 
Like solid wrath and darkness in the sky, 
And stoops as though with vengeance pregnant— 


Hark! 
A how] as loud as mingled thunderings, 
Breaks from yon mountain, and runs bellowing on 
Adown the chain! And lo! as on it goes, 
How shake the rocks, and tremble the tall tops 
Of trees, as though an earthquake pillowed them ! 
Anon, another! yet more loud, whereat 
The men of Sodom silent stand, and pale 
And ashen lips, and ghastly cheeks, grow rife, 
And the tear starts ’mid whispers of alarm. 
Heavens! now that cloud of frowning wrath is rent! 
And lo! descends a huge and jagged stream 
Of molten ire, that secathes and dazzles! See! 
A yawning fissure opes to bury it, 
And out flash lurid flames! 
O horror! 
The very hills have burst with hellish din! 
And from a thousand fountains, upward leap 
With stench and vapor, long imprisoned fires, 
That hiss and roar, and spout the lava streams 
That madden down the valley. Chasms rive 
The everlasting rocks, and sulphurous flames 
Sweat from the sulphurous soil, that reeks and boils ! 
The very clouds outpour the pitchy rain, 
And torrent brimstone, kindling as it falls, 
Aud mingling, fallen, into blazing streams 
That meet and deepen, till a surging sea 
Of quenchless fire o’erwhelms, engorges all! 
* * * * 7 
The sun was up, when at the walls of Zoar, 
Lot turned him toward the fated plain, and lo! 
The smoke thereof, as of a furnace vast, 
Went black and foul to Heaven! 
Look thou on 
That dead and solemn sea, and learn the rest. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 1841. 





THE NEPENTHES. 


Know ye the little plant that springs 
Up from a heathen sod, 
Revealing thus to heathen hearts 
The providence of God? 
Where Man to Man doth jdol-worship teach— 
The sweet Nepenthes springs a purer Faith to preach. 


Where fall not showers, and fall not dews, 
And stream and fount are dry; 
It lifts its little pitcher-lid, 
And wooes the traveller’s eye : 
A limpid water sparkles in its urn, 
Though skies above are dry, and sands around it burn. 


Earth, sometimes like a desert, seems ; 
Life’s comfort-streams are dry ; 

Throbs wearily the heavy heart ; 
Grows dim the waiting eye ; 


The Nepenthes.— Korner. 


| Whither? oh whither, shall the weary turn? 
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| Where shall the spirit find some kind Nepenthe’s urn? 


Poor pilgrim of Ceylon! not thou 
That mystic urn can show,— 
That living water hast not thou— 
Thou know’st not whence its flow ; 
The Bible— page inspired! to that I tarn— 
When Earth’s last stream is dry, that’s my Nepenthes’ urn. 
Maine. ELIZA. 


KORNER. 
“Ach wer ruft nicht so gern unviderbringliches an !— 
Ach wer schatst ihn genug, diesen vereilenden Werth !"'* 
Goethe. 

A more than common interest clings around the 
literary works of Kérner, because with reverence 
for his intellectual gifts, are blended admiration for 
his self-devotion, and regrets at the speedy termi- 
nation of a life, so brilliant in its briefness. Genius 
never gains such generous and universal acknow- 
ledgment, as when its powers are early unfolded 
and prematurely blighted. ‘The world recognizes 
with kinder criticism, the endowments of a mind, 
that passed away in the freshness of its spring-time, 
leaving us only the proud memory of all it was, 
and the mournful picturing of what it might have 
been. ‘Talents far from lofty, have won distinction 
for their possessors, when the mystery of death 
had hallowed them; and censure turns silently from 
those the gods had loved. It were profanation to 
examine rudely the rose which the blight had de- 
stroyed, while the morning dew yet glittered on 
the folded leaves; and in remembering a fallen star, 
we only recall its brightness. It is not singular, 
since lenient judgment is so generally awarded 
to the early lost, that admiration when justly 
founded should deepen into enthusiasm,—and few 
have obtained or deserved more ardent praise than 
the writer, whose swift career was a living ro- 





youth with the higher and graver wisdom of man- 
hood. Lord of the Sword and the Lyre, noble as 
a patriot and a poet, reverenced by the multitude, 
and nearly worshipped by a few, Korner realized 
in the morning of life all that others can scarcely 
win when life’s night is closing. 











| mise no more than it brought. 


| *Ah! who does not love thus to bring back the irrevocable ! 


Who values enough, that fast-fleeting treasure ! 


mance, and who combined the unsullied feelings of 


His rewards 
were gained, while the power to prize, and the ca- 
pacity to enjoy them, were in their strength, and 
before the rich flush of exciting wishes had fled 
| from a disposition, ‘Time never taught to despond. 
It was not for him to toil through years of hope 
deferred, till the heart grew faint; to bear, or to 
battle with disappointments; to live on through re- 
grets; to survive all of existence, but its sufferings. 
The future, in all its brightest pictures, could pro- 
I{ope “ smiled en- 
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chanted” to the last; and the “ golden hair” she 
waved, never grew dark in his sight. The fairest 
recompenses genius can give, all were his: fame, 
glory, love; and the last, best blessing, of an early 
grave. 

Perhaps, by the young and enthusiastic only, the 
works of Korner are truly appreciated; for his 
writings abound in the fervent sentiment, and high- 
soaring, unselfish tenderness, which appeal most 
forcibly and successfully to dispositions still earnest 
in congeniality with ideal loveliness. The same 
unchecked warmth which inspired the poet to de- 
lineate, enables the reader fully to sympathize ; for 
who has not experienced how readily the fancies 
of the young go forth to meet an author in his 
dreams? In poetry, as in reality, youth has its vi- 
sions; and its love for the imaginative in litera- 
ture, is for awhile an absorbing passion. It is a 
bright era, when this fondness is first awakened, 
and the star-lit land of fiction is seen in its far- 
stretching beauty. What words can portray the 
world opening on the young reader, with the pages 
of his first poem! By the might of its spell the 
portals of a new existence unclose, “on golden 
hinges turning.” It matters not to him that the 
characters he loves or hates so eagerly, live but in 
the records of those verses; that his warm appre- 
ciations is lavished on written dreams. It were a 
doubtful wisdom to scoff at this sympathy—a cruel 
kindness to rouse the enthusiast from the charmed 
repose, whose beautiful delusions are fairer than 
the visions of slumber. His thoughts have given 
them actual life; and in the ecstasy of the decep- 
tion, he forgets he is deceived. Like all perfect 
belief, this departs and returns not. We cannot 
feel again such entire and fervent confidence in 
another’s fancies: for experience is the enemy of 
reliance. We admire still, but the admiration is 
fainter and more measured ; reflection subdues ar- 
dor; we grow critical in our later commendations, 
and, like Falkland, learn to think enthusiasm away. 
Perhaps no after-enchantment ever possesses the 
influence of the earliest ;—the first poem and the 
first love are equally the most prized, because they 
were the first. ‘Some one has wisely said it is a 
difficult thing to paint the pleasures of youth: for 
at last the real enjoyment is in being young. 
Hence it is ever with melancholy we recall the 
delights of old times, and remember that, after all, 
they were only illusions. We mourn them; for 
the hereafter they shadowed forth we cannot find, 
and they, in their earnestness, can never return. 
The truths of life, like the hours on a dial, are 
marked by shadows; and time tells us the correct- 
ness of the Arabian proverb, that the remembrance 
of the past isa sigh. A poet’s loudest praise is 
always spoken by young lips, and echoed by hearts 
still strangers to that worldly criticism, 

** Die so gern das Strahlend zu schwarzen lieben.” 


Much of the romance which distinguishes early 
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life, is visible in Kérner’s writings; and they dis- 
play a simplicity of sentiment and fervor of thought, 
a maturer mind would have forgotten. In the lite- 
rary productions of older intellects, the imaginative 
is more mingled with the harshness of daily obser- 
vation; the beautiful still blends with the actual : 
but poetry with them is no longer believed to be 
reality. The noonday of existence is not favorable 
to fancy; it requires a dimmer and more religious 
light. Then, truth leaves little place for the 
merely ideal; and we discover too much deceit 
around us, willingly to court deception. This pe- 
riod of indifference, the warrior-poet was not 
doomed to know; the visionary realm of fancy was 
always before him unclouded in its loveliness; he 
stood on holy ground, and the promised land of 
song was stretching beneath him. The world of 
poesy rose on his view; a vast Western continent 
whose mental treasures realized for him the temp- 
tations of El-Dorado. His was that enviable epoch 
in intellectual life, when the mind, like an olian 


harp, is roused to the consciousness of the sweet- 


ness slumbering in itself, only when the passing 
breath of holy and stirring thoughts wakes the 
sleeping music. It was not his lot to survive his 
young beliefs, and to reject their purity. He lived 
and died amid his dreams; and have not the vi- 
sions of a soul like his more in them of heaven 
than of earth? 

It is curious to trace the mental changes of a 
long literary career; to note how, as thought deep- 
ens, it grows darker and sadder; to mark the gra- 
dual approach of mind to its human boundary, and 
of feeling to its dim decline. Youth has been 
called the season of illusions, but it is only the 
time when illusions are most perfect. Later years 


/have as many, bat they are duller in coloring, and 


briefer in continuance; we glide from dream to 
dream, each succeeding one less lovely, and less 
earnest. We see how often the extremes of intel- 
lectual life tend towards each other; how the 
traits and characteristics of younger times return 
to the advanced in years. The peaceful expres- 
sion of childhood is frequently written on the faded 
features of the old, and the same alteration is im- 
pressed on the mind. The preference for imagi- 
native and marvellous works is strongest at the 
dawn and the decline, in those for whom the mys- 
teries of truth are still untested, and in the ones 
who have proved them to be “ stranger than fic- 
tion.” Age is often as credulous as childhood, as 
if it had gone to the limits of knowledge, and found 
simple humility its earthly perfection. Life has 
its morning and evening twilight, when thought 
holds communion with spirits, and loves to revel 
among the shadows the uncertain light has sum- 
moned, and endowed with transient being. It 
seems as if reflection grows weary of its vain 
search for wisdom, and turns listless from the les- 





sons of an experience that affords no answers to 
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the doubts it teaches, as if uneiiins learns at last | the intensity of passion without its selfishness ; and 
to distrust itself; and the world-worn heart for- ‘the ardent tone of his disposition, was evinced i 
sakes its depressing creed, to embrace once more | the warmth and constancy of his personal connec- 
the purer and earlier faith which hopeth and be- | tions. He proved the truth of Jean Paul's asser- 
lieveth all things. The fictitious productions of | tion, that those who love one human being purely 
writers in advanced life, generally partake most | and sincerely, love all; for the same devotion which 
largely of sentiment and improbability : the last no-| distinguished the poet’s home-preferences, went 
vels of the author of Waverley, are an example of | forth to deepen and confirm his interest in hu- 
this tendency. It may be too, that this same | manity, and to prompt his many sacrifices to the 
returning to early tastes, and warmer feelings, | welfare of his country. 

prompted the singular love, which revived in Goe- | The poems of Kérner image, with peculiar vi- 
the’s character the ardent romance of youth, and | | vidness, the prevailing traits of his mind. We 
gave to his old age a passion wilder than boyhood’s. | find in them, high and earnest reverence for truth— 
And after all, though it has its weakness, there is|the unwav ering aspirations of a spirit, proud but 
something beautiful in this going back of the soul | self-forgetting, and the settled foundation of strong 
to the innocence of its dawning—this readoption of |religious hope. The loveliness of his moral en- 
its first religion. Romance is natural piety, and|dowments, undoubtedly lend additional charms to 
the pure heart is its shrine. It is only to the no-|his imaginative productions; though observation 
bly gifted that the loveliness of this second youth | has shown the fallacy of Baptiste Rousseau’s 
can come: on common minds the world’s records | theory, that to be a good poet, one must necessa- 
are written too darkly to be obliterated. They put| sarily be a good man. From the works of most 
on the mantle of selfishness, and misname it phi- | young authors, we gather a knowledge of them- 
losophy ; they have learned to mock the exaggera- | | selves: for they consult nature more than policy, 
tions of sentiment, and forget to recall its rapture. | and write from the impulse of feelings, to which ex- 
For them such dreams are but vanity, and they | perience has not yet brought concealment, and the 
dwell on them no longer. The altars of their! necessity of control. A French author has said, 
early worship have parted with their sacredness, there is much in our characters which can only be 
and the dust of the earth has gathered to profane | known through our writings; and it may be so; for 
and sully their idols. ‘J peut y avoir erreur et|the thoughts we pour forth in composition, are fre- 
illusion partout ; il y a des hommes aux yeux des-| quently those which common life affords few op- 
quels, les sentiments sout de la folie,” were the | |portunities of displaying. Youthful genius seems 
words of one who had read hearts well. If we!ever longing to be understood; and the yearnings 
may find folly in all at last, it is idle to seek it; and|for sympathy prompt the candid utterance of 
we gain no happiness in searching for it among | thought, however wild. The public at a distance 
the visions of our youth. It were wiser to keep|looks so temptingly to the enthusiast, that he for- 
them holy, to rest, like a garland of Spring flowers, | gets the harsh critics in its midst, and writes with 
on the sad brow of Memory. 





\the unreserved ardor he feels. ‘This fearless con- 
One of the most precious boons which genius | fidence with Kérner never past away : for it sprang 
awards to its favorites, is the fervent and lasting | from the dictates of a heart that had little to dread, 
devotion they frequently awaken. A lofty intellect | and nothing te hide. The “purple light” of en- 
seldom meets with entire sympathy: its nature | thusiasm was around him, and he was strong in 
prevents it ;—a mind high in originality, must al-|the uprightness of his hopes and his aims. For 
ways, in some respects, be solitary. But there | him, life yet wore its softest coloring; Summer 
may be love without perfect comprehension,—and | flowers still blossomed in his pathway, and the 
genius rarely exists, without exciting, in some por- | stars of promise were shining in the sky. Well it 
tion of its career, a deep and true affection. — for him that the time never came for those 
read of literary friendships unbroken and unchanged | flowers to wither, and those stars to be clouded. 
for years, and sometimes entertained by those who | Never, in sterner years, could visions so radiant 
were rivals in the same mental race. On Korner, | have thronged about him. In after seasons, we 
the brightness rested of a softer and gentler tie 5 cease to believe that angels visit the earth; and 
and he knew, in all its spotless purity, the holiness | the heavens that seemed so near us in our youth, 
of a sister’s. love. Circumstances combined to} are changed—they become shadowy, and afar. 
strengthen a tenderness, in which appreciation of | For one gifted like Korner, long life is but a 
the poet’s powers mingled with pride in a brother’s | lengthened exile,—and we know not what we do, 


fame. The link that lent their life such beauty, | in lamenting the briefness of such a pilgrimage. 


was not divided at last; for the author’s death was| He would too soon have found the vanity, even of 


soon followed by that of his sister. Their fate| rewards like his; glory is not happiness; love re- 
has been hallowed in song, by one whose poetry | turns to its dwelling in the skies, and fame cannot 
was the fitting chronicle of hearts and destinies | | satisfy ; ; for at last, it is but the echo great names 
like theirs. In Kérner’s character, all feeling had ‘leave behind them, when they have been proudly 
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spoken by the world. ‘The poet's existence is| 
never so blest as when it is early closed; for when | 
the flush of bright, young thought has faded away, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sadder imaginings are his portion; the worldlier im- 
pressions on which he enters are wearying in their 
selfish wisdom, and he has no refuge from the 
crowd of cares that soil the heart they press. He} 
could have gained no recompense for the whisper- 
ings of lovely fancies—the low, spirit-voices of 
poetry—the delightful credulity of romance. He 
could meet nothing to repay the hopes he parted 
with—the illusions he forsook, and the warm feel- 
ings he must have learned to crush. 

It is a sad thing to turn from the melody of the 
dream-land, and hear the harsh tone of reality, with | 
its ever-recurring and perplexing question—Cui | 
bono? JANE T. LOMAX. 








THE ENGLISH EMIGRANT’S WIFE. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


The English Emigrant’s Wife 





‘T'll never see thee, England— 
Far, far across the wave ; 
By these pale arins, oh God, I know, 
I’ll find me here a grave! 
Dear Tavistock, my early home ! 
Next Heav’n for thee I sigh, 
Thy parish church, thy rose-veil’d tombs— 
*T were nothing there to die. 


‘Thy scenes | hail! thy Summer groups, 
And visionary glee— 
The rank that graced my wedding day, 
I see! indeed I see! 
And it shall deck me in my death, 
And trim my resting-place ; 
Then as I left thee, England— 
I'll close my earthly race.’ 


The woodman traced his morning path, 
The fieldman yoked his team— 

But oh, fast down their tawny cheeks 
Did silent tear-drops stream ! 

Nor shone that day the village hill 
With rosy youth at play, 

And many read the Holy Book 
As on the Sabbath day. 


Now bow’d the sexton on his spade, 
The golden sun was low, 

When down the shaded graveyard lane 
The mourners journey’d slow: 

First cross’d the gate two holy men, 
With vestments black as night ; 

Then swung the coffin’d dead between 
Six maidens all in white! 


Alas, on every breast there gleam’d 
The lily of the vale! 

On braided heads and cinctur’d brows, 
Bloom'd roses red and pale ! 

Nor holy hymns around the tomb 
The snowy damsels sung ; 

But with an ancient bridal lay 
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rhe funeral evening rung. 


— Progress of 


Civil Liberty. [DecemBER, 


Thus wedded she in Tavistock, 
And hasten’d to the sea: 
And thus her lily corpse was laid 
Beneath the locust tree. 
Then by the fading light of heaven 
The spadesman truss’d her grave ; 
And to her darkening mound their wreaths, 
The parting maidens gave. 
D. C. NEvIN. 


Sewickly vale, Pennsylvania. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


No fact is more evident, or more gratifying to 
the Christian and the Philanthropist, than the ad- 
vancement of the human race in the great princi- 
ples of liberty, civilization, and refinement. ‘To 
become convinced of the reality of this advance- 
ment, we need survey but a brief period of the 
world’s history. Only a few centuries since, one 
dark pall of ignorance and despotism shrouded the 
earth in gloom. The few bright spots which here 
and there illuminated the dark pathway of the 
past, seemed about to be obliterated in the obscurity 
of an eternal night. All that the human mind had 
acquired through a long series of ages, seemed 
buried in oblivion, and lost to the world forever. 
No Plato longer charmed by his learning and 
wisdom; no Virgil, with the beauty and grandeur 
of his poetry; no Cicero, with the magic of his 
eloquence. As yet, no Luther had arisen to wave 
the wand of truth over the vices and superstitions 
of the age; no Bacon, to strike from the mind the 
shackles of a false philosophy; no Newton, to 
throw open the arcana of nature, and bring to light 
the structure of the universe. As yet, no Wash- 
ington had pointed to the Sun of Freedom, destined 
ere long to dispel darkness from the earth ; nor had 
he yet left 


“His awful memory, a light for after-times.” 


Since those long centuries of night, how won- 
derful is the progress which hasbeen made! Science 
and the arts, then confined to the few, or absolutely 
unknown, now unfold their untold treasures to the 
public mind, and are within the reach of all. ‘The 
darkness and gloom of the long night of ages have 
retreated before the noon-day beams of Truth and 
Knowledge. Commerce, once creeping timid and 
unknown along the shore from port to port, now, 
erect in her beauty, and with firm and fearless step, 
launches boldly upon the stormy deep, ‘ walking 
the water like a thing of life,’ exploring every re- 
gion, and encircling the globe with free principles, 
intelligence, and wealth. Religion in its purity, 
ennobling the hopes and enlarging the benevolence 
of the human heart, is extending its mild sceptre 
of love over the drear and desolate places of the 
earth; while superstition, tyranny and oppression, 
affrighted, flee before it. The people, so long 
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To the 


mere willing instruments of power, are beginning} Reformation then, is Europe mainly indebted for 


to feel and know their rights and their strength,! w 


hatever of liberty and free principles she may 


and to throw around themselves the bulwarks of| now possess. 


protection. 


The precious privileges of freedom of | 
thought, of speech, and of action, are theirs ; while | 


But we turn to a far lovelier and brighter scene 
in the high career of Civil Liberty. Far off from 


the doctrines of passive obedience, and of the ab-| the vices and corruptions of the Old World, to a 
solute and divine right of Kings, are exploded as| fairer clime and a better country, whose atmos- 


the dogmas of an age of ignorance and barbarism. | 
The inquiry naturally arises ; 


| phere was pure, and whose soil uncontaminated by 


what are the causes| the footprints of despotism, Liberty fled an exile. 


which have wrought changes so surprising in so- | Here, houseless and friendless, she took up her 


ciety, and which especially have so contributed to 
the advancement of Civil Liberty during the last 
four hundred years? Every mind instantly recurs 
to the Reformation, as the first and the greatest. 
The high purposes for which Christianity was in- 
troduced into the world had long been, in a great 
measure, defeated by the perversions to which it 
had been exposed. Its simplicity was concealed 
under innumerable forms and ceremonies. Its 
great truths, designed to correct and purify man’s 
inner being, his immortal part, and raise him from 
his low condition, making him free indeed, were so 
perverted as to administer only to the avarice and 
passions of an artful few. Ina word, it had lost 
its saving power, and was no longer Christianity. 
But, at the Reformation, it was stripped of its cor- 
ruptions; the dead calm of the waters was broken 
up; and though lashed into tempest by the fury of 
the storm, and for awhile man’s fondest helps and 
hopes seemed about to be engulphed in irretrievable 
ruin; yet when the tumult subsided, and the ele- 
ments had ceased from their commotion, Truth, 


like the goddess of beauty, reared her angel-form | 


from the bosom of the angry deep. A spirit of 
active inquiry, and of vigilance untiring, was thus 
awakened and called forth, which from that day to 
the present has never slumbered ;—a spirit which 
is now passing round the globe, arousing the mind 
from its deep lethargy, reforming Religion and 
Politics, and restoring to man his long lost moral 
and civil power. ‘The enfranchisement of the 
mind from religious despotism, led directly to in- 
quiries into the nature of Civil Government. As 
the people had suffered deception, tyranny, and a 
privation of their rights in Religion, so had they in 
Politics. They began immediately to investigate 
the nature of government,—for whose benefit it 
was established ; whether for the many or the few,— 
whether for a single individual upon whose head 
accident had placed a crown of power, or for the 
million whom the same accident had separated from 
the throne. It was from inquiries of this nature 
that resulted the memorable revolution of 1649,— 
a revolution which gave Kings to the block, and 
liberty to England. Actuated by a common sen- 
timent; urged on by a common cause, men gathered 
into one great phalanx—strong, fearless, irresistible ; 
and guided by the same principle of free thought and 
inquiry, widely and more widely disseminated, they 
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that holiest spot, 

The high place of freedom’s birth,” 
she laid the corner-stone of what has already be- 
come a great Republican Edifice,—an edifice des- 


| tined, we believe, to be more enduring than the 


Parthenon or the Pyramid,—sublime, though sim- 
ple in its proportions ; more beautiful than the pala- 
ces of kings, or the temples of Roman pontiffs ; 
upon whose portals are inscribed Justice and Mercy; 
whose pillars rise in the simple majesty of Truth; 
and from whose majestic dome waves the broad 
flag of Freedom and Equality. Into this temple, 
she invited the injured and the disfranchised of all 
nations, to take refuge and worship. And gladly 
did they obey her invitation. Hither fled many of 
the choicest spirits of the age,—the high-minded 
and the bold, the conscientious and the meek,— 
men prominent for intelligence and influence, who 
could no longer brook the scoffs and insults of 
tyrants,—as well as the devout and humble follower 
of Jesus, who had too long suffered persecution 
for righteousness sake. Here, once more, Civil 
and Religious Freedom walked hand in hand ; mu- 
tually animated and sustained each other; bowed 
at the same shrine ; encountered the same perils, 
and grappled with the same foes. Side by side, 
amid the solitudes of the wilderness, sprang up at 
once, sanctuaries of justice and solemn temples. 
Religion was the handmaid of Politics, and Virtue 
of both. No one feature perhaps, was more cha- 
racteristic of their lives and their actions, than this 
their love of justice and their devotional spirit. 
** We could not live without the worship of God,” 
exclaim our Pilgrim Fathers, in one of their ad- 
dresses to the King. And it was upon sentiments 
and principles such as these, that arose a system 
of society and morals, freer and purer than any at 
that time existing ;—a system, which though stain- 
ed, ‘tis true, with many of the errors and imper- 
fections of the age, was gradually ripening and 
approximating to the fulness of maturity. But 
Liberty’s eternal foes, ever active and vigilant, pur- 
sued her even into her asylum in the Western wilds. 
Their day of triumph however was past. She met 
them upon the threshold; and by that struggle,— 
the straggle of our Revolution,—was forever put 
to rest the question which all time had been agi- 


tated, WHETHER MAN SHOULD Be Frez. This was 
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the place, and this the time, when the doctrines of 
Popular Rights and Civil Liberty, were perma- 
nently settled and established; and, to use the 
words of one of our first historians, ‘‘ within the 
short space of two centuries, have they infused 
themselves into the lifeblood of every rising state, 
from Labrador to Chili; have erected outposts on 
the Oregon, and in Liberia; and, making a prose- 
lyte of enlightened France, have disturbed all the 
ancient governments of Europe, by awakening the 
mind to resistless action, from the shores of Por- 
tugal to the palaces of the Czars.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the progress of Civil 
Liberty, in the modern world. True, it has not 
yet completely delivered the mind from the thral- 
dom which has so long bound it. True, many a 
helpless victim yet groans beneath the rod of power; 
many a nation is yet under a worse than Egyptian 
bondage ; and many a dark spot, yet disfigures the 
moral and political world. Even in our own land; 
acknowledged the freest, the fairest, the noblest on 
the face of the globe ; there are social and political 
imperfections, which neither Patriotism, nor Phi- 
lanthropy, nor Religion, nor the noon-tide blaze of 
the Sun of Liberty, has yet been able to conceal 
or eradicate. But we trust it will not always be so. 


“There walks a spirit o’er the peopled earth,” 


a spirit mysterious in his operations, but all-perva- 
ding and all-powerful, who hears the sighs of the 
injured, the innocent and the helpless ; whose march 
is from nation to nation, dispensing joy, and life, 
and love, and setting the prisoner and the captive 
free. Already has he freed eur Holy Religion from 
its century-grown corruptions ;—already has he 
started into being a principle which is yet doing 
its work in Europe ;—already has he erected a 
glorious monument of Freedom, in a New World of 
promise. And will he not triumph? Will not the 
day come, in the progress of pure sentiments and 
of Civil Liberty, when the debased and sunken mil- 
lions of Asia; the leng oppressed populace of 
Europe ; and the African, plundered and down- 
trodden by every nation under Heaven, shall all 
arise in the majesty of Freemen; take their fit 
places among ten, ‘*a little lower than the angels,” 
and breathe the mild air of rreeEDom ;—when the 
Tree of Liberty, planted by our fathers on American 
soil, and watered with blood, shall be pruned and 
stripped of its blemishes and defects; and taking 
deeper root, shall rise, and spread, and flourish, 
until it embrace under its protecting shadow the 
nations of the whole earth ? C. J. 





ORIGIN OF TRADES AND PRoFEssIoNns.—Most of the 
trades, professions, and ways of living among mankind, 
take their original either from the love of pleasure, or the 
fear of want. The former, when it becomes too violent, 
degenerates into luxury, and the latter in avarice. 

‘ [ Addison. 


Ride to the Peaks of Otter. 
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THE PARTING SPIRIT. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
—‘* Solve the scarce defin’d 
And mystic questions, of the parting mind! 
When, freed from mortal films, what viewless world, 
Shall first receive her wing, but half unfurled ?” 
I. 
Whither; O whither, wilt thou shape thy course— 
O’er the wide waters of that shoreless sea? 
To what far port, unaided by human force, 

Shall the bark steer, that is to carry thee ? 
Hear’st thou no voice upon that solemn river, 
Telling thee where the soul shall dwell forever ? 

Now, while thy thoughts sweep on to Eternity— 

Spirit; O parting spirit, answer me ! 

Il. 
In what strange region of the vast unknown, 

Shalt thou commence thy new, untried career ? 
What shall await thee there, when thou hast thrown 
Off the stained mantle, that enwraps thee here ? 
Wilt thou bear with thee to that realm, O spirit ! 

Aught of that love thou didst for me inherit? 
Shall I o’erstep the grave to meet with thee ? 
Spirit; O Parting Spirit, answer me! 
Ill. 
Wilt thou be roaming through the viewless air,— 
Or’mid those very stars I now survey? 
A part of all the glorious splendor there— 
A new link, in a new, unending day? 
Or breathing ’mid the elements of Heaven, 
Shall its bright attributes to thee be given ? 
Shalt thou redeem’d, regenerate, Godlike be 7— 
Spirit ; O Parting Spirit, answer me! 
IV. 
Speak—lI adjure thee! for | fain would know, 

Ere the dim shadows close my failing eye,— 
Ere the cold seal is stamp’d upon my brow, 

Point thou the pathway where thy home doth lie! 
Is not thy Future opening now before thee / 

Is not the Eternal Secret hovering o’er thee? 

Past, past the reach of mortal inquiry,— 

O Parting Spirit! thou canst not answer me! 
Eames’ Place, 1841. 





RIDE TO THE PEAKS OF OTTER, 
IN BEDFORD COUNTY, VA. 


About the first of last September, mounted on a 
long-tailed bay colt, I left the gate of Dr. M., in 
Bedford county, in company with another Doctor, 
for the Peaks of Otter, about ten or twelve miles 
distant. An arrangement was made the day pre- 
vious with Messrs. M. and B. of Liberty, who 
had kindly offered to go with us, that we should 
meet them about five miles distant, on the main 
road, from the village. Dr. M. had given us a 
chart of the way to that point; it was a perfect 
labyrinth through woods and plantations, as we 
both knew from having been lost there in days 
that were past. After trotting over hills, and 
through creeks, and around fences, and facing 
every point of the compass for the space of an 
hour, we at length came to the main road, and saw 
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our friend Mr. M., just chin arriving, With a spy- 

glass under his arm, and mounted on a pair of sad- 
dle-bags. He was alone however; Mr. B. having 
sent a note of apology for not coming according to 
appointment. The spy-glass was of course very 


acceptable ; and if the reader had ridden, and | 


walked where we did, and had fasted as long, he 
would have been very glad before the close of the 


day, also to see the contents of the saddle-bags, and 


to ascertain what the ladies had put in the pockets 
of an old Summer coat, which I had on, before we 
started. 

We very soon passed “ Fancy Farm;” a planta- 
tion of some 1500 acres, with an old gloomy look- 
ing brick residence, built many years ago by 
Scotch gentleman, and one of the most antiquated 
buildings in appearance in the Old Dominion. I 
always had the impression that there were ghosts 
about that habitation, when I used to pass it in my 
boyhood,—and to this day I am not certain that I 
could command the courage to stay there alone 
in a boisterous wintry night, with the winds play- 
ing their gambols along the old halls, and through 
the frowning windows of that ancient dwell- 
ing. However, we passed it without meeting 
any other dangers than the reluctance of my colt 
to pass the “ mill,” and his apparent determination 
to lie down with me in the stream which crossed 
the road. 

About a mile further on, we began to ascend, 
what Mr. M. said he considered the commence- 
ment of the mountain. The road was rough, 
being sometimes covered with large rocks; and it 
was becoming excessively warm, although most of 
the way was well shaded. After ascending for 
some distance, we got a view of the summit of the 
Western Peak through the trees, which almost 
embosomed us, and saw a white object moving on 
the rocks, which we determined to be the dress of 
some lady then on the top. As we advanced, the 
road became still more rough and very steep, and 
the horses seemed to suffer greatly from the heat. 
The doctor proposed dismounting to walk—but Mr. 
M. said he was principled against walking when 
he could ride; and we continued on to near 
“ Wood's,” where the road on which we were, 
crosses to the Valley of Virginia: and from which 
point the two Peaks rise, one on each side, as sepa- 
rate and distinct mountains. 

It may be necessary to inform the reader, as 
just intimated, that there are two “ Peaks of Ot- 
ter,” standing side by side, almost isolated and un- 
connected with other ranges of mountains either 
way. One of them, the Eastern, is rounded at the 
top; the other, terminates almost in a point, and is | 
the one almost exclusively visited. We turned our | 
horses a little out of the road to what is called the “Big | 
Spring”—clear, cool, and bubbling from the ground, | 
and sending forth a stream which some one present | 


said might supply the city of New-York with wa- 


PY ter. I Seis not chew that 1 may vere according 


to all my knowledge of springs, it is the finest in 
the world. One of our friends had told us the day 


| before, that springs were supplied by the rain from 


|the surface of the earth; but I believe we all con- 
cluded it would have to rain about every third day, 
and require all the water both Peaks could furnish 
to keep this particular one in operation. ‘The doc- 
tor was a farmer too, and had been trying an ex- 
periment recommended in the “ Cultivator” for 
making springs, by digging a hole, no matter 
where, putting in a barrel, and then filling in with 
stones, after which the water was to commence 
running. In the doctor’s case it did not commence 
however, and I believe he concluded that he and 
the “‘ Cultivator” together could not manufacture 
any such spring as that. Unfortunately there was 
no drinking utensil whatever, and we were obliged 
to lie down and take it by “ word of mouth.” Mr. M. 
said I was not “ au fart” at such business, because 
'I was a city gentleman. 

We remounted, left the road, and turned up a 
steep bridle-path leading to the top of the Peak, 
and just then met three gentlemen, escorting as 
many ladies—one of whom, in a light-colored dress, 
was the object that had attracted our attention 
as we first ascended the mountain. ‘The descent 
at that point was really dangerous. One of the 
ladies stopped, and seemed for a moment to 
|hesitate about riding down; but she soon start- 
ed her steed, followed by the others, with the 
self-possession of ladies accustomed to the moun- 
tain roads. After riding about a mile and a quar- 
ter, we came to the point beyond which horses 
cannot be taken, dismounted, tied our steeds, took 
off the saddles, and commenced ascending on foot. 
The way was very steep, and the day so warm 
that we had to halt very often to take breath. As 
we approached the summit, the trees were all of a 
dwarfish growth, and twisted and gnarled by the 
winds and storms of that high region. ‘There were 
also a few blackberry-bushes bearing their fruit, long 
after the season had passed below. A few minutes 
\longer brought us to where the trees ceased to 
‘grow: but a huge mass of rocks piled wildly on 
top of each other, finished the termination of the 
Peak. Our path lay for some distance round the 
i base of it, and under the overhanging battlements; 
and rather descending for a while, until it led to a 
'part of the pile, which could, with some effort, be 
‘scaled. There was no ladder, nor any artificial 
| steps—and the only means of ascent was by climb- 
ing over the successive rocks, very much to the 
| discomfiture of all light-headed people. Mr. M. 
“however was a skilful pioneer; and—the doctor’s 
‘head to the contrary notwithstanding—we soon 
|stood upon the wild platform of one of nature’s 
‘most magnificent observatories, isolated, and appa- 
‘rently above all things else terrestrial, and looking 
down upon and over a beautiful, variegated, and at 
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the same time grand, wild, wonderful, and almost 
boundless panorama. Indeed, it was literally bound- 
less; for there was a considerable haze resting 
upon some parts of “ the world below;” so that, in 
the distant horizon, the earth and sky seemed in- 
sensibly to mingle with each other. 

I had been there before. I remember when a 
boy of little more than ten years old, to have been 
taken to that spot, and how my unpractised nerves 
forsook me at the awful sublimity of the scene, and 
I cried for my friend to come down, unwilling “to 
reign in that horrible place.” Years afterwards, 
I had gone there during a college vacation with 
some portions of a bridal party; amongst whom 
were a lady from Kentucky, another who is now a 
missionary in Greece, and a gentleman who bears 
one of Virginia’s distinguished names. But on this 
day it was as new as ever; as wild, wonderful and 
sublime, as if I had never before looked from those 
isolated rocks, or stood on that lofty summit. 

On one side, towards Eastern Virginia, lay a 
comparatively level country, in the distance, bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to the ocean; on the 
other hand, were ranges of mountains, interspersed 
with cultivated spots, and then terminating in 
piles of mourtains, following in successive ranges, 
until they were lost also in the haze. Above and 
below, the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies ran off in 
long lines; sometimes relieved by knolls and peaks, 
and in one place above us making a graceful curve, 
and then again running off in a different line of di- 
rection. Very near us stood the rounded top of 
the other Peak, looking like a sullen sentinel for 
its neighbor. We paused in silence for a time. 
We were there almost cut off from the world be- 
low, standing where it was fearful even to look 
down. It was more hazy than at the time of my 
last visit, but not too much so to destroy the in- 
terest of the scene. 

Mr. M. hallooed, and was some time after, an- 
swered by what at first we thought the echo, but 
found to be a man at work in a tobacco-field on the 
base of the mountain, and whom we could just dis- 
tinguish. There was almost a sense of pain at the 
stillness which seemed to reign. We could hear 
the flapping of the wings of the hawks and buz- 
zards, as they seemed to be gathering a new impe- 
tus after sailing through one of their circles in the 
air below us. 

North of us, and on the other side of the Valley 
of Virginia, were the mountains near Lexington, 
just as seen from that beautiful village—the Jump, 

North, and House Mountains succeeding each 
other ;—they were familiar with a thousand asso- 
ciations of our childhood, seeming, mysteriously, 
when away from the spot, to bring my early home 
before me—not in imagination, such as had often 
haunted me when first I left it to find another in 
the world, but in substantial reality. Mr. M. had 
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ting near, looking in the same direction with my- 
self, but not quite so sentimental; as I believe he 

had the spy-glass trying to find a plantation he 

owned somewhere in the region of the aforesaid 

mountains. Further on down the Valley, and at a 

great distance, was the top of a large mountain, 

which Mr. M. thought to be the great North Moun- 

tain away down in Shenandoah county—I am 

afraid to say how far off. Intermediate between 

these mountains, and extending opposite and far 

above us, was the Valley of Virginia, with its nu- 

merous and highly cultivated farms. Across this 

Valley, and in the distance, lay the remotest ran- 

ges of the Alleghany and the mountains about; and 

I suppose beyond the White Sulphur Springs. 

Nearer us, and separating Eastern and Western Vir- 

ginia, was the Blue Ridge, more than ever show- 

ing the propriety of its cognomen of the “ back- 

bone ;” and on which we could distinctly see two 

zigzag turnpikes, the one leading to Fincastle, and 

the other to Buchanan; and over which latter we 

had travelled a few days before. With the spy- 

glass we could distinguish the houses in the village 
of Fincastle, some twenty-five or thirty miles off, 
and the road leading to the town. 

Turning towards the direction of our morning’s 
ride, we had beneath us Bedford county, with its 
smaller mountains, farms and farm-houses—the 
beautiful village of Liberty, the county roads, and 
occasionally a mill-pond, reflecting the sun like a 
sheet of polished silver. The houses on the hill at 
Lynchburg, twenty-five or thirty miles distant, are 
distinctly visible on a clear day, and also Willis’ 
Mountain, away down in Buckingham county. 

I had often visited Bedford, and had been more 
or less familiar with it from childhood ; but at our 
elevation, distances were so annihilated, and ap- 
pearances so changed, that we could scarcely re- 
cognize the most familiar objects. After some dif- 
ficulty we at length made out the residence of Dr. 
M. we had that morning left, and at that moment 
rendered more than usually interesting, by contain- 
ing, in addition to other very dear relatives, two 
certain ladies, who sustained a very interesting 
connexion with the doctor and myself; and one of 
whom had scarcely laid aside the blushes of her 
bridal hour. 

A little beyond this, I recognized the former re- 
sidence of a beloved sister, now living in a distant 
Southern State. It was the same steep hill as- 
cending to the gate, the same grove around the 
house, as when she lived there, and the same as 
when I played there in my boyhood. And it was 
the first time I had seen it since the change of 
owners. I then saw it from the Peaks of Otter: 
but it touched a thousand tender chords ; and I al- 
most wept, when I thought, that those I once there 
loved were far away, and that the scenes of my 





gone off on another rock, and the doctor was sit- 


youthful days could not return. 
The doctor, Mr. M. and myself, had, some time 
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before, gotten on different rocks, that we might 
not interrupt each other in our contemplations. | 
could not refrain, however, from saying to one of 
them, “‘ what little things we are; how factitious 
our ideas of what is extensive in territory and dis- 
tance.” A splendid estate was about the size I 
could step over; and I could stand and look at the 
very house, whence I used often to start in days 
gone by, and follow with my eye my day’s journey 
to the spot where, wearied and worn down, I dis- 
mounted with the setting sun. Yet I could look 
over what seemed so great a space, with a single 
glance. I could also look away down the Valley 
of Virginia, and trace the country, and, in imagina- 
tion, the stage-coach as it slowly wound its way, 
day and night for successive days, to reach the ter- 
mination of what I could throw my eye over in a mo- 
ment. I was impressively reminded of the extreme 
littleness with which these things of earth would 
all appear, when the tie of life which binds us here 
is broken, and we shall be able to look back and 
down upon them from another world. ‘The scene 
and place are well calculated to excite such 
thoughts. 

It is said that John Randolph once spent the 
night on these elevated rocks, attended by no one 
but his servant; and that, when in the morning, he 
had witnessed the sun rising over the majestic 
scene, he turned to his servant, having no other to 
whom he could express his thoughts, and charged 
him “ never from that time to believe any one who 
told him there was no God.” 

I confess also, that my mind was most forcibly 
carried to the Judgment-Day; and I could but call 
the attention of my companions to what would pro- 


bably then be the sublime terror of the scene we | 


now beheld, when the mountains we saw and stood 
upon, should all be melted down like wax; when 
the flames should be driving over the immense ex- 
panse before us; when the heavens over us should 
be “ passing away with a great noise;” and when 
the air beneath and around us should be filled with 
the very inhabitants now dwelling and busied in 
that world beneath us. 

We had each been lying for some time sepa- 
rately upon the rocks, and for the most part si- 
lently. We now drew nearer together, and as 
there were some good voices in the trio, we sang 
together on that elevated spot, which seldom hears 
any other music but that of the howlings of the an- 
gry storm beneath. Just as we were preparing to 
come down, we saw away off in the direction of 
Wythe county, what seemed to be almost a speck 
glittering through the haze with great brilliancy. 
We supposed it was the tin roof on the residence 
of some wealthy gentleman in that region. 

After Mr. M. and myself had left the rocks, we 
heard the doctor make a signal of distress ; look- 
ing back, we saw him seated on the highest pinna- 
cle, with a large chasm in the rocks just below 
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him. He said his head was swimming, and that 
he could not get down. I went to his relief, took 
the spy-glass he was holding, and turning his back 
to the danger, and clinging to the rocks, | directed 
his feet, and he was at length rescued from his un- 
pleasant dilemma. We returned more rapidly than 
we had ascended, to our horses, and rode most of 
the way down, to the great peril sometimes of Mr. 
M., whose “ principles against walking” led him 
to ride, when his Spanish saddle, which could not 
be girted tight, was sometimes on the neck of his 
fiery steed. 

There was a cabin at the junction of the path- 
way with the road, where we borrowed a gourd; 
and having unloaded the saddle-bags and my pocket, 
gave ample evidence that we had a taste for more 
than one sort of interesting objects. It might have 
been a questionable point at that moment, which 
was the most interesting view, that we had just 
seen from the Peaks, or that from the logs on 
which we were sitting, near the spring. 

On our way home we stopped at “ Fancy Farm,” 
(don’t be alarmed gentle reader, although we had 
been to the “ Peaks of Otter,”) to look at some 
sort of new-fashioned pigs—* no bone,” I believe. 
The kind family there, were from home: but we 
sat down on the grass in the yard, and disposed of 
the greater part of two watermelons furnished by a 
friend, and the remaining half of one of which, Mr. 
M. showed strong symptoms of wishing to put in 
his saddle-bags. 

The evening was waning, and we soon hastened 
onwards—shook hands with Mr. M. at the fork of 
the road—greatly obliged for his kindness,—and 
about dusk reached the comfortable domicil we had 
in the morning left, with great satisfaction to the 
doctor, who had never visited the Peaks before, 
and with considerable fatigue to the gentleman 
who rode the colt. 





PRAYER OF THE LONELY. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
I. 
God of my Spirit! Lo, 
In utter loneliness of heart | bow, 
Prostrate before thee now ! 
O Father, hear my prayer ! 
O, shield me with thy kind protecting care ; 
And give me strength to bear 
Meekly the sorrows of my lonely lot— 
Knowing that thou wilt not 
Reject the meanest child of dust, 
That putteth in thee its trust. 


Il. 
God of my Spirit! hear 
The humble prayer that on the wings of fear 
Riseth to meet thine ear. 
Thou wilt not, Lord, despise 
A broken heart! The trembling sacrifice 
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Delighteth more thine eyes, 
Than gifts and gold, in which the heart 
Hath neither lot, nor part. 

A willing heart is all that | ean bring,— 
Accept the offering ! 


Ill. 
God of my Spirit! thou 
Who see’st all things, see’st even now, 
The bitter tears, that flow 
Down this pale cheek ; 
Thou know’st this frame, so weary, wan, and weak! 
Thon know’st there are none to speak 
Kind words of hope, and sympathy, 
And tender love to me! 
Father— behold how my full heart is bow’d— 
Smile on me through the crowd! 


IV. 
God of my Spirit! hear, 

And O! draw thou my lost affections, near 
To thine own blissful sphere. 
Never, O never more, 

On the poor things that perish, let me pour 
Vain worship as before. 

But O my Father—make me only thine— 
Thine altar be the shrine 

Where every offering of my soul is brought— 
Be thine my every thought! 

Eames’ Place, 1841. 





CONFUSION OF THE COFFINS. 


There is a pleasant joke upon the people of the 
good town of Groton, in Connecticut, bearing this 
wise: A gentleman passing in the ferry-boat from 
New-London, happened incidentally to mention in a 
rather audidle voice, the name of Avery; whereupon 
no less than fourteen of his fellow-passengers 
jumped suddenly from their seats, and required to 
know what he wanted of them! The story may 
or may not be literally true, but the Averys in that 
town are, and always have been, “ plenty as black- 
berries,” and we are quite willing they should al- 
ways remain so; for they are a very respectable 
race, and some half a score of them fought va- 
liantly at Fort Griswold, and have their names 
honorably inscribed on the lofty granite obelisk, 
that commemorates that gallant and glorious exhi- 
bition of devoted patriotism. Thus much for what 
we deemed an appropriate preface to an incident, 
which we find recently recorded in Nantucket—an 
incident that puts the muliitudenousness of the 
Averys altogether in the back ground. 

According to the “‘ Natucket Inquirer,” published 
on that goodly sand-heap, a letter was lately re- 
ceived at the post-office, directed “To the Mes- 
sieurs Coffins.” It came from one of the ramifi- 
cations of that renowned race in North Carolina, 
where the grandfather, or great grandfather of the 


writer bearing that cheerful name, had settled a/tlement of the 


great many years ago, and who was desirous of 
communing with some of his relatives in Nantucket. 
The letter, as the “Inquirer” remarks, might as 











well have been directed to the Smith family of the 
U. States, and would have been about as likely to 
have reached its distinctive destination with the su- 
perscription “* John,” as with that of the “ Messrs. 
Coffins ;”’ but so, it seems, it came; and the arrival 
of such a letter could not but produce a “ sensa- 
tion.” Such a sensation as it did produce, is not 
likely to occur again for some time. Not at any 
rate, till old Tristam himself rises and congregates 
his twenty-five thousand lineal and collateral de- 
scendants, for an onslaught upon the Hump-backs. 
Iftheir North Carolina correspondent had addressed 
the Nantucketers by the limited cognomination of 
“All the Browns,” or the more specific designation 
of “‘Some of the Smiths”—nay, had he directed 
his letter to “* My relations at Cuddy-hunk,” or to 
‘“* Pretty much every body that uncle Starbuck used 
to know at Cape Pogue,” there might have been 
some clue to the personage who might claim the 
“abstract” right to open it; but a missive bearing 
the broad superscription of this letter, was as lati- 
tudinarian as a Northern politician’s construction 
of the Constitution, and as indefinite and unsatis- 
factory as the title-deed of Joe Bowers’ farm in 
No Man’s Land, and about as intelligible as its 





boundaries ; which, as they are recorded on the 


| Register’s book at Squibnockett, run thus: “ East 


| North-West half South one hundred and odd rods 

to the spot where there was formerly a pile of 
stones—thence West South-East a considerable 
distance to a good place for a house—thence in a 
direct line along shore over the clam bluff as it 
stood before the tide washed it away, to the fish 
stakes, which are supposed to have been once 
erected thereabouts ; and from thence to the place 
of departure, following the course of the beach as 
it is believed to have existed before the arrival of 
our forefathers.” 

Just about as easy was it for our excellent friend, 
the postmaster at Nantucket, to ascertain the true 
direction of this mysterious epistle. He had been 
puzzled in his politics, and abominably perplexed 
in his polemics many a time and oft, and had even 
suffered in the wear and tear of sconce in his en- 
deavors to decipher the difference between a whig, 
idiot, and a loco-foco body—but never had his pow- 
ers of discrimination been put to so severe a task 
as when he essayed to find out the true identity of 
this letter-writer’s correspondents. Giving over 
the attempt as a “‘ bad job,” so far as his own un- 
assisted gumption was concerned, he determined 
upon calling in the entire insular wisdom in that 
behalf. He gave public notice of such a letter; 
and at this point commenced the popular efferves- 
cence of what is our duty to speak. Such another 
resurrection had never been known since the set- 
island. The “ Messrs. Coffins” 
came tumbling into the post-office from all quar- 
ters. From shore and ship—from Main to Market- 





Street—from Siasconsett to the Sheepfolds—and 
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from Horsefoot Beach to Halibut Head, the Cof-| 
fins poured in. Even from the neighborhood of | 
North Pond,—if there be any such pond upon the | 
premises,—was represented ; and Coffins came and | 
went in such utter endlessness of array, that the) 
postmaster, in the midst of his dismay, swore “ by 
Jenks,’—an oath very much resorted to in that 
island,—that, in his belief, the Coffins had unburied 
themselves throughout the entire Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and part of the “ Providence 
Plantations.” Indeed, our friend, the official, who 
as every one knows is very much of a wag, as 
well as a wit of the first water, found it impossi- 
ble to curb in his constitutional facetiousness, vexed 
and overwhelmed as he was by this mob of claim- 
ants for the broadly directed missive: and he plea- 
santly remarked to the assembled multitude, that it 
was the finest assortment of coffins that he ever 
saw out of Upper Pearl-Street in New-York; 
“Where they keep them,” says he, “ of all sorts, 
just as you appear here—of every size and quality, 
from two feet in length to seven ; and, fellow-citi- 
zens,” he continued, after breathing a moment— 
“ fellow-citizens, if you can’t come to some con- 
clusion pretty speedily, as to the proper recipients 
of this infernal epistle from your North Carolina 
cousin, hang me if I don’t think I shall be obliged 
to walk into one of you myself—for I am nearly 
done over for this upper world.” This appeal of 
the postmaster had its effect : for the Coffins are a 
considerate race, notwithstanding their name; and 
they resolved to adjourn the meeting, after having 
appointed a committee of one hundred and twenty 
of their number, to make diligent inquiry into the 
possibility of ascertaining, if possible, whether the 
*“* Messieurs Coffins” in any other part of the world, 
or on the various “‘ whaling grounds,” had any re- 
collection of their kinsman in Stoke county, or 
knew of any tradition by which the point could be 
elucidated how the deuce he could have got there. 





HEAVENLY INFLUENCE. 


“ The heart is in the hands of the Lord—as the rivers of 
water He turneth it whithersoever He will.”—Holy Writ. 
What were it though the streams were turn’d 

At their Creator’s will? 
What, though the heaving ocean-wave, 
At His command, were still ? 
*Tis not the river, not the sea, 
That forms the whelming tide of human misery. 


What though the Atna-fires were quench’d? 


And Cotopaxis’ flame ? 
And each voleano’s crater closed, 
: At His almighty name ? 


’Tis not volcanic fire that sears 
The wither’d heart, and dries the fount of human tears. 


What though the mountain-storm were staid? 


Heavenly Influence—Mooney Madness. 





The thunders slept, unheard? 
The trembling avalanche were held 
Back by His sovereign word ? 











"Tis nor storm, nor avalanche, that makes 
A wreck of human hopes, and heart and spirit breaks. 


What were it, though the elements, 
In God’s right hand, were kept? 
Wrought musically at His word— 
Or at His bidding—slept t i] 
Oh, what were all! did He not sway 
The wilder human heart—did not that heart obey? 


’T were nought—to him who meets the wave 
That desolates the soul— 
The avalanche that crushes hope— 
The fires that inly roll— 
To him who feels the galling weight 
Of grief from human change—indifference—or hate! 


Joy, thou who mournest hopelessly 
O’er one from Heaven estranged— 
Over a heart untrue to thee— 
Over a loved-one—changed ; ii 
joy—He who rules the rebel sea, 
Can turn that truant heart back to himself and thee. 


Maine. ELIZA. 





MOONEY MADNESS. 
I sat at the foot of an old beech tree 
While the wind in its branches sigh’d mournfully, 
And its leaves met trembling, then languidly fell 
Like the hands of young lovers in sad farewell. 
And the bird that at twilight sings alone, 
Pour’d out her mellow and dreamy tone. 
My soul went back to seasons gone, 
And my heart became like a cold grave stone, 
Standing alone in some desolate place 
Graven with legends of by-gone days— 
Of youth and of love, and of hope and of pride, 
Sealed with that signet of fate—they died. 


The moon came up like a living scroll, 
On which I had pictur’d my youthful soul 
When I wove bright webs of her silvery beams, 
And broider’d them over with golden dreams, 
Wreathing love’s rose in its blissful hue 
With the modest violet’s truthful blue ; 
While Hope stood by with her innocent mien 

And touch’d with her pencil each shadowy scene. 
Brightly they came around me then 

In the trembling light of that lonely glen, 

Till cach wild flower with dewy eye 

Was the home of a gentle memory. 

Oh Memory! when in the paths of life 

The soul grows weary of care and strife ; 

When the brow is bound with a faded wreath, 

And the bosom becomes like the house of death ; 
When the last well is dry where we’ve lov’d to drink, 
And the spirit lies thirsting upon the brink ; 

’Tis then that we bless thy soothing pow’r ; 
Stealing along in the loneliest hour, 

With thy cup fresh fill’d from the fount of youth, 

With beauty and innocence, love and truth. 

But still in the breeze there’s a sorrowful tone 
Whispering, “‘ Weep for the days that are gone.” 

Oh! I sigh’d, is there no calm home 

Where sorrows, nor toil, nor suffering come ? 

Where passion comes never the spirit to wound, 

Which sin has not touch’d, and which death has not found; 
Where Friendship reigns with ardent glow 

Purer and sweeter than love below; 
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And melody richer than bard e’er sung, 
Loftier than ever from instrument rung, 

Lives in the holy light, breathes in the air, 
And melts from the lips of the pure ones there ? 
Oh that I could even now take my flight 

To such a fair region of pure delight! 


I said; and lo! like a wandering dove, 

A silver-wing’d vapor was floating above ; 
Well might it claim from the moonbeam its birth, 
And bear a fond message from her to the earth. 
Slowly approaching, it seem’d a fair boat, 
Gracefully built on the moonlight to float ; 
Brightly its streamers of gossamer flow’d, 
Purely its beautiful pearl bottom glow’d; 

A radiant spirit directed its way ; 

And soon on the daisy before me it lay. 

Come ! cried the spirit in accents sweet; 

And soon by her side I had taken my seat; 
Softly then, like a musical dream, 

Or the thistle’s white down on a gentle stream, 
Rose on a zephyr our equipage fair, 

And floated away on the waveless air. 


Soon we came where the meteors bright 
Cross’d our track in their dizzy flight, 
Wheeling along to achoral hymn 
Chanted by glittering seraphim ; 

And flame-wing’d spirits went flashing by, 
Riding the swift winds gloriously ; 

And faces of beauty, and beings of love 
Were every where in that region above. 


The moon, toward which we pursued our flight, 
Was suddenly lost in a flood of light— 

A light so soft, so pure and clear, 

It seem’d like the spirit’s own atmosphere. 
Soon we look’d down on a world as bright 

As the snow-clad earth on a wintry night, 

Yet there was no chill in the balmy air 

That lay like an ocean of fragrance there : 
Limpid and sweet, like the floods that swell 
From the pure deep springs of a mountain well. 
There could be no thirst where an air like this 
Bathes bosom and brow in its dewy bliss. 
Slowly we floated above a scene 

Dazzling the sight with its holy sheen: 

There were lofty trees, and beautiful bowers, 
And valleys and hills all array’d in flow’rs ; 
But blossom and bud were each white as snow, 
And the leaves all shone with a silvery glow, 
And the stems and the grasses were feather’d o’er, 
Like frost-spangled reeds on a still lake’s shore. 
The ground was bright like the wave-wash’d sand, 
Drifted along to the sea-girt strand ; 

Yet lake nor river, nor dancing rill, 

Liv'd in that region by vale or hill. 

Yet the winds went by with a gentle sound, 

As if “streams were murmuring all around ;” 
And the fragrant trees by their pinions fann’d, 
Cast no shade in that magic land; 

For the light of that world was a living light, 
Lucid and shadowless, cool and bright. 


Fair pearly creatures were moving there, 

With silvery robes, and tresses fair ; 

And lips softly ting’d like the small pink shells, 
That lie where the musical South Sea dwells; 
And the spirit of bliss in each eloquent eye, 
Shone like a star in the clear blue sky. 
Welcome ! they cried as they gather’d around, 
In voices of melody’s own rich sound— 
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Welcome, dear sister, to Poetry’s home, 
Where none but her votaries ever come. 
This is the world thou hast eagerly sought, 
Pining forever in passionate thought— 
A region from sorrow and frailty apart, 
Where love is the life-stream that flows thro’ the heart ; 
Where melody lives in etherial strains, 

And Peace in the palace of Purity reigns. 

Here are no hues of the fading earth, 

No beauty that dies in the hour of its birth; 

No glory that shines but to perish away, 

And give out a pestilent breath of decay. 

Here are no clouds, nor stormy wind, 

Nor passions that ‘torture the writhing mind. 
Lovers and friends who’ve been parted long, 

And wail’d for each other in passionate song ; 
Wandering oft in the dews of night, 

With wet eyes fix’d on the moon's pure light : 
Each in the faith that the eyes most dear, 

Dwelt like their own on that lucid sphere, 

Now mingled in spirit, and one in heart, 

Feel with delight, that they cannot part. 


Here we may bathe in the bliss of heaven— 
* * * * 


Ha! ’tis the night-owl’s voice of fear 
That so harshly comes to my startled ear; 
He hath banish’d my vision all to soon, 

And brought me back from the radiant moon. 
The dews of night on my cold brow lie, 


And her bright face smiles at my vagary. 
LYDIA JANE. 





TAPPAN, THE SCENE OF ANDRE’S EXECUTION. 


There is scarcely an incident in the history of 
our war of the revolution, which is remembered 
with a more vivid interest, or which awakens a 
livelier sympathy, than the fate of the unfortunate 
Andre. Contrasting as we do, his career with 
that of the miscreant with whom the last sad his- 
tory of his days is associated, the gallant youth 
has enlisted a still deeper feeling, and still more 
melancholy sympathy for his fate, from mere juxta- 
position of circumstances. On one hand, we de- 
test a black-hearted traitor; on the other, we 
weep over a noble-minded victim—the one as much 
to be despised for his treason, as the other is to be 
admired for the devotion of a patriot to the land 
he loved, and in whose service he laid down his 
life. Andre gained glory from the gallows on which 
he suffered—Arnold earned infamy in escaping 
from the gibbet he deserved. ‘The true soldier 
acquired an immortality of esteem from his country- 
men ; the false warrior died, despised by those he 
served, and execrated by the country that he be- 
trayed. 

There is no portion of our revolutionary an- 
nals, that has more strongly impressed itself upon 
my memory, than that to which I have alluded ; 
and no circumstance connected with it, has been 
of deeper interest. It has always been a che- 
rished desire with me to visit the spot where An- 
dre suffered; and, having last week a spare day 





upon my hana, I onbucced it to mai a apenery 
mageto Tappan. Embarking in the steamboat for 
Piermont, I landed at 11 o'clock, at the pier head 
of the New-Yorkand Erie Rail Road—if it can be 
called landing, to disembark in the midst of the 
Tappan Zee, something over a mile from terra 
firma. rom this spot, my companion and myself, 
pursued our pilgrimage a pie, over the Zlote, 
along the windings of the Sporkill, to the ancient 
and celebrated village of Tappan proper, situated 
South-Westerly from the landing place, and nearly 
four miles distance from it by the road. I made 
certain rude notes on the road—notes in Memory, 
I mean—and, having transcribed them in a form 
little less rude, they are at the service of my favo- 
rite magazine, if its worthy Editor remain in the 
mind he was, when he had the kindness to say that 
he would be glad to hear from me ; and I send my 
hurried notes with the more confidence, from the 
belief that the readers of the Messenger, or a ma- 
jority of them at least, will sympathize in the en. 
thusiasm which the writer feels in the subject. I 
flatter myself that they will read at least with wil- 
lingness, even an attempt like mine to record afew 
fugitive reminiscences of the gallant but unfortu- 
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onl half emachlam: as it Reside threugh the strag- 
gling Dutch Village on its banks, was the ill-fated 
Andre rowed towards the spot where he was to 
close his eyes on all earthly scenes forever; and 
here, perhaps on this green grass plat shaded by 
those ancient trees, where the sylvan tributary to 
the Hudson becomes too shallow for the barge that 
conveys him—on this very spot, perchance the 
victim of a stern military policy landed—never 
again to embark upon the broad waters that sepa- 
rated him from those he loved, and those by whom 
he was beloved in a far distant land. 

As you emerge from this defile, you approach a 
pleasant country of cornfields, orchards, and every 
species of luxuriant rural cultivation. ‘The fine 
farms and substantial Dutch houses of the Dutch 
farmers—and there is scarcely any thing but Dutch 
in this region—form one of the most pleasing land- 
scapes imaginable; and when, after travelling abouta 
mile and an half, on rising a moderate elevation the 
primitive village of Tappan breaks upon the view, 
the visitor, if he has any portion of my feelings 
in his composition, will look around him with an 
emotion that few other scenes in the country can 
linspire. The view itself is very beautiful; but, 





nate Englishman, and read, at any rate without) associated as it is with the events of the Revolu- 


disfavor, some slight and hasty description of the| tion, and especially with the event which has drawn 


scenery amidst which Andre suffered. 


you to the spot, there is awakened a feeling - 


The spot, known to travellers up the Hudson as the heart, which it is useless for me, at least, 
Tappan, has I dare say deceived others as it had | undertake the task of describing. 
deceived me for years. I had looked on the litle Suppose the reader walk with me to the various 


mountain hamlet, with scarcely room enough on the 


| points of interest embraced in this rural panorama. 


brink of the river to sit its houses upright, as the| Let us take no note of the handsome Modern 


ground rendered classic by the trial and execution 
of the Young Adjutant General of the British 
Army ; and my imagination had even fixed on the 








y years has so unne- 
|cessarily superseded the Ancient Stone Edifice, 
'where the early Hollanders worshipped: the God 


very spot where he was confined, and where the| of their Fathers. It is a fine brick structure, with 
gallows stood on which he was hanged; it was| lofty “ tower and hill to match ;” but the burghers 


Tappan, they told me, and so said the guide-book ; 


did wrong to demolish the Good Old Fabric of for- 


and of course, in looking over the whole, those spots | mer days, merely to please the pride of the degene- 
must be in view. No such thing, however! What] rate scions of the sturdy stock of patriarchs. Pass 


we see in passing up the river is not even the town 


of Tappan,—there being in fact no such township | 
on the map. Nyack, Tappan Zlote, and the Old | 


Village of Tappan, are all in Orangetown. The) 
latter place is the one in which Andre was tried, 
condemned and executed, and lies we have already | 





with me by the old grave yard, with its unreadable 
Dutch inscriptions on the moss-covered stones— 
follow me to that long and low stone house, old 
enough, for aught I know, for our great grand- 
|fathers to have been born in it.—Whose quaint 
| sign i is that hanging in front of the old hostelrie ? 


said, some three or four miles Westward and South. Why, truly, it is Tommy Wandle’s, to be sure. 


ward of Tappan Zlote—or, as it is now called, | 
Piermont. We reached this place through a narrow 
gorge of the Mountain-range which fringes the | 
Hudson from Weehawken to West Point, just above 
the termination of the “ Pallisades.” 


‘He and his fair-faced Dutch wife, and that buxom 
| daughter of his, will give a very tolerable dinner 
at the lowest of all possible prices. Walk in and 
dine in the very house in which Andre, sixty-one 


The road to| years ago, was confined, and tried as a spy, and 


it is romantic in the extreme, and is full of the| from which he marched out to be hanged like a 


richest revolutionary interest at every step you 


Selon. Sure enough, this is the very house. It 


take. Here on your left is the Sporkill, wending | was then, as it is now, a tavern; and, save that 


its dark way amidst the wooded mountain w hich | 
overhangs it, and on whose very margin your own) 


some modern modification in the rear has disturbed 
| the identity of the room he lodged in, every thing 


path lies on the opposite side. On this beautiful | is exactly as it was, when he looked through the 


stream, whose bosom clear as crystal, half shadow 
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low window on to that hi!] about one hundred rods 
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through the orehards to the West, on which they; and the fife once awakened the country for miles 
were erecting his gallows. Then it was that his | around, at morning and at night; and where naught 
gallant heart first manifested emotion. ‘To die was! save the tread of the cow as she lows her way 
what a soldier knew how to do; but to die upon) home to be milked, was once heard the tramp of 
the gibbet like a common thief, was too much for! cavalry, and the heavy rumble of the gun carriage. 
such a man. Here was heard the shrill voice of martial com- 

Guided by a chubby boy, the son of our host,) mand, and here ecarracolled the war-charger of 
we walked on to this hill, and went to the spot, American Chivalry. These green lanes, and oak- 
where Andre suffered. It is one of the loveliest | shadowed pasture-paths which seem ever to have 
that can be imagined; elevated probably a hun-| been shut out and secluded frem all the world save 
dred feet from the village, the prospect from it is the rustic denizens of the dale, once resounded with 
unbroken for a considerable distance in all direc- | the trumpet-blast of mounted squadrons ; and these 
tions, except a portion of its Western declivity, quiet householders of the hamlet are dwelling 
on which the thick weodiands intervene between) under the very roofs of an Ancestry, who once 
the spectator and the country in that direction. | regulated their rising by the reveille of “regi- 
Near where the gallows stood, and a little South| mented soldiers ;” and retired to rest at the tatoo 
of it, is a grove of scattered cedars; the rest of of an encamped host! ‘That little “ s/oop” in 
the ground is entirely bare of trees and under cul- ‘front of our friend Wandle’s lowly hodel, which 
tivation. ‘Two cedar trees, one at each end of the | is in most unusual bustle to day, in consequence of 
grave where he was buried, stood, until the disinter- | a Justice-Court about to sit in solemn judgment 
ment of the remains afew years since; they were on a horse case—an “ excitement” that has called 
then cut down and sent to England with the box that | together some dozen or twenty litigants and their 
contained his bones, as mementoes of the spot. | friends—that same little stoop, some sixty years 
The only mark by which the site of the grave is| ago, was full of Major Generals ; and here, in this 
now known, is a heap of small stones, stuck into| very spot, where Myndert Van Dolson is discuss- 
which, we found a sinall dry sapling with a few ini-| ing Dutch horse-law with the black ostler, Knox, 
tials of visitors like ourselves, cut into it with! and Huntington, and their compeers, were holding 
knives. I believe the present proprietor of the! grave discourse upon the fate of Andre—here, the 
ground has taken pains to obliterate as much as| accomplished Scammel was pouring forth his sym- 
.possible all distinct traces of the scene. He is; pathy for the unfortunate Andre; and here, were 
welcome to the spirit that actuated him! So I be-| bustling to and fro, in all the animation of Military 
lieve, little Hans Wandle, our guide, will be pretty | life, Commissary and Aid de camp, Courier and 
apt to remember, I said, in no very kindly mood, on, Camp Marshal. Plumed Ofiicer, and Knapsacked 
the spot. | Soldier, here congregated ; and this smooth street, 

Returning by the hill-road that passes near, we | with its grass-grown margin, was then trodden like 
next visited the Old Brick Mansion at the South-| the thronged thoroughfare of the City, by the hoofs 
Eastern extremity of the village, which was occu- | of a thousand horses in full frame from morning 
pied by General Washington as his Head-Quarters, | till night, and from night to morning! Such is the 
during the trial of Arnold, and for some time after. | contrast, and such is ‘Tappan now—one of those 
This house was then owned by Major Blauvelt,| Spots which is worth a pilgrimage to look upon. 
and was built in 1700, as appears by the date, curi-| Does the reader regret having borne me company 


ously wrought into the brick-work of the walls. |to the ground ! 

lt remains, we were assured, precisely in the state | 

in which it appeared while the General resided in| nice 
it. The “ Great Room” in which he lived, and in| 
which he transacted all official business, is not | HOFER 
changed in the least; but the same walls, the same | : 

windows, and the same quaint, but beautiful old} “At the place of execution he said ‘he stood before Him 
devices still ornament the fire-place; but, how| who created him ; and standing he would yield up his 
changed the scene in other respects! Tappan, now | spirit to Him.’ A coin which had been issued during his 


4] : , ‘ ., | administration, he delivered to the corporal, with the charge 
one of the prettiest, and one of the most quiet vil- | to bear witness, that in his last bour, he felt himself bound 


Jages in Christendom, was then the theatre of | by every tie of constancy to his poor father-land. Then he 
martial operations upon a grand scale. ‘That green cried ‘fire ” 

meadow on the margin of the clear and tranquil | 
little Sporkill, here diminished to a mere trout | 


I will not knee! to yield my life ; 
Behold me firmly stand, 


° ° | Yy : ; , , etrife 
stream, was in those days covered with tents, and| As oft I’ve stood in deadly strife 


. For my dear father-land ; 
ten thousand troops were encamped upon it. Here, | er pig RCE eRe 

‘ ay ‘ The cause for which | long have Lied, 
where nothing more exciting, than the song of the | 


mower as he brushes the morning dew-drops from | 
his swarth, is now heard in these fields, the drum 


I cherish to the last,— 
God’s blessing be upon it shed 
When my vain life is past! 





On Nature’s ramparts I wus Lorn, 
And o’er them walked elate, 

My retinue the hues of dawn, 
The mists my robe of state ; 

1 will not shame my mountain-birth, 
Slaves only crouch to die, 

Erect I'll take my leave of earth, 
With clear and dauntless eye. 

Thoughts of the eagle’s lofty home, 
Of stars that ever shine, 

The torrent’s crested arch of foam, 
The darkly waving pine, 

The dizzy crag, eternal snow, 
Echoes that wildly roll— 
With valor make my bosom glow, 
And wing my parting soul. 


This coin will make my country’s tears, 
Fresh cast in Freedom’s mould, 
’Tis dearer to my brave compeers 
Than all your despot’s gold; 
O, let it bear the last farewell 
Of one free mountaineer, 
And bid the Tyrol peasants swell 
Their songs of martial cheer! 
I've met ye on a fairer field, 
And seen ye tamely bow, 
Think not with suppliant knee !'ll yield 
To craven vengeance now ; 
Cut short my few and toilsome days, 
Set loose a tyrant’s thrall, 
I'll die with unaverted gaze, 
And conquer as I fall. 
H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


CYRUS. 

Night came down upon the royal city of Media; 
and the proudest of her nobles were gathered in 
the palace of her King. It was a night of festival ; 
and gorgeous was the scene which that palace 
presented. 

But one was there, upon whom all eyes were 
turned; his simple robe contrasted strangely, with 
the splendor of that luxurious court: he is the 
youthful heir to the throne of Persia, and the grand- 
son of the Royal Astyages. Vainly had Astyages 


striven by the magnificence with which he sur- | 
rounded him, to detach the affections of this youth | 


from the simple customs of his native land; and 
that night’s festival, though given solely to do him 


honor, was unprized by the modest guest, save for | 


the love which gave it. The wine cup passed his 
lips untasted, although it was jewelled to the brim, 
and the luxurious indulgence of the Sovereign, and 


Nobles of Media, was respectfully, and yet severe- | 


ly rebuked by that noble boy. 
Again there is a royal festival in Ecbatana: Cyrus 


is again its hero. He comes not now, as the noble | 


boy whose graceful beauty won the hearts of all— 


but as the conqueror of Assyria, with the impress | 


of glorious manhood upon his brow. The Persian 
eagle had soared triumphantly over many a battle- 
field—but ever—even in the first flush of victory, 
had he remembered that brightest attribute of the 
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| conqueror—mercy to the conquered. He had trust- 
ed not to his own strength or wisdom, but ever had 
|he piously invoked the guidance of the gods :—for 
although His law seemed written in his heart, 
Cyrus knew not the Most High through the reve- 
‘lation of His werd. 

Change had come over the Court of Media since 
‘he parted from it in his boyhood. Astyages had 
‘long been laid in the sepulchre of his fathers, and 
his son Cyaxares was upon the throne. 

Mandana, the only daughter of Cyaxares, whom 

he had left as a child scarcely advanced beyond 
infancy, he found a peerless woman. He had long 
been the heroic idol, before which her imagination 
had worshipped, and she now laid the deepest, and 
|most fervent affections of her soul upon his shrine ; 
and far more precious was the offering to Cyrus, 
than was the homage of all the conquered nations, 
‘that had bent before him. Yet when Cyaxares 
| offered him his daughter in marriage, with the heir- 
‘ship to the throne of Media as her dower, he de- 
‘layed, (so great was his filial piety) to accept the 
| gift, until he could receive the sanction of his pa- 
rents. It was given—and splendid, and imposing, 
‘and what was more to be valued far than all— 
happy, was the bridal of the royal Cyrus, and 
the princess of Media. 

| Again, and for the last time, are Princes and 
Nobles gathered to do honor to Cyrus—but it is at 
ho gay festival. He comes, as had been his yearly 
‘custom, into his native land—but it was to die. 
'His sons were with him in the parting hour, but 
their mother was far away in the imperial palace 
of Babylon. Oh, what to her, was imperial mag- 
nificence, when he who had shared it was departed 
forever ! 

But not alone did his kindred, and those who 
performed his obsequies, and laid him, as was his 
last command, in the earth of Persia, mourn for 
Cyrus—for there was mourning, as the mourning 
of children for a father, even from the Indus to 
\the Avgean sea. 

What a brilliant destiny had he fulfilled! Raised 
up by Jehovah to accomplish His purposes, and 
'guided by Him through all his course though he 
knew Him not! 

Led by His hand, he destroyed the empire of 
Assyria, and took the proud city of Babylon, which 
had so long held the people of the Lord in capti- 
vity, and brought retribution upon the impious 
Belshazzar. 

He returned her captive children to Judea, and 
rebuilt Jerusalem; and he restored the sacred ves- 
sels of the house of the Lord, from their desecra- 
tion in the temple of Baal. 

In the magnanimity of his virtues—in the splen- 
dor of his conquests, and in the lofty destiny which 
le accomplished,—who, of all the heroes of anti- 
|quity, has arisen like unto Cyrus! 
' Athens, Pa. 
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TO MY WIFE. 
By J. Tomlin, Esq., author of “The Fountain of Youth.” 


We have parted—we have parted !— 
Yet I will remember thee! 

Tho’ forever broken-hearted 
You will sometimes think of me! 

Mary ! tho’ misfortune chill thee, 
Tho’ it be thy only friend,— 

Tho’ sad grief with coldness fill thee, 
Tho’ the pangs of sorrow rend,— 
Tho’ the world doth frown upon thee, 

In its bitterness of soul, 
Tho’ its venom’d spite be on thee, 
And you cannot it control— 
Tho’ you be a fading thing, 
Scarcely meriting a sigh, 
Tho’ thy poison’d life will bring 
Sorrows that can scarcely die ;— 
Tho’ thy heaven be moonless now, 
Tho’ the winter ’s on thy breast, 
Yet from out thy feverish brow, 
Thoughts will spring to make thee blest. 
Dreams that have been long forgotten 
Will on thee their shadows fling, 
Ties dissolv’d in friendship broken 
Will to thee old memories bring. 
Then perhaps the thought ensues, 
How you broke the pledge of love— 
In madness then forgiveness sues, 
The husband’s scorn—the husband's love! 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





SKETCH OF THE REV. STEPHEN B, BALCH, D. D,, 
By a Citizen of Jefferson county, Va. 
How sweetly sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s honors blest.—Collins. 

In the following memoir, I design to recall to the 
memory of surviving friends, the virtues of a patriot 
and the ministerial usefulness of a man, who, while 
living, was beloved by all, and whose death was 
deplored by a sorrowing community. 

Stephen B. Balch was born in Hartford county, 
Md. April 7th, 1746, and at an early age emigrated 
to Georgia. Of his boyish days little is known. 
But in the fall of 1772, he becomes a student of 
Princeton College, at that time under the superin- 
tendance of the learned Dr. Witherspoon, a mem- 
ber of the first Continental Congress, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Here he 
first saw the late President Madison, Brockholst 
Livingston, recently Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and Aaron Burr, who soon 
left the classic fields in which he then walked tri- 
umphant, to aid in the chivalric attempt of storm- 
ing the walls of Quebec, amid the snows of a 
Northern winter. At this time, the military spirit 
was running high and strong in the bosoms of the 
young men of that day. Often did the College stu- 
dents meet in the campus, where Leake of Tren- 
ton, or some other popular favorite would harangue 
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the long catalogue of oppressions inflicted by Great 
Britain on the unoffending Colonies. Accordingly 
some of the bravest officers of our army belonged 
to this band of young heroes. 

In 1774 he graduates, and bids adieu to the 
companions of his youth—to the fields where he 
had so often roamed, soon to be crimsoned with 
the blood of Mercer and his gallant associates in 
arms. Mr. Balch is now on the wide world, 
without a shilling in his purse; and walks to 
Lower Marlborough, Calvert County, Md., to take 
charge of an Academy of young men, sons of the 
wealthy farmers of the neighborhood. His ardent 
spirit must have been busily exercised on the thril- 
ling scenes passing before him, as he trudged along 
his lonely way. In the Eastern States, the un- 
rivalled oratory of Warren had electrified the 
hearts of all who heard or read the powerful effu- 
sions of his gifted intellect. Henry had aroused 
the Ancient Dominion ; and his mighty voice had 
shaken the throne of England. Congress had con- 
vened, and laid the foundations of our liberty—war 
with all its calamities was about to visit our peace- 
ful country—and our sires had resolved to do or die. 

On the Ist October 1775, the schoolmaster re- 
ceives from the Council of Safety at Annapolis, a 
commission of Captain, authorizing him to raise 
and discipline a volunteer company consisting of 
the young men in his Academy able to bear arms— 
to harass the enemy whenever he appeared on the 
peninsula between the bay and Patuxent. The 
field officers under whose orders he acted, were 
Major Patrick Smith and Col. Alexander Sumer- 
ville. For several years, whether by night or day, 
he was alternately employed in the double-duty of 
teaching and training his troops—and annoying 
the marauding parties of the British, who were 
capturing negroes and carrying off cattle and other 
provisions. He often appeared in full dress at the 
head of his company on the green before the 
Academy, giving the word of command—firing 
every bosom with impatient desire for danger—ap- 
pealing to their honor and courage to avenge the 
wrongs of their country,saying that their brows would 
be encircled with the laurels of victory—that death 
was preferable to slavery. The influence of his 
example extended far and wide; and the Captain 
was greatly instrumental in inducing the neighbors 
to stand by their country, in those dark and peri- 
lous days. 

In 1778, he sets out for Georgia, where he com- 
menced the study of divinity; and in the fall of 
1780, was commissioned by the Presbytery to travel 
as a missionary through the Carolinas as far North 
as Georgetown, now in the District of Columbia. 
In this enterprise he encountered many arduous 
trials. ‘The disastrous route of our Southern army 
under the unfortunate Gates, had just oceurred— 
the victorious legions of Cornwallis now over- 





the multitude, and depict in most glowing colors, 


whelmed all opposition. Tarleton, like Attila, suf- 
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fered not the grass to grow under the hoofs of his| /on the vital, paramount, absorbing topic of Ame- 
cavalry, but was carrying death into every family, | rican Independence ; and to arouse his hearers to 
and dismay into every heart—three states had re- | ‘the rescue of their country, whatever might be the 
turned to their allegiance, under the proclamation | result. Accordingly when the hymn was read, 
of the British Chief—our shattered troops flying | the General rose in full uniform, and led the music 
for safety—all hope of independence extinct,—| with as much ease as he would have commanded 
worse than all, a civil war raging with unmitigated | his brigade in the day of battle. The divine now 
fury—fathers, sons, neighbors, arrayed against each | dwelt on the horrors of war and the cruelty of the 
other—the flames of their dwellings, in the dark-| enemy ; but cheered the flock with telling them 
ness of midnight, illuminating the surrounding coun- | that the race was not otnage to the swift, nor the 
try—famine doing her dreadful work; and desola- | battle to the strong. ‘“ Your country, it is true, is 
tion had become the inmate of every household. ‘laid waste by a vandal foe—your wives and daugh- 
In this journey through Carolina, he travelled one | ters are outraged—your firesides and altars are de- 
exceedingly sultry day, without any refreshment for | secrated—your churches in ruins—the blood so 
himself orhorse. Nightcameon; alone, hungry, fa- | recently shed at Beaufort’s defeat, cries for ven- 
tigued, ignorant of the road—he urged on his jaded | geance—the bones of our countrymen are bleach- 
animal, until at length a distant light is seen. It ing alike amid the snows of Canada, and the sands 
issued from a large mansion belonging to General | of Carolina. What though victory perched not on 
Isaac Williams, who afterwards fell at King’s Moun-| our standard either at Camden, Brandywine or 
tain. When he rapped at the front door, a female | Germantown! yet see the stripes and stars un- 
from within inquired if he were Whig or Tory. He | folded to the breeze at Trenton, Princeton and 
replied that he was a preacher of the Gospel, lost| Monmouth. The God of hosts led the armies of 
in a strange country ; and implored protection and | Israel: to them he was a cloud by day and a pillar 
refreshment for the night. He was immediately |of fire by night—he is now the same Almighty 
welcomed to all the comforts of the house. At! protector of all who trust in his licine help; and 
dawn of day, the General having returned from a|he will yet rescue us ‘out of the house of bon- 
reconnoitering excursion during the night, entered |dage.’ Soon our armies will regain their good 
the missionary’s room; and with all the courtesy | fortune. ‘The dark prospect now before us will be 
and chivalry of an accomplished soldier, greeted| succeeded by the smile of inspiring hope—the 
his arrival. He was about thirty years old—six | misfortunes of defeat and disaster will yield to the 
feet high, and admirably framed—lofty carriage—| shout and joy of victory—the scourge of war will 
noble, animated countenance—full, piercing black | cease, and peace will soon gladden every heart, and 
eye—hair curling over an expanded intellectual | we shall become a great and prosperous people.” 
forehead—dressed in full regimentals—with loaded| So spake the missionary. On descending from 
pistols in his belt, and sword in its scabbard. “Sir,” | the pulpit, Williams embraced him with the most ar- 
said he, (sitting down familiarly on the bed side) | ident affection—urged him to return to his house, 
“T am the leader of the Whigs in this vicinity, and| where he might be free of expense, teach school and 
our land is sad and desolate with the ravages of| preach the Gospel, and render the Whigs invalua- 
the enemy. A few nights ago, a party of ‘Tories ‘ble services in the war then going on. It was in 


hung one of my neighbors to the pole of his fodder| vain. His promise to perform the tour of mis- 
house—another was shot while clasped in the arms | sionary labor prevented his acceptance ; and when 
of his wife, for no other offence than love of|the moment of separation arrived, the stern and 
liberty—they came here recently to inflict a simi- | fiery eye of the General was filled with tears, 
lar fate on myself, but the whole gang was re-| Should the reader ask, whether the minister of 
pulsed, and here am IJ, resolved on independence | 'God had not violated the precepts of our meek 
or death ;—incessantly engaged in carrying on a|and lowly Saviour, which inculcate forgiveness of 
war of extermination against our ruthless invaders. | injuries; | reply, that those principles apply to in- 
I have only to regret that I can die but once to dividuals, not to nations as such—and that the 
save my country. But our causeis just. Heaven ‘revolution was a case sui generis. We then saw 
is on our side.” ithe Rev. Mr. Mabloabuns, pastor of a Lutheran 
At this delightful residence the missionary re-| congregation in the Shenandoah Valley, resigning 
mained until the morning of the ensuing Sabbath, | his charge, that he might afterwards be engaged 
when he rose with the sun to ride ten miles, where|as Brigadier General in many of the best fought 
by previous appointment he was to preach at 11 ‘actions of the seven years’ war ; and in 1814, when 
o’clock A. M. A chariot and four appeared, in| our army was beleagured at Plattsburg, a preacher 
which he took a seat with the General and his|of Vermont took along a large portion of his con- 
charming lady, and soon arrived at the church. A} gregation; and after the return of peace, received 
large concourse of people was assembled. Wil-| from Genera] Tompkins a splendid Bible to com- 
liams urged the missionary to concentrate all the | memorate the courage and virtue of the patriot-band. 
powers of his mind and the force of his eloquence,» We return to the missionary. He now quits 
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the very interesting scenes in which he lately par- | duty—like him, he shunned all human praise. Dr. 
ticipated, and is alone in a solitary road travelling to | Balch lived in an extraordinary age. He saw a 
Maryland, and arrives in Georgetown to preach the | nation born not in a day, but amid the throes and 
word of life. The flock consisted of ten members agonies of a long protracted war—our soldiers lay- 
only, but which, afterwards, grew to be the most |ing down their arms and returning to their peace- 
flourishing in the district. He also took the care of | ful avocations—their Chief hiding himself from the 
a small congregation in Fredericktown, and every | gaze of the world in the retirement of Mount 
fortnight rode there on horseback to promote their | Vernon—the sword turned into the ploughshare— 
spiritual welfare. Here he saw Wayne’s division |a republican form of government presented to the 
in full march for the South, to enter on the arduous | people in 1787, and the Father of his Country set- 
duties of that campaign which terminated on the ‘ting up with his own hand, a Constitution which 
19th October, 1781, in the surrender of the royal ‘is the admiration of mankind. He saw his coun- 
army at York-Town. ‘They had been encamped | try seated aloft among the nations of the earth— 
for some weeks on the banks of the Monocaxy to| her commerce whitening every sea—her agricul- 
obtain rest and health. Their chief now appeared | ture extended throughout this widely extended con- 
at their head, mounted on a white charger, and |federacy—her arts and sciences spreading their 
every soldier seemed proud to serve under the hero | benign influence over the land—the rising genera- 
of Stony Point. The slow and solemn step of the | tions trained up in Colleges, Academies and Com- 
platoons—the splendor of their arms—the soul- | mon Schools—splendid cities springing up in the 
inspiring music—the smiles of the fair, and the | valley of Mississippi like magic—and temples dedi- 
benedictions of the pious on the heads of those now | cated to God, where lately the beasts of the forest 
marching to meet the fue, recalled to the memory ‘kept their dens. He saw too in 1812, the second 
of the preacher the thrilling scenes which had oc-| war of independence. He beheld with his own 
curred on the banks of the Patuxent and the en- | eye, the conflagration of our Capital, and blushed 












chanting plains of Carolina. 

Soon after his location in Georgetown, he opened 
aclassical school. Here he educated several judges, 
many members of Congress, and seventy-two cler- 
gymen. Te was of the old school, and practised 
on the principles “ spare the rod and spoil the child; 
yet, did all his scholars entertain for him the most 


| for his country; but his aged heart bounded with 
joy, when his ear heard the roar of artillery on the 
Lakes, and our Northern Frontier. He saw the 
second war terminated, and peace once more reign 
throughout the land. All this was enough for one 
‘man to behold; and on the 22nd September, 1833, 
‘he was summoned before the Judge of the quick 




























ardent affection and unbounded veneration. From | and the dead. 
year to year, during his long life, did this amiable; I recollect the last conversation I ever held with 
man, with untiring assiduity, dispense the Gospel | this good man—about six months prior to his 
to his people—instruct the young—counsel the death. It was on a raw, cold gusty day in April. 
middle-aged—cheer the old with the consolations , At his request we walked to the grave yard, where 
of the Holy Scriptures—heal divisions in the | slept in undisturbed repose, the wife of his youth— 
church—reconcile neighbors and former friends,|a son who had fought at French Mills in 1813— 
whose kindness to each other had been interrupted— | many connexions, and a long list of friends and pa- 
uphold every good institution—the life of the social | rishioners. He was now in his eighty-seventh year. 
circle—an enemy to all vice, and the friend of | Pulling off his hat, his long grey curls fell down on 
virtue. It was his pleasure, during his ministry, | his shoulders—his eye beamed with almost prophetic 
to seek out the lonely widow and orphan, in order fire—his countenance was ruddy. Standing on the 
to assuage their sorrows—to penetrate the hovels|confines of both worlds, he seemed as though 
of misery and want, that their wretched inmates | neither apostle nor martyr could present a more 
might enjoy comfort and plenty; and notwithstand- | sublime and enrapturing appearance. ‘ Behold,” 
ing his own path through life was not free from|said he, “the ravages of intemperance. Yonder 
thorns, yet did he, in adversity, display a faith like | tombstone hides from our view a man who was for- 
that enjoined in the 11th chapter of the Hebrews— | merly a prominent member of our society ; wealthy, 
for nearly fifty-two years, he stood unrivalled in| useful, highly respected—he died a victim to this 
the hearts of his flock, and then “ fell where he | vice, having first condemned his family to want, 
fought,” a soldier of the cross, without leaving an| with no hope of future happiness as he passed 
enemy behind. alone through the dark valley of the shadow of 
As to the honors of the world, he coveted none,|death. Beyond him is the resting place of a youth 
and received but one—the degree of D. D., con-| of strong intellect, and great literary acquirements, 
ferred on him by the trustees of New Jersey Col-| who was one of my scholars. His eloquence might 
lege in 1818. have electrified the forum and the halls of our na- 
Like Howard, he sought for the honor which | tional legislature—aroused his countrymen to deeds 
fadeth not away—like him, the snows of winter | of valor in war, or guided the ship of state in time 
and heat of summer prevented not the discharge of of greatest danger. He too fell at the foot of the 
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pale horse ; and I attended him to that “ narrow | Oh! hushed and hallowed be the spot 


house.” Yonder, in that retired spot, lies a bosom | For, here at twilight grey 


= _ . , : The stricken mourner bends her steps 
friend of mine, a member of my congregation for 


oie , ; : : To weep her griefs away ; 
many years, who, in an evil hour yielded to the. 


Here is the strong man’s spirit bow'd 


siren song of intemperance, and the angel of hap-_ O’er joys forever fled ; 
piness flapped her wing and fled his bosom forever. And stern ones tremble as they view 
Next to him, are the remains of my own son—of The mansions of the dead. 


Jofty talents—undaunted courage—who shed his 


: But hark ! whence comes that thrilling sound, 
blood for our country during the last war—he fell 


That pealing trumpet’s blast? 


too, and in the morning of life. The entreaties of | And see! the Archangel high in air 
friends—the prayers of his parents—his own re-| His dazzling splendors cast ;— 
peated efforts to conquer the delusion were vain— | Come forth, ye sleepers '—thousands burst 


Their chains beneath the sod; 


the cataract of Niagara held him in its uncontrolla- Mortal, thou too must swell that throng, 


ble vortex, and he is nomore. Remember, 1 conjure | 
you, to stand by the Temperance Cause.” He ceas-' 
ed to speak. 

The next intelligence was, that the patriarch had 


gone to his rest. Reader! as you walk through | ; 
Georgetown to Washington, look to the Bridge-' THE POET OF MAN. 


Prepare to meet thy God ! 8. H. &. 


Street Church, and you will see a plain white! The study of human nature forms at once the 
monument, erected by his children to the memory | most interesting, important, and difficult of all pur- 
of their father. Read the inscription, and imitate | suits. Its varieties, endless as the vast multitudes of 
the bright example of him whose virtues are there earth, and as subtle and capricious—now separating, 
commemorated. 'now blending, now grasped, and now vanished— 
perplex and dishearten the earnest inquirer. But 

= the importance of the end to be attained affords a 

|perpetual stimulus to renewed effort. ‘The in- 

THE BURIAL PLACE OF “MOUNT AUBURN.» /ereased happiness, and the increased power to be 


Ae | derived from a removal of the curtain that hangs 
‘“‘ As it was at the creation, as it is now, and as it will be | 


- over the soul, and a view of its mysterious me- 
at the end of the world. ¥ 


Bist wre _chanism, are considerations amply sufficient to out- 
rng fas — s 7 » fe 2 . . 
es War Oe tape tee Gaaemne fee | weigh all the weariness and discouragement of 


In glory o’er the land ; - ; 
by of ice ad te “ever modified by circumstances 
And Nature bursting into life, | baffled labor. However . y , 


Struck with a trembling hand ‘the characteristics of human nature are essentially 
A chord of praise, from the dark leaves ‘the same in all ages and in all countries; and he 
By gentle breezes stirred, | who has once succeeded in discovering the secret 

| ¢ 


Froin the sweet murmur of the brook, 


kt as springs of action, and tracing their labyrinthine 
And the warble of the bird. 7 


| windings, and after this has been able to transfer 

No cloud had ever dimm’d the sky, ‘them in all their freshness to the canvass or writ- 

Or broke the ocean’s rest ; ten page, may be sure that immortality is his por- 

But the day-beam slept in quietness | tion; that so long as there are chords of sympathy 

to thrill, they will vibrate in delightful unison with 
the sentiments which he has expressed. 


On the mighty monarch’s breast ; 
No tone of sorrow e’er had lent 
Its sadness to the air; 


A holy peace was o’er the earth,— | In glancing for a moment at the poets of our 
Sin had not entered there. language, it is obvious that they have delighted 


and excelled in different spheres. ‘There are poets 


What we ? a little s hoe a at al 
a ee thou then > little Re of sublimity—poets of the imagination—poets of 
Dressed in its rove of green ; 


Beside the haughty mountain top humanity—poets of beauty——and poets of the age ;— 


Thy beauty all unseen ; and, as these all excel in separate spheres, so they 
But now thou art our treasure place— all have their distinct classes of devoted admirers. 
A bow is o’er thee spread— |To this list may be added,—few though they be,— 


Set in the cloud of sorrowing hearts poets of human nature, poets of the world, and poets 


In memory of their dead. of man. ‘They unite in one harmonious combina- 


o4? e ¢ _ ela can< 
We bring our beautiful to thee : tion all the characteristics of the other classes. 
= F : . . . 
The mother, at whose breast The poet of man confines himself to no particular 
An infant flower had fallen asleep, school or doctrine; he cultivates no particular 


Has laid it here to rest ;— branch of poetry. In the infinite versatility of his 
To thee ing our aged ones,— ‘ : . : 
so thee We Gring our Aged ones, genius, he comprehends and sets forth all. Te is 
Our statesmen in their pride ;— 

And those alas ! who in the flush 


Of youth and hope have died. 


‘not more distinguished for the power and vividness 
of his imagination, than for the rainuteness of his 
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Snep--tes his towering + hlieaing, en his ne 
beauty. He is at home in all, and bound to none. 
But chiefly,—which is the secret of his power,— 
he has looked into the human heart ; he has pene- 
trated its obscurest recesses, and knows how to 
trace to their true source the contradictions of our 
nature. He paints nature and man, not only in| 
their beauty and sublimity, but in their pure and | 
exalted forms. The ocean, when it slumbers in| 
peace, is not more familiar to him, than w hen | 
lashed by the tempest into terrific grandeur. Man, | 
in all his diversified forms, appears before him. | 
He is not more acquainted with the palace, than 
the cottage—the learning of the wise, than the gro- 
tesqueness of the fool,—the purity of youth, than 
the determined villainy of riper years,—the strength 
and holiness of love, than the strength and malig- 
nancy of hate. Life, too—life, with its sunshine 
and shade, its smiles and tears, its piety and pro- 
fligacy ;—life, with all its shocking incongruities, 
is a scene on which his eye has been fixed with 
peculiar earnestness. Wherever there is any thing 
of poetry, his vision penetrates, and his muse grows | 
eloquent. He “glances from earth to heaven—from | 
heaven to earth.” He sweeps with his telescopic 
vision the whole horizon of truth and man; his 
gaze is not arrested; it is chained alone by those 
mighty luminaries which attract the vulgar be-| 
holder. He calls up from the depths of darkness, | 
‘orbs of beauty and spheres of light,” whose exis- 
tence had never before been suspected. 

As the fame of such a poet will be as extended, 
as universal as the human race, so it will be com- 
mensurate with the duration of time; for, it is based 
upon a foundation only to be destroyed with the 
destruction of the immutable principles of human 
nature. Such is the poet of man; and such (and 
perhaps of him only can it be said) was Shaks- 
peare. Sublime, indeed, is his immortality. It is 
not written upon the hearts of a nation, nor of a 
sect; it is the universal tribute of mankind, speak- 
ing from every condition, age and climate, where 
human nature is the same. What Bacon was in 
philosophy, Shakspeare was in poetry. The for- 
mer came not, like the rival philosophers of Athens, 
to set up a system which might differ in some of! 
its features from those already taught, and attract 
by its specious novelty its separate class of disci- 
ples. His was a nobler object. He came to es-| 
tablish the only, the universal philosophy which | 
covered and embraced all others; whose parts, in- | 
deed, might be extended and elucidated, but must | 
still rest upou the broad foundation which he had | 
laid; and being such, his philosophy is neither the | 
philosophy of a Porch nor an Academy, neither 
Pythagorean nor Aristotelian, but the philosophy of | 
man; and his disciples are the human race. Shaks- | 
peare came not as the champion of a particular, 
school of poetry, as the interpreter and defender of | 
any particular and exclusive set of principles; but 
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he came to exhibit those on wiahieh all saieidies 
poetry must depend—principles, which indeed may 
be run out into almost endless varieties, but which 
are still the first great inviolate principles. He 
knew nothing of the Lake school, nor of the Cock- 
ney school, nor of any other school, except that 


‘grand school of which he is the acknowledged 


head, and in which he receives his homage—the 
school of mankind. His knowledge of human na- 
ture, (of which we have spoken,) and the expe- 
rience which his course in life had given him, were 
his great engines of power and success. Misfor- 


‘tune had taught him too bitterly, that life is not 


all pleasure; and he knew that it is not all misery. 
He felt in his own soul, that man is not all de- 
pravity; and he was not so blind not to perceive, 
that man is any thing but perfect purity; and he 
therefore degenerated neither into the chilliness of 
misanthropy, nor the mawkishness and insipidity of 
a too implicit faith in the instincts of our nature. 

Milton may be ranked as the poet of Imagina- 
tion; Spenser the poet of Fancy; Byron the poet 
of his Age,and Wordsworth the poet of Humanity ; 
but Shakspeare alone is entitled to that proud ap- 
pellation, the Poet of Man. 


(qo reese SS 


REGRET POUR LE PASSE. 


Too soon—too soon! how oft that word 
Comes o’er the spirit like a spell, 
Awakening every mournful chord 
That in the human heart may dwell !— 
Of hopes that perished in their noon— 
Of youth decayed—too soon—too soon ! 


Too soon—too soon! it is a sound 
To dim the sight with many a tear— 
As bitterly we gaze around, 
And find how few we loved, are here ! 
Ah !—when shall we again commune 
With those we’ve lost?—too soon—too soon ! 


Too soon—too soon !'—how wild that tone 
Bursts on our dearest hours of bliss, 
And leaves us silent and alone 
To muse on such a theme as this ; 
To frown upon the quiet moon, 
Whose parting light comes all too soon! 


Too soon—too soon !—if e’er were thine 

The joys, the fears, the hopes of love— 
If thou hast knelt before the shrine 

Of beauty—in some starlight grove— 
Whose lips (young roses) breathed of June, 
Thou’st wept these words—too soon—too soon ! 


Too soon, is stamped on every leaf 
In characters of dim decay. 
Too soon, is writ in tears of grief 
On all things fading fast away !— 
O! is there one terrestrial boon, 
Our hearts lose not—too soon—too soon ? 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

Oh! Thou who fling’st so fair a robe 

Of clouds around the hills untrod— 
Those mountain-pillars of the globe 

Whose peaks sustain thy throne, oh God !— 
All glittering round the sunset skies 

Their fleecy wings are lightly furled, 
As if to shade from mortal eyes 

The glories of yon upper world ; 
There, while the evening star upholds, 
In one bright spot, their purple folds, 
My spirit lifts its silent prayer ; 
For Thou, oh God of love, art there. 


The summer-flowers, the fair, the sweet 
Up-springing freely from the sod, 

In whose soft looks we seem to meet 
At every step, Thy smiles, oh God! 

The humblest soul their sweetness shares, 
They bloom in palace-hall, or cot ; 

Give me, oh Lord, a heart like theirs, 
Contented with my lowly lot; 

Within their pure ambrosial bells 

In odors sweet Thy spirit dwells. 

Their breath may seem to scent the air— 

Tis Thine, oh God! for Thou art there. 


Hark! from yon casement low and dim, 
What sounds are these that fill the breeze? 
It is the peasant’s evening hymn 
Arrests the fisher on the seas ; 
The old man leans his silver hairs 
Upon his light suspended oar, 
Until those soft delicious airs 
Have died like ripples on the shore. 
Why do his eyes in softness roll ? 
What melts the manhood from his soul? 
His heart is filled with peace and prayer ; 
For Thou, oh God, art with him there. 


The birds among the summer-blooms 
Pour forth to Thee their hymns of love ; 
When, trembling on uplifted plumes, 
They leave the earth, and soar above, 
We hear their sweet familiar airs 
Where e’er a sunny spot is found : 
How lovely is a life like theirs, 
Diffusing sweetness all around! 
From clime to clime, from pole to pole 
Their sweetest anthems softly roll; 
Till, melting on the realms of air, 
They reach Thy throne in grateful prayer. 


The stars—those floating isles of light, 

Round which the clouds unfurl their sails, 
Pure as a woman’s robe of white 

That trembles round the form it veils— 
They touch the heart as with a spell, 

Yet set the soaring fancy free : 
And oh! how sweet the tales they tell 

Of faith, of peace, of love, and Thee. 
Each raging storm that wildly blows, 
Each balmy breeze that lifts the rose, 
Sublimely grand, or softly fair— 
They speak of Thee, for Thou art there. 


The spirit, oft opprest with doubt, 

May strive to cast Thee from its thought ; 
But who can shut Thy presence out, 

Thou mighty Guest that com’st unsought ! 
In spite of all our cold resolves, 

Magnetic-like, where e’er we be, 
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Still, still the thoughtful heart revolves 
And points, all trembling, up to Thee. 
We cannot shield a troubled breast 
Beneath the confines of the blest— 

Above, below, on earth, in air, 
For Thou, the living God, art there. 


Yet, far beyond the clouds outspread, 
Where soaring Fancy oft hath been, 

There is a land, where Thou hast said 
The pure in heart shall enter in; 

There, in those realins so calmly bright, 
How many a loved and gentle one 


Bathe their soft plumes in living light 


nt 
That sparkles from Thy radiant throne ! 
- 
There, souls once soft and sad as ours 
Look up and sing ’mid fadeless flowers ; 
They dream no more of grief and care, 
For Thou, the God of peace, art there. 


Louisville, Ky. AMELIA. 


JUDGE ABEL P. UPSHUR, 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





11. Speech of Judge Abel P. Upshur, as delivered in the 
Convention of Virginia on Tuesday, October 27, 1829, 


Upon the subject of the Basis of Representation. Rich- 
mond, Va.: T. W. White. 

2. A Brief Enquiry into the Nature and Character of our 
Federal Government, being a Review of Judge Story’s 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. 
By a Virginian. Petersburg: Edmund & Julian C. Ruf- 
fin: 1840. 

More than two hundred years ago, the ancestors 
of the present Secretary of the Navy emigrated to 
this country, and settled on the Eastern Shore ; 
there the family has remained up to the present 
time, cultivating the soil, ornamenting society, 
generation after generation, with some of its most 
virtuous, intelligent and useful members. ‘This is 
one of the oldest families in Virginia, and is re- 
markable for staid habits and sterling worth. The 
Honorable Abel P. was born in Northampton county 
in 1790—consequently he is 51 years old. His 
early education was under the guidance of a pri- 
vate tutor in his father’s family—the late Senator 
Tomlinson of Connecticut. He entered Yale in 
his 14th year, and graduated at Princeton. Ue 
studied law with Mr. Wirt, took out a license, and 
was distinguished at the Richmond bar, where he 
practised for ten years. He returned to his na- 
tive county in 1823, was elected to the Legislature 
the next year, and in 1826 went upon the bench. 
He was afterwards a member of the Virginia Con- 
vention, in which he delivered the “ Speech” 
which heads this article. 

By those whose opportunities of judging cor- 
rectly are good, Judge Upshur is considered one of 
the most graceful and accomplished orators of the 
land. His style is unexceptionably good, and his 


arguments forcible; they are set forth in sentences 
remarkable for terse and vigorous language. 





His 
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speech in the Virginia Convention, is still recollec- 


ted by those who heard it, as one of the ablest and 
best delivered during the sitting. 

The “ Enquiry into the Nature and Character of 
our Federal Government,” is a small 8vo volume. 
It was written to appear in some of our periodical 
magazines, as a review of Judge Story on the 
Constitution of the United States; but for some 
reason the author was induced to present it to the. 


public in the book-shape. At the time this work 


was published, the author (believed to be His Ho- | ‘ 


nor Judge Upshur, Secretary of the Navy,) was 
in the walks of private life. Never having taken! 
a leading position in polities; and, from his studi- 
ous and retiring habits, never having occupied a) 
prominent place in the public mind, there were no_ 
collateral circumstances connected with his author- | 
ship, to attach any particular importance to the| 
political doctrines and opinions there expressed | 
and maintained. But now, that the Judge has laid | 
aside his robes, and exchanged his seat on the | 
Bench for a seat in the Cabinet, the opinions of | 
the Minister of Marine are possessed of a weight and 
importance that did not attach to those of a Judge 
of one of the Courts of Virginia. 

We therefore propose to take a brief notice of| 


Judge Abel P. Upshur. 
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States. ‘hese Lectures were afterwards abridged 
by himself, and published under the title of ‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States.’ 
The Professor is a staunch Federalist; he con- 
strues the Constitution to suit federal doctrines. 
** He is,” says his Reviewer, “a politician as well 


‘as a lawyer, and has taken unusual pains to jus- 


‘tify and recommend his own peculiar opinions. 
‘ This he has done, often at the expense of candor 
and fairness, and, almost invariably at the expense 
of historical truth. We may well doubt, there- 
‘ fore, whether this book will not produce more evil 
than good to the country; since the false views 
‘which it presents, of the nature and character of 
our government, are calculated to exert an influ- 
ence over the public mind, too seriously mischie- 
vous to be compensated by any new lights which 
it sheds upon other parts of our Constitution. * * 
And it is his particular pleasure to arm it with 
‘strong powers, and surround it with imposing 
‘ splendors.” 

The Professor’s work stood a fair chance of 
being made a text-book in our law schools—the 
great hot-house of American politicians. The im- 
portance which the bearing, reputation, and cha- 
racter of the Federal Judge imparted to his doc- 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


some of the opinions and notions advanced by the | trines, was, in the opinion of the Secretary, caleu- 
Judge, chiefly for the purpose of gratifying our | lated to do harm by indoctrinating our youth in the 
readers who cannot procure the book itself—for, | Federal school. It was with the view of correct- 
the edition was small, and copies are scarce.|ing the evil tendency, and of maintaining the or- 
Were we disposed to examine and discuss, as we | thodoxy of the States-right and rival school, that 
are not, the political tenets advanced and main-|the volume before us was given to the public. It 
tained by the author with so much force, both of contains 130 pages; the first 80 of which have for 
argument and reason, the character of our journal) their object, to show “that the Constitution is 
would forbid us. We eschew politics, and have“ federative in the power which formed it; federa- 
forbid, by a Mede and Persian-like law, the ad-|*‘ tive in the power which adopted and ratified it; 
mission of any thing into our pages which has even| “ federative in the power which sustains and keeps 


the savor of political partisanship upon it. Acting} 
upon such principles, we do not wish any thing | 
we may have to say, construed either into an| 
agreement or disagreement with the political creed | 
and doctrines of the Judge. They may be ortho-| 
dox; but sound or unsound, we do not consider it 
proper that we, in either case, should take sides. 

Judge Upshur has long been known as an able 
writer, and one of the most polished contributors | 
of the day to the periodical literature of the coun- 
try—upon which field, his labors, other than pro- 
fessional, before the public, have principally been ex- 
pended. ‘The style of the volume before us is clear 
and vigorous; the language grammatical and apt; 
and its reasoning is adorned with a perspicuity and 
strength which clearly indicate that the writer has 
a scholar’s regard of the advantages which argu- 
ments derive from a logical arrangement of subject, 
copula and predicate, of sorites, enthymeme and 
syllogism. 

As Dane Professor of Law in Harvard Univer- 
sity, it fell to the province of Judge Story to ex- 





pound and illustrate the Constitution of the United 


“it alive; federative in the power, by which alone 
“it can be altered or amended; and federative in 
“the structure of all its departments.” And that 
in no respect can it be justly called ‘a consolidated 
or a national government.’ 

The remaining pages of the book before us, are 
taken up chiefly with discussing and settling the 
question—* Who is the final judge, or interpreter 
in constitutional controversies t” 

The new Secretary is a ‘strict constructionist,’ 
and a staunch advocate of ‘ State-rights doctrines.’ 
All cases, he assumes, not proper for judicial in- 
vestigation—such, for instance, as those of mere 
political power and questions between a State and 
the United States—must, and of right ought to, be 
decided by each state for itself. ‘* We may add,” 
says he,—‘“ that there is a natural and neces- 
‘sary tendency in the federal government to en- 
‘croach on the rights and powers of the states. 
‘As the representative of all the states, it affords, 
‘in its organization, an opportupity for those com- 
‘binations by which a majority of the states may 
‘oppress the minority, against the spirit or even 











‘the letter of the Constitution. There is no dan- 


° 


« 


- 


numerous, and its temptations to do so are so 


n 


. 


ply any new power in its favor. The states, on | 
the contrary, have no motive to encroach on the 


° 


- 


federal government, and no power to do so, even 


if they desired it. In order, therefore, to pre- 


© 


~ 


. 


-~ 


maintain itself in all its just powers.” 
The latter part of the book is by far the most 


interesting to the general reader ; it examines cer- | 


tain features of the Constitution without regard to 


their bearing upon politics, but rather as matters of | 
general concern. From this part of the work our | 


extracts shall be more copious. 

Judge Story considers the compromise upon that 
part of the Constitution, which allows representa- 
tion to three-fifths of the slaves, unjust in princi- 
ple, and decidedly injurious to the people of the 
non-slave-holding states. He admits, however, 


that an equivalent for this concession to the South, | 
was intended to be secured by apportioning repre- | 


sentatives and direct taxes among the states, accord- 
ing to numbers. But the learned Professor con- 
siders this provision “‘ more specious than solid; 
‘ for, while in the levy of direct taxes,” says he, “ it 
apportions them on three-fifths of persons not free, 
it, on the other hand, really exempts the other two- 
fifths from being taxed atall as property. Whereas, 
if direct taxes had been apportioned, as upon prin- 


- 


wn 


. 


. 


on 


of property within the state, the whole of the 


. 


wn. 


far more striking inequality has been disclosed by 


on 


the practical operations of the government. The 
principle of representation is constant and uni-| 
form; the levy of direct taxes is occasional and | 
rare. In the course of forty years, no more than 
three direct taxes have been levied, and those | 
only under very extraordinary and pressing cir- | 
cumstances. The ordinary expenditures of the | 
government are, and always have been, derived | 


o 


- 


- 


« 


n 


. 


. 


- 


. 


portations have supplied, and will.generally sup- 


. 


ply, all the common wants; and if these should 


. 


« 


. 


mode of taxation. Direct taxes constitute the 
last resort; and, as might have been foreseen, 
would never be laid until other resources had 
failed.” 


n 


. 


The Secretary thinks this view of a subject so | 
grave and important, not very candid, and very 
imperfect. We give his own words upon tbis deli-| 
cate subject : 





. . | 
ger that the federal government will ever be too 
weak. Its means of aggrandizing itself are so}" 


strong, that there is not the least necessity to im- | 


serve the just balance between them, we should | 
incline, in every doubtful case, in favor of the | 
states ; confident that the federal government has | 
always the inclination, and always the means, to| 


ciple they ought to be, according to the real value | 


slaves would have been taxable property. But a| 


from other sources. Imposts upon foreign im-| 


not furnish an adequate revenue, excises are next | 
resorted to, as the surest and most convenient | 
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| “It is manifest to every one,” says the Honorable Sec- 
retary, “that this arrangement rests upon no particular 
rinciple, but is a mere compromise between conflict ng in- 
|terests and opinions. It is much to be retted, that it is 


reg that 


not on all hands acquiesced in and approved, upon that 


lg sround; for no public necessity requires that it should be 
i 

Sidon, and it cannot now be changed without serious 

| danger to the whole fabric. The peor le of the slave-hold- 


|ing states themselves have never shown a ‘disposition to 
| agitate the question at all, but, on the contrary, have gene- 
|rally sought to avoid it. It has, however, always ‘been 
jcomplained of as a grievance,’ by the non-slave-holding 
| States, and that too in language which leaves little doubt 
that a wish is very generally entertained to change it. A 
grave author, like Judge Story, who tells the people, as it 
| were ex cathedra, that the thing is unjust in itself, will 
scarcely repress the dissatisfaction, which such an an- 
|nouncement, falling in with preconceived opinions, will 
create, by a simple recommendation to acquiesce in it as a 
compromise, tending upon the whole to good results. His 
}remarks may render the public mind more unquiet than it 
now is; they can scarce re tranquillize or reconcile it. For 
myself, 1 am very far from wishing to bring the subject into 
serious discussion, with any view to change ; but I cannot 
agree that an arrangement, obviously injurious to the south, 
should be held up as giving her advantages of which the 
north has reason to complain. 


“T will not pause to inquire, whether the rule apportioning 


representatives according to numbers, which, after much 


contest, was finally adopted by the convention, be the cor- 


| rect one or not. Supposing that it is so, the rule which ap- 
portions taxation in the same way, follows as a matter of 
course. The difficulties under which the convention seem 
‘to have labored, in regard to this subject, may well excite 
|our surprise, at the present day. If the north really sup- 
| posed that they conceded any thing to the south, by allow- 
| ing representation to three-fifths of their slaves, they were 
| certainly but poorly compensated for the concession, by 
|that provision of the Constitution which apportions taxa- 
{tion according to representation. This principle was uni- 
| versally acknowledged throughout the United States, and 
jis, in fact, only a modification of the great principle upon 
|which the revolution itself was based. ‘That taxation 
{should be apportioned to representation, results from the 
federative character of our government; and the fact that 
| this rule was adopted, sustains the views which have been 
| presented, upon this point. It would have been indeed 


| strange, if some one state, having only half the represen- 


| tatives of its neighbor state, might vet have been subjected 
|to twice the amount of taxation; Delaware, for instance 
| with her one representative, to twice the taxes of Penn- 
|sylvania, with her twenty-eight. A different rule from that 
which prevails might — ct the weaker states to intolera 
|ble oppression. A combination among a few of the strong- 
est states might, by a little management, throw the wh le 
burthen of taxation upon the others, by selecting only such 
subjects of taxation as they themselves did not possess, 
|or which they possessed only to a comparatively small ex- 
itent. It never would have answered to entrust the power 
of taxation to congress, without some check against these 
|and similar abuses, and no check could have been devised, 
| more effective or more appropriate than the provision now 
| under consideration. Ali the states were interested in it; 
land the south much more deeply than the — The 
slaves of the south afford the readiest of all possible sub- 
| jects for this sort of practice ; and it would be going too 
far to say that they would not, at some day or other, be se- 
ilected for it, if this provision of the Constitution did not 
| stand in the way. "The southern states would certainly 


never have adopted the Constitution, without some such 
; 


guaranty as this, against those oppressions to which their 
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peculiar institutions exposed them ; and the weaker states, 
whether north or south, would never have adopted it, be- 
‘cause it might lead to their utter annihilation in the con- 
federacy. This provision of the Constitution, therefore, 
can scarcely be considered as an equivalent for any thing 
conceded by some of the states to others. It resulted ne- 
cessarily from the very nature of their union; it is an ap- 
propriate and necessary feature in every confederacy be- 
tween sovereign states. We ought, then, to regard that 
provision of the Constitution, which allows representation 
to only three-fifths of the slaves, as a concession made by the 
south; and one for which they received no equivalent, ex- 
cept in the harmony which it served to produce. 
“Reverting to the rule, that representation shall be ap- 
portioned to population, and supposing that all parties ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of it, upon what principle is the 
rule itself founded? We have already seen that the whole 
country had adopted the principle, that taxation should be 
apportioned to representation, and, of course, in fixing the 
principle of representation, the question of taxation was 
necessarily involved. There is no perfectly just rule of 
taxation, but property ; every man should contribute to the 
support of the government, according to his ability, that is, 
according to the value of that property to which govern- 
ment extends its protection. But this rule never can be 
applied in practice; because it is impossible to discover 
what is the amount of the property, either of individuals 
or nations. In regard to estates, population is the best mea- 
sure of this value which can be found, and is, in most 
cases, a sufficiently accurate one. Although the wealth of 
a state cannot be ascertained, its people can be easily 
counted, and hence the number of its people gives the best 
rule forits representation, and, consequently, forits taxation. 
‘** The population of a state is received as the best measure 
of the value of its property, because it is in general true, 
. that the greater the number of people, the greater is the 
amount of productive industry. But of what consequence 
is it, by what sort of people this amount of production is af- 
forded! It was required that each state of our union should 
contribute its due proportion to the common treasury; a 
proportion ascertained by the number of its people. Of 
what consequence is it, whether this contribution be made 
by the labor of slaves, or by that of freemen? All that the 
states had a right to require of one another was, that each 
should contrivute its allotted proportion ; but no state had 
a right to inquire from what particular sources that contri- 
bution arose. Each state having a perfect right to frame 
its own municipal regulations for itself, the other states 
had no right to subject her to any disabilities or disadvan- 
tages on account of them. If Massachusetts had a right 
to object to the representation of the slaves of Virginia, 
Virginia had the same right to object to the representation 
of the apprentices, the domestic servants, or even the me- 
chanics of Massachusetts. The peculiar private condition 
and relations of the people of a state to one another could 
not properly be inquired into by any other state. That is 
a subject which each state regulates for itself; and it can- 
not enter into the question of the influence which such 
state ought to possess, in the common government of all 
the states. It is enough that the state brings into the com- 
mon stock a certain amount of wealth, resulting from the 
industry of her people. Whether those people be men or 
women, bond or free, or bound to service for a limited time 
only, is the exclusive concern of the state itself, and isa 
matter with which the other states cannot intermeddle, 
without impertinence, injustice and oppression. So far, 
then, from limiting representation to three-fifths of the 
slaves, they ought, all to be represented, for all contribute 
to the aggregate of the productive industry of the country. 
And, even then, the rule would operate injuriously upon 
the slave-holding states ; for, if the labor of a slave be as 


productive as that of a free man, (and in agriculture it is 
so,) the cost of supporting him is much less. Therefore, 
of the same amount of food and clothing, raised by the two 
classes, a greater surplus will remain of that of the slave, 
and of course a greater amount subject to the demands of 
the public necessities. 

‘“The remarks of John Adams, delivered in convention, 
are very forcible upon this point. According to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s report of them, he observed, ‘that the numbers of 
‘people are taken as an index of the wealth of the state, 
‘and not as subjects of taxation; that, as to this matter, it 
‘was of no consequence by what name you called your 
‘people, whether by that of freemen or of slaves; that in 
‘some countries the laboring poor are called freemen, in 
‘others they are called slaves; but that the difference, as to 
‘the state, was imaginary only. What matters it whether a 
‘landlord, employing ten laborers on his farm, gives them 
‘annually as much money as will buy them the necessaries 
‘of life, or gives them those necessaries at short hand? The 
‘ten laborers add as much wealth to the state, increase its 
‘exports as much, in the one case as in the other. Certainly 
‘five hundred freemen produce no more profits, no greater 
‘surplus for the payment of taxes, than five hundred slaves. 
‘Therefore the state, in which the laborers are called free- 
‘men, should be taxed no more than that in which the labo- 
‘rers are called slaves. Suppose by an extraordinary opera- 
‘tion of nature or of law, one-half the laborers of a state 
‘could, in the course of one night, be transformed into slaves, 
‘would the state be made poorer or less able to pay taxes ? 
‘That the condition of the laboring poor in most countries, 
‘that of the fishermen particularly of the northern states, is 
‘as abject as that of slaves. It is the number of laborers 
‘ which produces the surplus for taxation, and numbers there- 
‘fore, indiscriminately, are the fair index to wealth.’ 

“It is obvious that these remarks,” continues the secretary, 
‘‘ were made for a very different purpose from that which I 
have in view. Thesubject then before the convention was the 
proper rule of taxation, and it was Mr. Adams’ purpose to 
show that, as to that matter, slaves should be considered only 
as people, and, consequently, as an index of the amount of tax- 
able wealth. The convention had not then determined that 
representatives and direct taxes should be regulated by the 
'same ratio. When they did determine this, the remarks of 
Mr. Adams seem to me conclusive, to show that represen- 
tation of all the slaves ought to have been allowed ; nor do 
I see how those who held his opinions could possibly have 
voted otherwise, If slaves are people, as forming the mea- 
sure of national wealth, and consequently of taxation, and 
vif taxation and representation be placed upon the same 
principle, and regulated by the same ratio, then that slaves 
| are people, in fixing the ratio of representation, is a logical 
| sequitur which no one can possibly deny. 

“ But it is objected that slaves are property, and, for that 
|reason, are not more entitled to representation than any 
| other species of property. But they are also people, and, 
| upon analogous principles, are entitled to representation as 
people. It is in this character alone that the non-slave- 
| holding states have a right to consider them, as has already 
‘been shown, and in this character alone is it just to con- 
'sider them. We ought to presume that every slave occu- 
| pies a place which, but for his presence, would be occupied 
| by a free white man ; and, if this were so, every one, and 
| not three-fifths only, would be represented. But the states, 
|who hold no slaves, have no right to complain that this is 
| not the case jn other states, so long as the labor of the slave 
| contributes as much to the common stock of productive in- 
‘dustry, as the labor of the white man. It is enough that a 
state possesses a certain number of people, of living, ra- 
'tional beings. We are not to inquire whether they be black, 
or white, or tawny, nor what are their peculiar relations 
‘among one another. If the slave of the south be property, 
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of what nature is that property, and what kind of interest | lected as the proper measure of the wealth of the states. 


has the owner in it? He has a right to the profits of the 
slave’s labor. And so, the master of an indented appren- 
tice has a right to the profits of his labor. It is true, one 
holds the right for the life of the slave, and the other only 
for a time limited in the apprentice’s indentures; but this 
is a difference only in the extent, and not in the nature of 
the interest. It is also true, that the owner of a slave has, 
in most states, a right to sell him; but this is only because 
the laws of the state authorize him to do so. And, in like 
manner, the indentures of an apprentice may be transferred, 
if the laws of the state will allowit. In all these respects, 
therefore, the slave and the indented apprentice stand upon 
precisely the same principle. To a certain extent, they 
are both property, and neither of them can be regarded as 
a free man ; and if the one be not entitled to representa- 
tion, the other also should be denied that right. Whatever 
be the difference of their relations to the separate members 
of the community, in the eye of that community they are 
both people. Here again, Mr. Adams shall speak for me ; 
and our country has produced few men who could speak 
more wisely. ‘A slave may indeed, from the custom of 
‘speech, be more properly called the wealth of his master, 
‘than the free laborer might be called the wealth of his 
‘employer; but as to the state, both are equally its wealth, 
‘and should therefore equally add to the quota of its tax.’ 
Yes; and, consequently, they should equally add to the 
quota of its representation. 


° e | 
‘‘ Our author supposes that it is a great advantage to the 


slave-holding states that, while three-fifths of the slaves are 
entitled to representation, two-fifths are exempted from taxa- 
tion. Why confine it to three-fifths? Suppose that none 
of them were entitled to representation, the only conse- 
quence would be, that the state would have fewer repre- 
sentatives, and, for that reason, would have a less amount 
of taxes to pay. In this case, all the slaves would be ex- 


But, upon our author's principle, the south would be, in- 
| deed, little better off than the lamb in the embrace of the 
|wolf. The slaves are easily found; they can neither be 
| buried under ground, nor hid in the secret drawers of a 
bureau. They are peculiar, too, to a particular region; and 
other regions, having none of them, would yet have a voice 
|in fixing their value as subjects of taxation. That they 
| would bear something more than their due share of this 
| burthen, is just as certain as that man, under all circum- 
| stances, will act according to his nature. In the mean 


| ° 

time, not being considered as people, they would have no 
| right to be heard in their own defence, through their repre- 
| sentatives in the federal councils. On the other hand, the 


] 
|non-slave-holding states would be represented in propor- 


| tion to the whole numbers of their people, and would be 
|taxed only according to that part of their wealth which 
they might choose to disclose, or which they could not 
‘conceal, And in the estimate of this wealth, their people 
| would not be counted as taxable subjects, although they 
| hold to their respective states precisely the same relation, 
as laborers and contributors to the common treasury, as is 
|held by the slaves of the south to their respective states. 
| The rule, then, which considers slaves only as property to 
| be taxed, and not as people to be represented, is little else 
(than a rule imposing on the southern states almost the en- 

tire burthens of the government, and allowing to them, only 
| the shadow of influence in the measures of that government. 
| “The truth is, the slave-holding states have always con- 
| tributed more than their just proportion to the wealth and 
| strength of the country, and not less than their just propor- 
‘tion to its intelligence and public virtue. This is the only 
| perfectly just measure of political influence: but it is a 
| measure which cannot be applied in practice. We receive 


} 
| 


| population as the best practicable substitute for it; and as 
all people, whatever be their private and peculiar conditions 

















empted from taxation; and, according to our author, the | and relations, are presumed to contribute their share to the 
slave-holding states would have great reason to be content | stock of general wealth, intelligence and virtue, they are 
with so distinguishing an advantage. And, for the same | all entitled to their respective shares of influence in the 
reason, every other state would have cause to rejoice at | measures of government. The slave-holding states, there- 
the diminution of the number of its people, for although | fore, had a right to demand that all their slaves should be 
its representation would thereby be decreased, its taxes | represented : they yielded too much in agreeing that only 
would be decreased in the same proportion. This is the | three-fifths of them should possess that right. I cannot 
true mode of testing the author’s position. It will be found | doubt that this would have been conceded by the conven- 
that every state values the right of representation at a price ‘tion, had the principle, that representatives and direct taxes 
infinitely beyond the amount of direct taxes to which that | should be apportioned according to the same ratio, been 
right may subject it; and, of course, the southern states |then adopted into the Constitution. It would have been 
have little reason to be thankful that two-fifths of their | perceived that, while the representation of the southern 
slaves are exempted from taxation, since they lose, in con- | states would thus have been increased, their share of the 
sequence of it, the right of representation to the same ex- | public taxes would have been increased in the same pro- 
tent. The author, however, seems to have forgotten this | portion; and thus they would have stood, in all respects, 
connexion between representation and taxation; he looks | upon the same footing with the other states. The northern 
only at the sources whence the union may draw wealth 
from the south, without inquiring into the principles upon 
which her representation may be enlarged. He thinksthat |‘ they are laborers, and therefore they contribute the same 


| states would have said to them, ‘Count your people ; it is 
' : | 

direct taxes ought to be apportioned “ according to the real |‘ amount of taxable subjects, whether black or white, bond 
i] 


‘of no consequence to us what is their condition at home ; 


value of property within the state ;” in which case “ the 


‘or free. We therefore recognize them as people, and give 
whole of the slaves would have been taxable as property.” 


‘them representation as such. All that we require is, that 
Ihave already remarked that this is, indeed, the true rule ; | ‘ when we come to lay direct taxes, they shall be regarded as 
but it is wholly impracticable. It would be alike impossi- | ‘ people still, and you shall contribute for them precisely as 
ble to fix a satisfactory standard of valuation, and to dis-|‘ we contribute for our people.’ This is the plain justice 
cover the taxable subjects. No approximation to the truth | of the case; and this alone would be consistent with the 
could be hoped for, without a host of officers, whose com- | great principles which ought to regulate the subject. It is 
pensations would consume a large proportion of the tax,|a result which is no longer attainable, anc the south will, 
while, from the very nature of their duties, they would | as they ought to do, acquiesce inthe arrangement as it now 
be forced jnto minute examinations, inconsistent with the | stands. But they have reason to complain that grave au- 
freedom of our institutions, harrassing and vexatious in | thors, in elaborate works designed to form the opinions of 
their details, and leading inevitably to popular resistance | rising generations, should so treat the subject as to create 
and tumult. And this process must be gone through at |an impression that the southern states are enjoying advan- 
every new tax; for the relative wealth of the states would | tages under our Constitution, to which they sre not fairly 
be continually changing. Hence, population has been se- ‘entitled, and which they owe only to the liberality of the 





other states ; for the south feels that these supposed advan- 
tages are, in fact, sacrifices, which she has made only toa 
spirit of conciliation and harmony, and which neither jus- 


tice nor sound principle would ever have exacted of her.” | + : bir ae eee 
|* is so obviously within the natural course of things, 


With regard to the veto power, the Secretary 
holds the following language : 


“The right to forbid the people to pass whatever laws 
they please, is the right to deprive them of self-govern- 
ment. It is a power which can never be entrusted to one 
man, or any number of men short of the people themselves, 
without the certain destruction of public liberty. It is 
true that each department of the government should be 
armed with a certain power of self-protection against the 
assaults of the other departments ; and the executive, pro- 
bably, stands most in need of such protection. But the 
veto power, as it stands in the Constitution, goes far beyond 
this object. It is, in effect, a power in the executive de- 
partment to forbid all action in any other. It is true that, 
notwithstanding the veto of the president, a law may still 
be passed, provided two-thirds of each house of congress 
agree therein; but it is obvious that the cases are very 
rare, in which concurrence could be expected. In cases 
of plain necessity or policy the veto would not be applied ; 
and those of doubtful necessity or policy would rarely be 
carried by a majority so large as two-thirds of each house. 
And yet in these it may be just as important that the pub- 
lic will should be carried out, as in cases of less doubt and 
difficulty. It may be, also, that a president may oppose 
the passage of Jaws of the plainest and most pressing ne- 
cessity. And if he should do so, it would certainly give 
him a most improper power over the people, to enable him 
to prevent the most necessary legislation, with only one- 
third of each house of congress in his favor. There is 
something incongruous in this union of legislative and 
executive powers inthe same man. Perhaps it is proper 
that there should be a power somewhere, to check hasty 
and ill-considered legislation, and that power may be as 
well entrusted to the president as to any other authority. 
But it is not necessary that it should be great enough to 
prevent all legislation, nor to control in any respect the free 
exercise of the legislative will. It would he quite enough 
for the security of the rights of the executive, and quite 
enough to ensure temperate and wise legislation, to autho- 
rize the president merely to send back to the legislature for 
reconsideration any law which he disapproved. By thus 
affording to that body time and opportunity for reflection, 
with all the additional lights which the president himself 
could throw upon the subject, we should have every rea- 
sonable security for the due exercise of the legislative 
wisdom, and a fair expression of the public will. But if, 
after all this, the legislature, in both its branches. should 
still adhere to their opinion, the theory and the sound prac- 
tice of all our institutions require that their decision should 
be binding and final.” 


He considers the reéligibility of the President, 
the necessary source of numberless abuses. ‘The 
fact,” says he, “that the same President may be 
‘elected, not for a second term only, but for a 
‘third, or fourth, or twentieth, will ere long sug- 
‘ gest to him the most corrupting uses of his pow- 
‘ers, in order to secure that object. At present 
‘there is no danger of this. Presidents are now 
‘made, not by the free suffrages of the people, but 
‘by party management; and there are always 
‘more than one in the successful party, who are 
‘looking to their own turn in the Presidential of- 
‘fice. It is too early yet for a monopoly of that 
‘high honor; but the time will come, when the 
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‘actual incumbent will find means to buy off oppo- 
‘sition, and to insure a continuance in office, by 


‘ prostituting the trusts which belong to it. This 


‘ that it may well excite our surprise that the Con- 
vention should have left the public liberty wholly 
unguarded, at so assailable a point. It is surely 
a plain dictate of wisdom, and a necessary provi- 
sion in every free government, that there should 
‘be some definite limit to the duration of execu- 
‘tive power, in the same hands. We cannot hope 
‘to be free from the corruptions which result from 
‘an abuse of Presidential power and patronage, until 
‘ that officer shall be eligible only for one term—a 
‘long term if you please—and until he shall be 
‘rendered more easily and directly responsible to 
‘the power which appoints him.” 

It is remarkable, in the opinion of the Honora- 
ble Secretary, that the Constitution should contain 
nothing with regard to removals from office : 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


“The appointing power,” he continues, “is in the presi- 
dent and senate ; the president nominating, and the senate 
confirming; but the power to remove from office seems 
| never to have been contemplated by the convention at all, 
| for they have given no directions whatever upon the sub- 
|ject. The consequence has been precisely such as might 
| have been expected, a severe contest for the possession of 
| that power, and the ultimate usurpation of it, by that de- 
| partment of the government to which it ought never to be 
|entrusted. Inthe absence of all precise directions upon 
the subject, it would seem that the power to remove ought 
to attend the power to appoint; for those, whose duty it is 
to fill the offices of the country with competent incumbents, 
cannot possibly execute that trust fully and well, unless 
they have power to correct their own errors and mistakes, 
by removing the unworthy, and substituting better men in 
their places. This, 1 have no doubt, is the true construc- 
tion of our Constitution. It was for a longtime strenuously 
contended for by a large party in the country, and was 
finally yielded, rather to the confidence which the country 
reposed in the virtues of Washington, than to any convic- 
tion that it was properly an executive power, belonging 
only to the president. It is true of Washington alone, of 
all the truly great of the earth, that he never inflicted an 
injury upon his country, except only such as proceeded 
from the excess of his own virtues. His known patriotism, 
wisdom and purity, inspired us with a confidence and a 
feeling of security against the abuses of power, which has 
led to the establishment of many precedents, dangerous to 
public liberty in the hands of any other man. Of these, 
the instance before us is not the least important. The 
power to remove from office is, in effect, the power to ap- 
point to office. What does it avail that the senate must be 
consulted in appointing to office, if the president may, the 
very next moment, annul the act by removing the person 
appointed! The senate has no right to select; they can 
do nothing more than confirm or reject the person nomi- 
nated by the president. The president may nominate his 
own devoted creatures; if the senate should disapprove 
any one of them, he has only to nominate another, and 
another, and another; for there is no danger that the list 
will be exhausted, until the senate will be persuaded or 
| worried into compliance. And when the appointment is 
made, the incumbent knows that he is a mere tenant at 
will, and necessarily becomes the mere tool and slave of 
the man at whose sole pleasure he eats his daily bread. 
Surely, it is a great and alarming defect in our Constitu- 
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tion, that so vast and dangerous a power as this should be | 
held by one man. Nothing more is required to place 
the liberties of the country at the feet of the president, 
than to authorize him to fill, and to vacate, and to fill again, 
at his sole will and pleasure, all the offices of the country. 

“The necessary consequence of enabling the president 
to remove from office at his mere pleasure is, that the officer 
soon learns to consider himself the officer of the president, | 
and not of the country. 


The nature of his responsibility is 
changed ; he answers not to the people for his conduct, for | 
he is beyond their reach; he looks only to the president, 
and, satisfied with Ais approval, is regardless of every thing 
else. 


In fact, his office, however obscure it may be, soon | 
comes to be considered only a part of the great executive | 
power lodged in the president. The president is the vil- 
lage postmaster, the collector of the customs, the marshal, 
and every thing else ; 


and the incumbents of those offices | 
are but jis agents, through whom, for the sake of conve- | 
nience, he exercises so much of his gigantic powers. One 
step farther, and the agency of the senate in these appoint- 
ments will be no longerinvoked. A little more of that con- 
struction and implication to which the looseness of the | 


j 


Constitution, on this point, holds out the strongest invita- | 


tion, and the president will say to the senate, ‘ This col- | 


‘lodged in me ; I have a right to discharge it in person, if I 
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*“ We ought not,” continues this vigorous wri- 
ter—* we ought not to lose sight of the rapid pro- 
‘gress we have made in the decline of public vir- 


‘tue. It becomes us to understand that we have, 


'*no longer, Washingtons among us, to whose pure 
‘hands the greatest powers may be safely entrusted. 


‘We are now in that precise stage of our progress, 


(‘when reform is not impossible, and when the 


‘ practical operation of the government has shown 


\‘us in what particulars reform is necessary. If 
|‘ we regard our government, not as the mere insti- 


‘tution of the hour, but as a system which is to 
‘last through many successive generations, pro- 
‘tecting and blessing them, it becomes us to cor- 
‘rect its faults, to prune its redundancies, to supply 


‘its defects, to strengthen its weak points, and 
|‘ check its tendency to run into irresponsible power. 


‘If this be not speedily done, it requires no pro- 
‘ phet’s eye to see that it will not be done at all. 


\‘And whenever this great and necessary work 


‘here suggested will accomplish half that is re- 


‘lectorship is a part of the great executive trust which is | shall be undertaken, the single reform which is 


* please, and, consequently, I have a right to discharge it by | * quired.” 


‘my ownagent. It is my duty to see that the laws are exe- 


‘cuted ; and if I do so, that is all that the country can re- 
‘quire of me. I have aright to do so in my own way.’ 
There is no extravagance in this supposition ; nothing in 
the past history of the country which teaches us to con- 
sider it an improbable result. Who does not perceive that 
the claims which have already been made, in behalf of 
executive power upon this very point, must of necessity 
change the whole nature and spirit of our institutions? 
Their fundamental principle is, that all power is in the 
people, and that public officers are but their trustees and 
servants, responsible to them for the execution of their 
trusts. And yet, in the various ramifications of the execu- 
tive power, in the thousand agencies necessary to the con- 
venience and interests of the people, which belong to that 
department, there is, in effect, no responsibility whatever. 
The injured citizen can make his complaint only to the 
president, and the president’s creature knows that he is 
perfectly secure of his protection, because he has already 
purchased it by slavish subserviency. 
president himself is responsible! We shall soon see that 
his responsibility is nominal only ; a mere formal mockery. 
And responsible for what? Will you impeach the president, 
hecause a postmaster has robbed the public mail, or a col- 
lector of the customs stolen the public money? There is 
absurdity in the very idea. Will you impeach him, because 
he does not remove these unfaithful agents, and appoint 
others? He will tell you that, according to the construc- 
tion which has been given to the Constitution, and in which 
you yourselves have acquiesced, that matter depends solely 
on his own will, and you have no right to punish him for 
What then is 
the result? The president claims every power which, by 


what the Constitution authorizes him to do. 


the most labored constructions, and the most forced impli- 


cations, can be considered as executive. No matter in 
how many hands they are distributed, he wields them all; 
and when we call on him to answer for the abuse of those 
powers, he gravely tells us, that his agents have abused 
them, and not he. And when we call on those agents to 
answer, they impudently reply, that it is no concern of ours, 


they will answer to the president! Thus powers may be 


multiplied and abused without end, and the people, the | 
real sovereigns, the depositaries of all power, can neither | 


check nor punish them !” 


Is it enough that the | 


We take the Reviewer up, upon this sentiment, 
and shall hold him to it. Since it was uttered, he 
jhas himself become a Cabinet officer, and can do 
| much with his single arm towards this reform. 
The principles of this noble sentiment, carried out 
in one single department, will effect much; and 
the example which he may thus set, will accom- 
plish more towards it. 

He has been unexpectedly called from the 
Bench and his wheat fields, to preside over and 
manage the affairs of the Navy. He is not pled- 
iged to any particular set of measures, nor wedded 
|to any theory, nor yoked to any men; but he 
|has entered upon the duties of his high office with 
clean hands, free and untrammelled. So far, cir- 
cumstances augur well for himself and the Navy; 
for, never was there a time, when this department 
has more abounded, than it now does, with abuses, 
nor when it stood more in need of reform. The 
new Secretary now has it in his power ‘ to correct 
its faults’ in his own way; ‘to prune its redun- 








dancies’ to his own liking; ‘ to supply its defects’ 
according to his own ideas of its deficiencies ; ‘ to 
strengthen its weak points’ with his own hand and 
by his own measures ; ‘and to check its tendency 
‘to run into irresponsible power’ by holding the 


Navy- Board and all others to a rigid accountability. 
There is no department under the Government 
which has been so miserably mismanaged, or so 


much abused as the Navy. ‘The rottenness of 
corruption has seized upon its vitals, and the reme- 
dies, to be effective, must be promptly and fear- 
lessly administered. Old usages are to be broken 
in upon—bad precedents ruled out—discipline re- 
vived—harmony restored between different grades, 
and a spirit of economy encouraged by the intro- 
‘duction of a proper degree of official responsibility. 
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This, we admit, is no easy task, particularly to/from these important stations, to the drudgery of a 


one who has yet to ‘ learn the ropes.’ 


But if the! junior Lieutenant on board of a sloop-of-war, where, 


work of Naval reform be arduous, the honors that instead of first, they will be required to serve 
await him, who shall accomplish it, are many and | merely as fourth or fifth in command, and that too 


lasting. And the Secretary has in his new field 
of labor, every incentive and every hope that can 
animate and cheer the patriot’s heart. 





over a crew of but 150 men! 
We mean no disrespect to the Honorable Secre- 
tary—we use the argumentum ad hominem purely 


Feelings of esprit de corps, are always most ac-|for the sake of illustration—and with this view 


tive among junior officers ; and, of the many causes 
which have operated to break down this—the life 
and spirit of every military corps—no one has been 
more adequate to the effect, than the system of fa- 
voritism which has been introduced of late years 
into the Navy. No single act of the Department 
has been so fraught with evils, as that by which 
the unprecedented grade of Lieutenant-Commo- 
dore has been tolerated. A Lieutenant is Com- 
modore of the Exploring Expedition—let him come 
home ;—and a Lieutenant is the Commodore of six 
or seven vessels-of-war on the coast of Florida. 
The latter is a young officer of energy and enter- 
prise we are willing to admit, for we have never 
heard that he was or was not; but be he never so 
enterprising and energetic, there are many others 
in the service who are no less so, who are older 
than he, and who were buffetting the ocean in the 
service of their country, before he had laid off the 
swaddling clothes of infancy. Their character is 
unimpeached. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they have proved themselves equal to every 
emergency in which they have been called upon 
to act in the service of their country. The files of 
the Department bear testimony that, during this 
long series of years, they have at all times, and 
on all occasions, borne themselves like men and 
officers, and performed with skill and ability every 
duty that has been entrusted to them. Yet the 
older Lieutenants of this well-tried and faithful 
band, are acting as but the first or second Lieu- 
tenants of frigates and sloops-of-war, or begging for 
service upon their $1,200 a year, while their strip- 
ling companion, who has done nothing, more than 
they, to merit such distinction, is sole in command 
of a well appointed squadron, and in the receipt 
of $3,000 or $4,000 a year. 

But this slighting off of long and faithful servi- 
ces, and this neglect of well-tried merit, weigh but 
as straws in the scale of evils. The injustice to 
individuals becomes a mere secondary considera- 
tion, when we contemplate the injuries to the public 
service arising from this source. If claims were 
rightly considered, this young Commodore, from 
his position on the Navy Register, could hardly 
expect to be the first Lieutenant of the smallest 
schooner in his Expedition, much less to command 
a fleet of them. With what grace will he, and 
those in command under him, lay aside their Cap- 
tain’s dignity, and their official consequence, de- 
rived from the Command-in-chief of 500 or 600 
men—we say, with what grace will they return 


| 





simply, we beg to ask, with what feelings would 
he, after he shall have retired from the Cabinet, 
think of entering upon the duties of chief clerk, or 
any other subordinate station in the Navy Depart- 
ment? With such as he may imagine his own 
would be in such a case, will those young officers re- 
turn to their subordinate and proper duties. Thus 
an injury has been inflicted on these young officers 
themselves ; for, being so early entrusted with 
separate commands, they will never again serve, 
con amore, in a subordinate capacity. 

This principle of human nature is so well under- 
stood, and the evils of promoting downwards—if 
we may use a Hibernicism—are so fully recognized 
in the English service—that any officer, however 
young, whether he be Lieutenant or Midshipman, 
who, by any accident (such as the death of all his 
seniors on board) is placed in a Captain’s command, 
becomes ipse facto—himself a Captain; and on his 
return home, he is formally recognized and in- 
stalled as such. Such is the case with which Jrish 
hoists are avoided in that old and well-regulated 
service. 

But these are not all the evils to our service of 
such precedents init. This officer has been raised 
to a Post-Captain’s command over the heads of 
180 odd Lieutenants. And they have thus been 
robbed of the most precious soother to the mariner 
of the hardships and perils of his life; their pride 
of place is bowed and broken; and that cheering 
feeling, which, terminating in a settled conviction 
that one’s faithful services to his country will be 
duly recorded and gratefully remembered, is all 
crushed and destroyed by such acts as this. And 
thus it is, that the esprit de corps of officers, has 
been damped, and their energies chilled. Unless 
the official trusts and confidence of the Depart- 
ment, be bestowed with a just discrimination, they 
lose all that in them is flattering to the feelings 
and professional pride of officers. What honor, or 
even professional compliment is it to one of these 
180 Lieutenants, that he should be appointed first 
of a frigate, or commander of a schooner, seeing 
that one so much a junior occupies a post so vastly 
more important—and seeing too, that in addition 
to every just claim advanced in behalf of their 
young companion, considerations at least equal in 
all respects to any set up for him, and resting be- 
sides on long and faithful services, might be urged 
in their favor? Like the ‘ Spes et fortuna’—writ- 
ten in letters of gold over the door of the Satillana 
adventurer—the Secretary of the Navy should in- 
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scribe as a golden rule on the tablet of his resolves,! our good mothers forbade us to eat! Truly the 
and daily turn to read it—‘ that on no account shall | apple tree is a home friend. 


the duties of a higher grade, be performed by offi- How sweet a landscape the village of Courts- 
cers of a lower; but long and faithful services shall | ville, on Brandywine creek, presented, with its 
ever be remembered, and have their reward.’ |neat, white cottages, green fields, crystal waters, 


We entertain a high respect for the virtue and latticed bridge and simple church! Then came 
intelligence of Judge Upshur. We feel assured; Lancaster, a beautiful place. Many are the day- 
that he has entered upon the duties of his high! dreams I have had, and I wish I could give you 
station, with the best intentions, and most patriotic | the one which here passed through my mind; but 
resolves. In short, that he has only to be con-|I have too much else to say. At Harrisburg we 
vinced of wrong in the Navy, to right it; and to| took the canal boat; beautiful scenery along the 
be satisfied as to the true wants of the service,and | Susquehanna, with its green islets and blue waters 
they will be immediately supplied. and hills! I thought of Hinda’s speech about the 
‘island, to Hafed, in Lalla Rookh, and applied it to 
|the islands of the Susquehanna. 

“ How sweetly does the moonbeam smile, 





To night, upon yon leafy isle! 


, Oft, in my fancy’s wanderings 
PENNSYLVANIA SCENERY. tangent on oo 
ve wished that little isle had wings, 
Canal Boat on the Kiscaminakee—1841. | And we, within its fairy bowers, 
Were wafted off to seas unknown, 
‘) | ’ 
My Dear Frienp,— } Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 
You will not expect this; but that will give it And we might live, love, die alone— 
‘ -_ 7 > sl} « hae . 
a warmer welcome. Though I am unable to pro-| Far from the cruel and the cold ; 


Where the bright eyes of angels only 


d ) ink ) Ti a}] 
cure decent pen, ink, OF paper, I must write to tell Should come around us to behold 


you how much I have wished for you, to share the | A paradise so pure and lonely ! 
pleasure of my journey. I have kept a journal, Would this be world enough for thee ?” 
and will give you some extracts. May 19th. 
May 18th. | Qh! for words to tell of my intense feelings ! 
Left Philadelphia this morning at 6 o'clock, with | | We have been travelling all day along the beauti- 
a sad heart, as I then bade a long farewell to very ful Juniata, and I have just left the ladies deck, 
dear friends. Even the joy of returning at last) where I spent the evening, in gazing on one of the 
to my own dear home was, for awhile, forgotten. | most glorious scenes of earth. I have never wit- 
As I passed by our venerable St. P., the long wil-| nessed a sight, that affected me so deeply ; tears 
lows streamed out on the morning breeze, as if! but not of grief, have been bathing my face, for the 
bidding me an eternal adieu; and I gazed, with a! |asthour. 1 thought the descriptions we had heard 
heavy heart and tearful eye, on its green kirk stud-| of the scenery*on this river exaggerated until this 
ded with the white and narrow houses of those | evening ; but when our boat glided in between 
who there sleep a “dreamless sleep.” Many places | those cloud-reaching mountains, and I saw the calm 
I passed recalled delightful associations. Fair-|blue river winding away in the distance, until it 
mount with its green banks, Girard College with| seemed a silver thread, I felt that pen nor painting 
its lofty marble columns, and the whispering pines| could portray the half of its beauties. Motionless 
of Laurel Hill spoke of you. jand in utter silence, I sat gazing around, giving 
Some strange “ compagnons du voyage” to the | praise to the Maker of that magnificent scene. 
depot, Low Dutch, whose jargon amused me much. | Miss L. asked me to sing, but I felt it would be 
The cars were much crowded by the clergy and | presumption to raise my weak songs there, and re- 
delegates going to the Convention at Harrisburg. | plied, “if I could improvise an anthem of praise 
Now for our journey. ‘to the Creator of this glorious scene, I would be 
We have passed through a beautiful portion of| willing, but I cannot sing any thing else.” She is 
country, highly cultivated, with neat farm houses, | one who can appreciate such emotions, and we re- 
smaller than their great barns, and orchards with lapsed into silence. Every one on deck had been 
their burdens of fragrant blossoms—sweetest of talking, laughing and singing; but now a spell 
all the apple trees, the old familiar friends of child- | seemed cast on all, and rst silence reigned. 
hood. How much it delighted us to walk beneath} On one side, the gray and castellated rocks rose 
their rosy tufts in the early hour of morn, when| from the water’s edge almost to the clouds, over- 
the dew lay, like crystal gems, on every bud ; and | hung with laurel, ivy and pine, and wreathed with 
the breeze scattered the soft leaves of the opened |the crimson columbine. One pile of rocks on the 
flowers, like snow flakes, over and around us, fill-|‘summit of a mountain bore a striking resemblance 
ing the air with fragrance! And when the flowers|to a fortified castle. ‘Turrets, towers and walls 
were all withered away, how eagerly we watched | were there ; the illusion was perfect. Such ob- 
for the ripening of the little green apples, which jects were numerous, but this was the most re- 
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markable. Here, a tall spire would shoot out from | Lost now between the welkin and the main ; 
a verdant cluster of trees: there. a battlemented Now walled with hills that slept above the storm.” 
< € , = Pe | 9 


tower, overgrown with lichens, stood in bold re-} The night is black as Erebus, and we are losing 
lief against the blue sky; and in another place, athe rest of this magnificent scenery. 
rude mass of rocks, thrown promiscuously to- | May 20th. 


gether, and appearing ready to fall on the gazer, | Left the boat and the beautiful Juniata. At 9 
filled us with awe. Occasionally, a stream came | A. M. took the cars to the top of the mountain, on 
foaming down the precipice. Desolate, these cas- | an inclined plane. Coming down alarmed me a 
tles of nature stood; and I thought we might fitly | little. Passed through the tunnel, which was very 
people them with beings of the spirit-land. I ima-| dark most of the way. At the top were stalactites, 
gined I could see, standing on those lofty cliffs, | which gave a pretty effect. ‘The scenery wild. 
the Orcades (mountain spirits); and the light clouds, , We took the beat again at Johnstown, on the Con- 
that swept their summits, seemed to be their float- | nemaw, a beautiful mountain-stream. We used 
ing robes. I could see their eyes lighted up with | the river for several miles, and the scenery was 
joy at the scene, and feel their ecstatic pleasure, as | VETY beautiful ; mostly, gently undulating hills and 
they floated away onthe fresh mountain breeze. green fields ; but there were some wild, wild spots, 
Old Kuhleborn frowned on me and dashed the spray | and fancy presented many scenes of bygone days. 
into my eyes, as we passed his cascades. The} On a high and beetling crag, whose base was 
beautiful Undine looked up to me from the azure | | washed by the clear waters of the Connemaw, I 
depths of the calm Juniata; and the Naiads were | $2W, in imagination, a grim and painted Indian, 
filling their urns from every moss-margined stream. with his blanket streaming on the wind, his gleam- 
Eoline (wind spirit), breathed her sweet melodies | ‘ing tomahawk and gayly feathered arrows. He 
on my raptured ear; and [ listened, with a hushed stood and looked around, on the wide spread forest 
heart, to the wild, sad airs, which thrilled from the | waving its green plumes, the blue sky with its 
harp touched by the slight and trembling fingers of | ‘floating clouds and the sparkling waters, and his 
the Hamadryad, who dwelt in the gloomy pines. | | dark eye gleamed with pride, as he beheld his free 
Then, the Indian mythology would sometimes cross 2nd beauteous home. A rustling sound startled 
my mind; and I could see Manabozho (spirit of | him ; and turning quickly round, he saw a light- 
evil), frowning in gloomy rage on the happiness | footed deer, that had been roused by the rattling 
around, and brooding ven~eance and destruction; | of his quiver, hurrying from him; but the unerring 
whilst Mancton was smiling on all around, and | arrow from the strong-bent bow arrested that rapid 
sweetly reclined on the green slopes and in the| ‘flight. The poor animal sprang high in the air, and 
shady nooks. fell quivering in the agonies of death. The hunter 
But I must leave my dream, and go on with my | lifted his precious burden, and wended his w ay to 
feeble description. The other side of the rive wr | the spot where his w igwam’'s smoke stained the 
presented a striking contrast. There were green blue ether. 
hills and spreading fields, with gentle streams irri- In a quiet flowery nook, far in the depths of that 
gating their fertile soil. The gay dresses of the | wood, sat an Indian maid, “ the fair flower of the 
fruit trees were a relief to the sombre hues of the | forest.” She had the lightest foot and happiest 
mountains’ vesture. The sunset was not very | laugh ; but now she sat still, her eyes bent sadly 
beautiful; but we had some bright clouds. T'wi-|on the waters flowing near. Her glossy tresses 
light came slowly on, and we were glad, as it pro- |were braided and wreathed with flowers. Her 
longed our pleasure. Sometimes the river would | small hands lay idle in her lap, neglecting the half- 
curve gently away, and, looking down it, you salt | atelenitaned moccason, which was by her side. 
see beautiful-islets covered with richest verdure. | The voice to her most eloquent breathes her name; 
Would you not love to live on one of these beauti- | her bright eyes are raised, and the red blood flushes 
ful isles, in the midst of this magnificent temple | her dusky cheek. ‘ Will the flower of the forest 
of nature ; mountains for pillars, the sky for a dome, | go with Osseo, in his swift bark?” The boat is 
and the music of winds and waters for an organ ? launched, and the young lovers are seated. Osseo’s 
How much more acceptable to God would the ado- | strong arm makes it cleave the water with an arrow’s 
ration here inspired be, than the mere lip service | swiftness. Anon he lets it float with the current, 
offered at the altars of our churches! You recol-| and turns to whisper Jove’s sweet language to the 
lect Pollock's description of solitude, in which he listening maid. Now on they speed, and the maiden 
speaks of nature, “ untouched by hand of art,” _| is carried far from her home. 
‘Whose garments were the clouds ; | It is the hour of midnight, the council-fires are 
. 


Whose minstrels brooks ; whose lamps the moon and stars ; | kindled and cast their glare upon the gloomy woods; 

a banquets se i riding ; ag re storms; * and the dense smoke-clouds hide the stars. Osseo 
ose warriors mighty winds ; whose lovers flowers ; ‘ ° ; 

, PRS tig? has stolen the “ flower of the forest ;” and her 
Whose palaces the everlasting hills ; ; 

' brethren and tribe have vowed to hunt his steps and 


And from whose rocky turrets battled high, 
Prospect immeuse spread out on all sides round, drink his blood. The war dance, with its wild 
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orgies, has begun. The forest echoes with savage | of hundreds and thousands of half-fed and starving English- 
yells. Murder, cold-blooded and unyielding, is in |men in the dirty lanes of their very metropolis—English 
: y ea | philanthropists have the heart to call their World’s Conven- 
| tion, ‘to emancipate man every where from the thraldom of 
|man.’ Mr. Lester accompanied one of these philanthropists 


every heart. Morning comes in its freshness and 
beauty, and the sun smiles on the dew-laden flowers. 
















Evening finds the flowers crushed and stained with 
blood. ‘The wind stirs the trees over the graves 
of the slain. In one of those fresh mounds Osseo 
sleeps, unconscious of the tears the “forest flower” 
weeps. 

We have had most charming weather, and this 
eve was as balmy as one of sufmmer. To-night 
we pass through a tunnel ; but shall not know it. 
The winds are up, and the stars are out. 

21st May. 

The scenery here is still beautiful; but I have 
not room for a description. It is much like that 
on the Connemaw. Wereach Pittsburg at 7 P. M. 
to-day. Yours truly, 


MIRANDA. 
To Miss 





NOTICES 
Of New Works, and Laterary Intelligence. 
Tue Glory AND THE SHAME OF ENGLAND. By C. Ed- 
wards Lester. In two volumes. New-York: Harper & 

Brothers: 1841. 

This is a spiteful but interesting book, for it contains 
many fair hits at England and her people. Mr. Lester 
would pick the mote out of Englishmen’s eyes, whose 
charity begins not at home.» With a pauper list which in- 


clades one-sixth of the whole population of Great Britain,* | 


She is moving heaven and earth at negro emancipa- 


tion. Her philanthropy is like the odor of a plant which | 


French travellers tell of in the East; at a distance the per- 
fume of the Veloutier fills the air with the most exquisite 


fragrance—but as the plant is approached the odor becomes | 
intolerably suffocating and loathsome. With millions of 


laborers at home, whose moral and physical condition is 


far worse than that of the American slave, England has, at | 
the expense of $100,000,000, emancipated 800,000 slaves in | 


the West-Indies ; and the bounty which, in the shape of 
protection to the West-India interest, she has since made 
her white negroes at home pay to support her emancipated 
black ones abroad, has amounted to another $100,000,000. + 
The former are ground down to the dust with her ini- 
quitous corn-law system—a large part of their hard-earned 





wages 


this Magazine, to support them in half ‘the comfort of an 


American slave—is taken from them for poor rates and | 


church rates; for taxes, excise-duties and monopolies. 
The workshops of England present a degree and amount 
of human suffering and misery such as the most abject 


African slave in America so far from ever having expe- 


rienced, never even has set his imagination at work to con- | 


ceive. Yet with this blood-stained field of labor before | 


their eyes—with millions of their own fellow-citizens 


groaning and perishing in a worse than Egyptian bondage 


under English laws—with the voice of constant wailing | 
from one end of the realm to the other, and with the never- 
ceasing cry of bread! bread! proceeding out of the mouths 


* London Quarterly. 


t Edinburgh Review for July, 41. 


not sufficient as we have shown in a former No. of | 


| to that Convention, who turned a deaf year to the cries of 
‘two little children, that prayed him, on bended knee, fora 
morsel of bread: and left a puddle of blood to mark the spot. 
| This book contains many interesting particulars concerning 
| the poor and laboring classes of England. It will be exten- 
| sively read, though there is an occasional fling at the 
ichurch of England that smacks of religious fanatacism. 
| Among much wise legislation, England has been guilty in 
her day of much also that has proven worse than foolish. 
| She taxed us into independence, fought us into a maritime 
| power, and is now legislating us into a manufacturing peo- 
|ple. Unless she change, and that speedily, her protective 
policy, high tariff and monopolies, the day is not far distant 
| when her Parliament will make rebels all, of her own sub- 
| jects. 
| Lectures to Young Men on the Cultivation of the Mind, 
| the Formation of Character, and the Conduct of Life : de- 
livered in the Masonic Hall, Baltimore. Second edition 
| revised and enlarged. By George W. Burnap, author of 
| Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Women, &c. 
Baltimore: printed and published by John Murphy, 146 
| Market-Street. Cushing & Brothers, 206 Market-Street. 
Philadelphia, Kay & Brothers. Pittsburg, C. H. Kay & 
| Co. New-York, E. Dunnigan, 137 Fulton-Street. Bos- 
| ton, James Munroe & Co. 1841. 
| ‘Great Books are great evils.’ The Rev. Mr Burnap 
jhas acted up to this aphorism, and given to the public 
| another admirable little book, brim-full of practical utility. 
| Every young man throughout the land, who has an educa- 
tion to learn, a profession to follow, or a character to form, 
may take up this volume with pleasure, and lay it down 
; with profit. It contains many practical lessons—much 
| good advice, and many sound doctrines ;—all forcibly put, 
| affectionately urged, and eloquently argued. 

Mr. Burnap has rendered a valuable service to his coun- 
try, by explaining to her young men in terms so clear and 
forcible, their capacities and moral resources—their means of 
usefulness, and their powers of good. He has drawna chart 
for the young, and laid down with great accuracy, the quick- 
sands and shoals which beset the pathof youth. No young 
man who heeds at all the dictates of truth, or the lessons of 


experience, can read this book and fail to profit by the perusal. 
| Parents and guardians should urge it upon the attention of 
their sons and wards. It has gone into a second edition, 
much enlarged and improved, and may be had at the Book- 


store of Messrs. Randolph & Co. 


Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have just published in 


four splendid octavo volumes, the most delightful of all col- 
lections of letters, ancient or modern, the Correspondence 
of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford. The Edinburgh Re- 
view says of these letters, that they are “full of wit, plea- 
santry and information, and written with singular neatness 
and sprightliness.” Walpole is equally lively and facetious 
whether he describes a king’s death and funeral, or a quirk 
of George Lelwyn; and is nearly as amusing when he re- 
counts the follies and the fashions of the day, as when he 
|  solemnizes into the sentimental.” We shall notice this 
| work hereafter. 
Among the new books announced, we see “ Recollec- 
‘tions of the American Stage,” by Mr. William B. Wood, 
| favorably known as a dramatic writer and as a manager, 
| throughout the country. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia, have published 
the Miscellaneous Writings of Professor Wilson, the vete- 
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ran Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. We have rarely 
seen three more agreeable volumes. ‘They abound in every 
thing that makes rich the literature of a country. The 
Miscellanies will be followed by the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianz,” 
in three similar volumes. 

The same house has given us a beautiful edition of the 
Critical Writings of Sir Walter Scott, in three volumes. 
These have never before been published in this country. 
They have likewise published, since our last issue, Ros- 
coe’s Lives of Eminent British Lawyers, in two volumes ; 
and the Memoirs of the celebrated Madame Lafarge, trans- 
lated from the French, in one volume. 

They have in press, in addition to works previously no- 
ticed, Dunlap’s History of Fiction; Roscoe’s Life of Lo- 
renzo de Medici; Rosecoe’s Life of Leo X; William 
Howitt’s Student Life of Germany; a new work by the 
author of “* Harry Lorrequer,” entitled ‘‘ Our Mess ;” Tra- 
vels in Turkey, Greece and Arabia, by Edward Joy Mor- 
ris; Gems from Modern English Poets, edited by S. C. 
Hall, &c. &c. 

Messrs. Appletons of New-York, have recently pub- 
lished several beautiful editions of Robinson Crusoe and 
The Vicar of Wakefield—the most deservedly popular fic- 
tions in the English language—with spirited illustrations 
by Grandeville, the celebrated French artist, whose illus- 
trations of Beranger, Cervantes, LaFontaine and others, 
have made his name familiar among all lovers of elegant 
literature. 

Scotr’s Poems. New-York: C.S. Francis. We have 
heretofore alluded to the enterprise of this publisher in is- 
suing the life of Scott by Lockhart and the poems of the 
Great Unknown, on fine paper, in thin covers, for the cheap 
price of twenty-five cents per volume. We recur to the 
subject to state the plan is progressing, and no better op- 
portunity can be afforded our readers to obtain a beautiful 
edition of Scott’s miscellaneous writings, and the admira- 
ble memoir, than by the purchase of this economical and 
beautiful edition. 

BRAINaRD. We are happy to learn that an elegant and 
complete edition of the poems of Brainard, accompanied by 
a biography, is in press at Cambridge, and will shortly ap 
pear. 

S. G. Goodrich has just published a neat volume of his 
Miscellaneous Writings. We rejoice to announce a new 
volume of poems by Longfellow to appear in December. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s new volume of Poems, which appeared 
in London some months since, under the title of Pocahon- 
tas and other poems, has been republished by the Harpers 
in handsome style, and will doubtless be very acceptable 
to her numerous readers. 


Tue Works or Lorp Bacon. Ina recent number we 
alluded to the striking improvement manifested in the re- 
prints of the American press. A new evidence of the jus- 
tice of our remarks has since appeared in the form of three 
elegant octavo volumes, published by Messrs. Cary & 
Hart of Philadelphia, and comprising the entire works of 
Lord Bacon, with his life, by Basil Montagu, Esq. Bacon 
was Keeper of the Great Seal during one of the darkest 
periods of English history. His political career is a re- 
markable illustration of the spirit of his age. Certain 
blemishes and deficiencies render his character less esti- 
mable as a man than as a philosopher. In the latter office, 
however, he has rendered inestimable service to mankind. 
He was the great pioneer of the inductive method of rea- 
soning—the great apostle of experimental science. His 
“ Essays,” “ Advancement of Learning,” “Novum Orga- 
num,” &c. abound with profound observation and valua- 
ble truths. He trains the judgment, imparts rare know- 








and Literary Intelligence. [Decemper, 1941. 
quaint metaphors and eloquent argument. This edition of 
his works is complete, and carefully revised. It should 
grace the library of every man of intelligence throughout 


the country. 


German Prose Writers. Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
of New-York, have published a remarkably neat duodecimo 
of 350 pages, consisting of Fragments from the Prose Wri- 
ters of Germany, translated by Mrs. Austin. This lady 
has won an enviable distinction as an interpreter between 
the English and German mind. If Carlyle be a good ex- 
positor of German literature, Mrs. Austin is recognized by 
the Germans themselves as the best English translator of 
their language. In the present volume she presents us 
with a great variety of specimens from Jean Paul, Novalis, 
Goethe, Schiller, and various historians and philosophical 
writers. They comprise a good variety of styles, including 
the argumentative, descriptive, and sentimental. Accord- 
ingly the volume is more or less adapted to all tastes. It 
is a book to read at intervals of leisure, while waiting for 
dinner, or for half an hour at evening. It is calculated fo 
interest the reader in German literature generally, by afford- 
ing him glimpses of its genuine character. It abounds in 
elevated sentiment, fine thoughts, and frequent instances 
of beautiful style. We heartily commend it to our readers, 
and cheerfully award the highest praise to the publishers 
for the elegance of its typography and binding. 

ConFrEssIONs OF AN INquiRING Spirit. By 8. T. Cole- 

ridge. Boston: James Munroe ; 1841.—12mo. pp. 129. 

We have discussed Coleridge’s poetical merits in pre- 
vious numbers of the Messenger. ‘To those of our readers 
who are interested in this remarkable man either as a poet 
or philosopher, these Confessions will prove interesting as 
the last work of a great thinker and earnest Christian. 
The character of our work precludes any thing like a dis- 
cussion of the contents of the volume. We commend it as 
part of the mental history of a man of great genius and re- 
ligious sensibility. Its typographical appearance is worthy 
of the Boston press. 

Cotman’s Porers or Amexica: Vol. Il. The first vo- 
lume of this popular and interesting work was published at 
the close of last year, illustrated with engravings from the 
drawings of J. G. Chapman, and edited by John Keese. 
The second volume has just been issued, illustrated by 
William Croomes His designs are generally very good, 
and prove him to be an artist of uncommon merit. He has 
shown that there exists a cord of delicate sympathy, be- 
tween his heart and all that is true and beautiful in the 
world of poetry. As to the Editor, we would say, that, 
considering the field at his command, we do not think he 
has displayed an unusual degree of good taste in his selee- 
tions. We do not like it that he has omitted the names of 
Seba Smith, author of Powhatan, and a few masterly Ly- 
rics ; and of Lewis L. Noble, who has written a number of 
poems of extraordinary merit. But the volume contains 
much beautiful poetry, and altogether is one among the 
most valuable gift-books of the season. 

Mr. Colman deserves much praise for his repeated exer- 
tions in bringing out illustrated editions of our American 
authors. He has done more real good in this way, than 
any other publisher in this country, for his publications have 
been valuable. His name is associated with every thing 
that is good and beautiful, while other names that we could 
mention, are synonymous with trashy and immoral novels. 
We learn with pleasure that he intends publishing an illus- 
trated volume, made up of selections from our prose wri- 
ters. Such a work as this will be more popular than any 
of the preceding ones, because the generality of people pre- 





ledge, and at the same time often gratifies the fancy by his 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER—COVFER. 


(From the Richmond Compiler.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 

We have been greatly delighted, and have enjoyed a rare 
treat, in perusing the pages of the December issue of this in- 
creasingly interesting periodical. 
eixth volume. Often have we, heretofore, welcomed the choice 
articles with which the ‘*‘ Messenger” abounded. 
they afforded us amusement and instruction, 


thatis in store for us. When we call to mind the delightful re- 
miniscences which are associated with the histo: y of Virginia, 
and recollect the miid features of her beautiful scenery, and the 
grand characteristics of her sublime objects, we are elated with 
the belief, that the ** Messenger’? has made an impression upon 
the Literature of the South, and has given it a propitious vigor ; 


and that the land of Washingion and Henry, of Jefferson, Madi- | 


son and Marshall, will yet be preductive of more Jaurels fit to 
be woven in the chaplet of her ancient renown, 


The present number of the “ Literary Messenger” contains a | 


variety of able and valuable articles. It opens with ‘* Where 
Art Thou ;” a production of uncommonimerit. The versification 
is smoeth and easy. The imagery new and beautiful. An 
old subject ia newly dressed up. Itis virgin ore: and there 
must be more in the mine, from which it was extracted, like it. 
We have seldum seen a more elegant piece of poetry than 
*< The Dirge of the Mariner.”. We know not that any thing 
could be more graceful, pleasant and pathetic. 
bination of excellencies. 
beautiful will it seem. 
worde having a musical sound. Itiés a eluater of bright images. 
And we almostenvy the ‘* Mariners’ condition, when we read, 


‘* Let my slab be inscribed by the radiant wave, 
My shroud be enwove from the surge, 

Let no tears but the spray wet the Mariner’s grave, 
And the sea sound forever his Cirge !* 


The former numbers of the ‘‘ Scraps from the Lucky-Bag” 
lave raised the author of them high inthe estimation of his 
countrymen. The present number is calculated greatly to en- 
bance his reputation. 
rican can feel indifferent. Until we can forget Hull's achieve- 
ment upon the sea, and Perry’s upon the lake, we can not be 


unmindful of our Navy. The exploits of our *‘ brave tars’? | 


| constitute too bright 2 page in the annals of our renown, for us 
) to be regardless of their interestand their wants. And there are, 
in these ‘* Scraps,” many suggestions, connected with our Navy, 
(hat deserve our best reflection and most mature consideration. 
The whole article is one of exceedingly great literary merit. 
The author gives indubitable proofs of great ability, and of 
unusual attainments in science and general knowledge. But 
his powerful exposition of the present condition of the Navy 


and of the means which ought to be used to render its future 


’ 


condition such as it sheuld be, must arouse the attention of the | 


whole covntry, and lead to proper and wholesome action. The 
defects in the past and present management of this arm of the 
ational defence, are clearly pointed out, and proper remedies 


are eloquently suggested. The most powerful of other nations | 


having Naval Schools, the propriety and necessity of our hav- 
ing such establishmentsis shown. 
appropriated for the purpose of educating our Naval officers, 
might be of incalculab'e importance, if used in carrying out the 
plan proposed in the ‘* Scraps from the Lucky-Bag.”* There is 
also a prepasition for a Corps of Reserve for the Navy. This 
suggestion is worthy of the greatest attention. H properly acted 
upon, it may result in promoting the interest of commerce, in 
throwing greater safeguards around the life of the sailor, and in 
the accumulation of means, that may be necessary, in the hour 
of trouble and danger, to preserve the honor and glory of the 
country. These ‘ Scraps” are full of valuable information. We 
understand from the editors of the ‘*National Intelligencer,” who 
noticed the former numbers of these ‘‘ Scraps from the Lucky- 


Bag,” some months since, that Lieutenant M. F. MAURY of 


our Navy, is the author of them. This talented and accom- 
plished officer ought to be at the head of the Navy department. 
He has all the necessary qualifications. And, we nave ho doubt, 
he is better prepared to infuse life and energy into the whole 
Navy, than any other man in America..He has both a practi- 
Cal aud scientific acquaintance with the whole subject. He 


OPINIONS OF THE 


This number completes the | 


Often have | 
And if the past is 
to be taken, as assuredly it may be, as an earnest of the future, | 
great are our anticipations of the amount of pleasure and profit | 


It is a rare com- | 
The ofiener itis examined, the more | 
It is not merely a judicious selection of 


The subject is one about which no Ame- } 


The money which is already | 


PRESS. _ 


knows the wants of the “* Navy.” Heknows whatis necessary 
to supply these wants. If a Naval efficer, so able and well in- 
formed as the ‘* Scraps from the Lucky-Bag” prove Lieut. 
Maury to be, were placed in the office of Secretary of the Navy, 
great benefits, in all likelihood, would result to the country from 
his performance of the duties which would devolve upon him. 
And we hope the first opportunity will be taken to call his ta- 
lents into requisition. 

We were greatly pleased with ‘‘ 4 Fisit to Stratford Hall.” 
Aftera very chaste and beautiful introductory, we are favored 
| witha most vivid picture of the old mansion of the “ distin- 

guished Lee family.’ And we could not help admiring that 

feeling of the old ** family servant,” by'which she was induced to 
spend the remnant of her days amidst the ruins of her master’s 
| dwelling. 
It is a tale of 
Bold and original, you are not disgusted 
with a sickly sentimentalism. 
ception. 


** The Rescued Novice > possesses great merit. 
thrilling interest. 
There is a novelty in its con- 
And such are its general features that a variety of 
emotions are at once excited in our bosoms which result in 


| leaving our minds in the most agreeable condition. 
| 


** Sinnabab: An Eastern Tale,” is mercly passable. 
The ‘‘ Intercepted Correspondence,” is very excellent. The 


sentimentis fine. And it gives an agreeable variety tothe pages 
| of the ** Messenger.” 
| ** Sparks that may Kindle,” contain very many ju‘icious re- 
| marks about “the scholar and his books,” “his humility and 
| his purity.” 
The chaste and beautiful essay on ‘* Mirth and Sadness," 
| awakens all the pious feelings of our nature. 

** An Autumn Rererie.”’ is very agreeable. 

** The Quakeress ,” is a continuation of a moat excellently writ- 
en story. 

** Early Lays,” are of unequal merit. 
good. 

** Cowper,” by Henry T. Tuckerman, is extraordinarily good. 
All will recognize the features of the bard of Otney, in this 
| splendidly drawn portrait. It is a faithful likeness. We all are 
| delighted with seeing any thing concerning the tife and charac- 
| ter of the author of ** John Gilpin.” This effort of Mr. Tuck- 
| erman must add greatly to his reputatian. 

The remarks on the *‘ Culture of the Fine Arts,’ present 
some very important considerations on that subject. 

“The Stage’ is a most judicious article. 


Some of them are very 





Its observations on 
| the past and present character of the theatre are just. Theat- 
| rical representations were popular, and were beneficial, in the 
| early days of Greece, because they were enlisted on the side of 
| Virtue and morality. 
| because they 
| wish greatly that the Stage could be reformed. 


Many good men are now enemies to them 
We 
Ik would then 


no longer maintain their ancient character. 


no longer be anevil, but a blessing to society. We are indebted 
| to the theatre for much that is considered as great and good 
among men. 


Some of the finest specimens of ancient literature 
are attributable to the influence of the theatre. But for the 
| same iufluence the immortal bard of Avon wight never have 
left his rich legacy to the generations that have, and shal! con- 
tinue, to come after him. But we canuot now exeuse the many 
evils which flow from the stage. 

Onthe whole, this wumber is a rich one. 
| could expect, or could wish it tobe. It will not suffer in com- 
parison with any periodical. And the South must feel proud 
that after six years trial, itis able ta maintain such a high and 
enviable character. 

[The above criticism is fromthe pen of a gentleman of exten- 
| sive literary attainments and fine talents, to whom our copy of 
the Messenger was submitted, our duties not leaving us time to 
enjoy the treatit affords. His sentiments and opinions are en- 
titled to high consideration, much more than our own. The 
reconunendation of Lieut. Maury forthe Secretaryship of the 
Navy willno doubt startle the reader, as political and ; arty con- 
siderations so geuerally control selections for office with us, 
that noiman out of the field of politics is theuglit of for office. 
If these considerations he suspended with regard to the Navy, 
who, may we ask, is so well acquainted with that branch of 
the service, its defects and ita wants, or better fitted to devise 
measures to preserve uatarnished its honor and g'ory, than @ 
son of the Navy + If euch aone is to receive the selection,we feel 
confideat that it could fallon no one more deserving or compe- 
tent than Lieut. Maury.—Epitors Compiier]. 


li is all that we 
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‘OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—(conrinvep.) 


From the National Intelligencer. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
FOR DECEMBER, 1840, 

A crack number—etherea! prose, sparkling with gems poetic, | 
like stars in a polar sky Where all is so good, it seems invidi- | 
ous to particularizé ; but one can scarce help dwelling with ac 
cents of admiration on ‘* Literary Recreations No. lll, by Ana- 
gram Ferran.”? Who wants novels while such stories exist? 
Thrilling interest, nice perceptions of character, gorgeous de- 
scriptions of halian scenery, vivid sketches of Italiam scenes, 
strict fidelity to Nature, all the varied talent of a first rate artist, 
thrown into the short space of seven pages, and, what is more 
surprising in these degenerate days, in a pure Addisonian style. 
What can be more graphically told than the confusion of the | 
nuns on the rescue of Paulina? What more touching than the | 
offect of imprisonment on her face? What more tender than the 
first words of Ellingford on board the boat? What more natu- 
ral than the remark of Paulina on being told that the long-beard- 
ed pilgrim wants to speak to her? Long may’st thou continue to 
recreate, thou excellent Anagram ! 

|} Of the highest order of interest is an article, which has espe- 
cjally arrested our notice, under the head of ‘OUR NAVY,” 
or ** Scraps from the Lucky Baz.”? his a lucid and cogent ar- 
| gument, demonstrating the existence of defects in our naval 
aystem as at present establistied, and the necessity to its future 
| well beiag and renown of a more perfect re-organization. Fore- 
| Mostamong the means requisite to that end, the writer desig- 
} nates the establishment of school-ships for the education of the 
} young—of those who are to be the future defenders of our coun- 


— 


the earth. Of the permanent value of such an institution there 
can be but one opinion, whatever difference in judgment may 
exist as to details: nor can its importance be over-est mated. 
The writer of the article holds a vigorous pen, and is manifestly 
a practical seaman. It has been heretofore intimated to our rea- 
ders that, according to our information, the author of these pa- 
pers is Mr. M. F. Maury, of the United States Navy. 

Mr. H. T. Tuckerman tells with much pathos, in undying 
verse, his desire to be buried 


— 


’ ‘* Where the curlews sweep 
Round the ocean’s unlaurell’d goal ; 
On the sparkling beach, where the surges sleep, 
And the waters forget to roll.” 


The idea, too, of the *‘ green billows’’ coming “‘ with gay weeds” 
to ** utter their sorrow for me” ia exceedingly beautiful. 


From the Brother Jonathan. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


i In the work before us, the Southern Literary Messenger, is 
one of a series of articles upon the Navy. Itis written over the 
letters H. B.—but of what they are initials we shal) not pretend 
to say, whatever we may pretend to know. Thus much howe- 
ver, we can say, and appeal to any reader for the proof who 
will put our opinion to the proper test,—thatin all the books 
from sailors, reporis from depai(ments, essays in newspapers, 
and other publications, there has never been said any thing so 
much to the point as is here contained. It is easy enough for 
} any querulous man, with a smattering of knowledge, and a 
| strong political bias, to find fault—but it is not easy for any but 
a proficient, and a deep read, as well as practical man, to point 
out the remedy, and to refrain from the expression of party feel- 
ing. All this, however, is done by ‘ H. B.” 

We have been interested beyond measure, with the history, 
anecdote, facts, and scientific knowledge woven into a long ar- 
ticle, so pleasantly and ingenious'y, as to leave even the general 
reader, unacquainted with marine matters, desiring more at the 
end. The plan of a naval school, on an extended scale; of 

| making the officers of a vessel teach the crew ; of carrying na- 
val discipline into the school as well as on the deck ; of increas- 
ing the number of officers, by receiving more applications, and 
permitting them when not wanted in the national, to go into the 
merchant service, on a sort of duty furlough, ix well urged, and 
admirably supported. The reforms proposed, strike us, who 


claim to know a little about such matters, as high'y feasible, and 
of sure good tendency. 





try, and who are to carry its standard to the remotest borders of | 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


The November number of this valuable periodical has ap: 
| peared with the usual punctuality whith characterives the able 
Editor. Mr. White has wen for himself--and justly too--go). 
Gen opinions ; and has comributed to elevate the literature of th © 
country. When writers are encouraged to employ their pens, 
excellence will follow. The contributors to En glish Periodi- 
cals make the employment a business: and consequently they 
excel. But our design is not to give an article on American lite. 
rature, but to remafk on the number now before us. 

The article on Pope, gives a very correct estimate of the ge- 
nius and poetry of the Bard of Twickenham. The powers of 
| Pope as a versifiet were great—his invention as a Poet Jimited. 
| No man ever possessed, in a higher degree, the ability to in- 
vest (ruisms with importance. The ear i3 enchained with the 
flow of measured strains : and we are surprised at the triteness 
of the sentiment. Nevertheless Pope posseesed a great mind 
in a frail tenement; and was a striking illustration of the tri- 
umph of the spiritual over the material. 

As to the article on Shelley, we will not enter on the merits of 
the controversy between the author and his reviewer. We will 
not defend the skepticism of Shelley; but we will lament his 
errors; aud regret that this Son of Genius should have had the 
tendency to abefration, which too often belongs to the poetic 
inspiration increased by his association with Godwin and Wool- 
stoncraft. The follies of youth—whether of theory or prac- 
tice~-had scarcely had time for correction, when, at the early 
age of thirty, in an untiinely hour, the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean left another name to be added to the number of those on 
whom genius has not conferred an immortality to be envied by 
the wise and the good. 

But we have not time to particularise the other articles of this 
interesting work, and teke great pleasure jn recommending the 
number to our readers. The poetical contributions are excel- 
lent, as is usual in this department. Among the “ notices of 
New Works” we find one on Macauley’s Essays. He is now 
a member, we believe, of the British Ministry ; but while a 
resident in India, was a writer for the Review in which appear- 
ed his admirable articles on Milton, Dryden and Bacon. He is 
perhaps the best writer of his day; and we think Mr. White 
would concur in this estimate. 

In conclusion we remark that the Southern Literary Messenger 
has ample claims to patronage. 


ee 


From the Natchez Courier. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


We greet with pleasure the advent of this favorite periodical. 
On our table lies the November number. We have read it, for 
we cannot rest after its arrival until we indulge in a perusal of 
its most interesting pages. In addition to its lofty character asa 
literary work, and no publication in our whole country can 
challenge any superiority over the Messenger—it peculiarly 
commends itselfto the Southron as atonce the evidence of South- 
ero talent and the repository of its achievements, and also for its 
occasional able maintenance of Southern institutions and inte- 
rests. Theonly sectional strife, that may with propriety be fos- 
tered in our Union, is an honorable contest for pre-eminence in 
literature—the common love of country should be equally strong 
in every quarter. The South, in such a wial, may well rely 
upon the Messenger as the banner of victory. 


From the Madisonian. 


The SourHEeRN LITERARY MESSENGER for November, 
has promptly made its appearance. We have not found 
time to examine it very particularly. It contains 37 origi- 
nal articles of prose and verse, of various merit. We 
were agreeably interested in the article on Shelley by Mrs. 
Seba Smith. There is a well-written article on Pope, by 
H. T. Tuckerman. The best we can wish the Messenger 
is, that it may receive a support equal to its merits. Then 
it will be perpetual. 
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A WORD TO CORKESPONDENTS. 


“C.S., A Navy Officer,” in reply to “ Harry Bluff,” was received tco late for this issue. It will appear in the 
March number. 

We have been again obliged to postpone, till the March issue, an article on Navarette’s work, entitled ‘* Collection 
of Sea Voyages and Discoveries, made by the Spaniards, from towards the close of the fifteenth century—with various 
documents, hitherto unpublished, relating to the history of the Spanish Marine, and the establishments of Spain in the 
Indies.” This paper is from the pen of an able writer, and will we are sure, be read with great interest. 

From October, till now, we have delayed bringing before the public a correspondence addressed to ourselves on the 
subject of “The History of an Adventurer’—we will, however, publish it in our next number. ‘“ Oliver Oldschool,” 
too, shall appear shortly 

Our manuscript Poetry is collecting on our hands at such a rate, that 


it in justice to ourselves, as well as our contri- 
butors, we should say a few words respecting it. And first, though in our exceeding good nature, we are always ready 


to encourage youthful talent, yet as our work is not designed particularly for the yonng, it can scarcely be regarded as a 
proper vehicle for mere juvenile attempts. Our work engages the first thinkers and first writers in the country, and as 
such we must furnish them, as far as may be, with finished and well digested articles ; consequently, as editors, we 
cannot be expected to publish articles, because they may be very good for a young writer, unless they are likewise very 
good in. themselves. 


“Lines, by Glancus,” are deficient in rythme, and the subject being trite, it requires originality to make it admis 
sible. They must be declined. 

“The Lover’s Farewell,” and ‘The Forsaken Boy” are both of them altogether too juvenile. The 
imitation of the ‘Negro Mother’s Lament,” which may be bought for a penny, anywhere. 
should have backed his pretension by saying he is a subscriber. 


latter is an 
We are sorry ‘‘ Miserate”’ 
However much we may desire to please him, as well 
as other subscribers, who may kindly furnish us with articles for the Messenger, they must be aware, that nothing but 
literary merit can be a passport to ils pages. 

“My Grave,” with the beautiful motto from Bryant, we are quite sure is the composition of a lady, and though not 
so original as we could wish, is too good to be rejected: besides it always gratifies us to find one speaking cheerfully of 
death. 


“‘ Farewell,” by W. G. H., would be a pretty addition to a young lady’s Album, and we doubt not acceptable, but 
the author wil] excuse us. 

* Youthful Imaginings,” have some good points, but the writer is evidently young, and most certainly in love. We 
do assure him it is no uncommon thing to rhyme at such times; ten years hence, he may rejoice that he obtained neither 
the Lady of bis love, nor a Printer to his verses. 

“'Tyro” is in the same predicament with the foregoing. Fie man, don’t talk about the tomb ; this is a very pleasant 
world to live in, and the ladies wont like you any the better for looking woe-begone in it. 1f one wont smile upon you, 
why, brush up, put a good face upon the matter, and try another— 

“If looking well wont win her,— 
Pray will looking ill ?” 

“ Friendship,” is a pretty tribute, by H. D., and shall find a place. 

“The Pilgrim’s Retreat,” is a good private tribute to friendship. 
Grotto of Stone? 

“The Indian’s Song of Exile,” translated, shall appear. 

“ Fiction,” by H, C. C., should have been written in prose, if at all. 

The author of lines commencing ‘*‘ Who would not bear,” &c. &c.,is informed they are declined. 
to him a more healthful spirit. : 


In writing it, did the author think of Sheridan’s 


We recommend 
He must not repine at the allotments of life—It is what it was designed to be, a period 
of discipline, of training—a school for the soul, and as such, every thing is salutary. Nor is life utterly cheerless. 
Every step in its onward progress brings with it a blessedness, a repose, a sense of labor well done. 


The Byronic era 
of discontent is passing away, as it necessarily must ; 


being as unphilosophic, as it was unchristian-like 
“'To —— by ——,,” has an air of tenderness and sincerity pervading it, that makes us fear his sorrow may be real. 
We hope not, though quite sure, if such be the case, his poetry will improve—Poesy is the language of the heart, and 
its melody is sweetest when that is breaking ; like blossoms that must be crushed to yield their perfume. 

“* Song of the Stars,” by C. M. F., bas really a great deal of very beautiful poetry, and were it original with the 
writer, would deserve the highest commendation ; but it is too palpably borrowed from Bryant’s “ Song of the Stars.” 
We have not the original to refer to, but it strikes us that whole lines are the same. 

“To ———,” by J. H. M., shall find a place. 

“Translation from Horace,” is hardly of sufficient elegance to warrant its publication. 

“A Vision, by Gordon,” we should without aid, have pronounced the production of a boy. Nevertheless, let him 
go on; he has language in abundance and a lively imagination, which some day will become available : but let him not 
be in a hurry to publish ; there will be time enough a dozen years hence. 

“ Constance : or, the Stricken-Hearted—a Romance, by a Lady of Virginia.” 
this for the youthful writer, but she needs study, and a worthier subject. 
management. 

E. H. C., suggested by the grave of an English Naval officer, upon one of the Kays off the coast of Florida, has 
a fine conception of his subject, but fails in its execution. Let him try again. 

“* Song,” by Catullus is accepted. 

“The Last of his Tribe,” though somewhat defective in harmony, has really a great deal that is good, and shall 
appear. 

‘Lines, written in Norfolk,” are inadmissible. 


___ We are a modest man, but really when we read the loving epistle of Isadore, we glanced to the looking-glass to see 
if it were possible. No, no, Isadore, with her pretty crow-quill penmanship, and sentiment, has been reading Bulwer, 


and we forget whom beside ; she must reserve her love and sentiment for a legitimate lover; they are altogether too 
much for the Messenger. 


Right glad should we be to publish 
The present is hacknied, and imperfect in its 


*‘ Death the Support of Life,” is full of truth and beauty. We have an impression that we have read nearly the 
same language in “The Last Days of a Philosopher,” by Davy, or somewhere else, but perhaps we are mistaken. 
We can get on no farther with our list, for want of room—suffice it to say, that we have before our eyes contribu- 


tions from almost every State in the Union, as well as from various parts of the Old World. We will serve all as rapidly 
as we Cau. 
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The conclusion of General Cass’s paper on the “Island of Cyprus,” 
we reccive it by the 16th, it shall appear in the April numbe 


We shall present our readers, In that No., with an elab 
the pen of one among the very best writers in our country 
would do credit to the pen of any writer in any country 
paper, from the pen of a South-Carolinian, on the “ Vagari 
‘‘ James A. Hillhouse,” one of America’s earliest and most 
A contribution on the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institute,” the 
Early Huguenots,” a most acceptable offering 
Mary E. Hewitt. Chapters X and XI of 
interesting story. ‘ Naked Hearts: 


coming in the same number; 


C.C. « 
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it, 


production oO 


“The Quakeress,” 
as also, ** Pencillings on Poetry ;” 
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had not reached us on the 9th of March 
. 
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the Paris press, entitled ‘‘ Le Texas et sou Revolution.” 


partly historical, and altogether highly interesting. 
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‘The House of Cujus,” a translation from the French. “ 
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64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in the 
best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful and expen- 
sive quality. 

2. The “MrsseNceR” hereafter will be mailed on or 
about the first day of every month in the year. Twelve 
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assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus trans- 
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before the first mumber of a volume has been published, it 
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7th of April. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The conclusion of General Cass’s paper on the “Island of Cyprus,” had not reached us on the 


It shall appear so soon as we receive it. 





Although we have given no less than 32 pages more of matter in the present number of the Mes- 
senger, than we contract to furnish, (the greater portion, too, of which is in our smallest and most ex- 
pensive type,) or, in reality, can afford to furnish, for the price we ask for our work,—still we have 
been obliged to postpone to a future period, many important papers, which we had hoped to have been 


able to have brought out in the A 


pril number. 


Hereafter, we believe, it will be best to make no more 


promises to Correspondents, as to any particular month when we will publish their favors; assuring 
them, that we will attend to all as fast as our limits will permit. 


Union. 


JANUARY MESSENGER FOR 1841. 
Of this number we made a pretty large distribution to non-subscribers, in different parts of the 
As we have now very few copies on hand, we shall deem it a favor if any of our friends to 
whom this number is sent, will return the January one to us, by mail, at our expense. 


We will also 


cheerfully pay 50 cents each for copies of this number to those subscribers who do not keep files of 


the Messenger. 


VIRGINIA. 

Hill and Dabney, General Agents for 
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Thomas L. Jones, General Agent for 
Western and South Western States 

Thomas Shore, Petersburg 

Richard Northington, Norfolk & Ports- 
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‘CHARLES B. SHAW’S 
Classical and Mathematical School, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Junior Cuass.— Text Books in the following order :— 
Adams’ Latin Grammar ; Jacobs’ Latin Reader; Cesar’s 
Commentaries ; Ancient Geography and History ; portions 
of Livy and Sallust ; Buttman’s Greek Grammar ; and part 
of the Greek Testament. 

Sentor Crass.—Beck's Latin Syntax ; Buttman’s Greek 
Grammar, and Jacobs’ Greek Reader; at the same time 
Latin Prosody and Virgil’s A2neid, (6 books ;) Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Virzil’s Eclogues in part ; Horace’s Odes and 
Epistles ; Cicero’s Orations and portions of Herodotus and 
Euripides ; Greek Prosody and Composition of Latin. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Jontor Cxiass.—Lacroix’s Arithmetic; Bourdon’s Al- 
gebra; Le Gendre’s Geometry ; Davies’ Plane and Spher:- 
cal Trigonometry ; Conic Sections. 

Senior Crass.—Ritchie’s Principles of Differential and 
Integral Calculus ; Bézout’s Analytical Geometry and Tri- 
gonometry ; Crozet’s Descriptive Geometry ; and Bouchar- 
lat’s Calculus, 

ENGINEERING. 

Junior Ciass.—Junior Mathematics as above ; Topo- 

graphical and Linear Drawing ; Surveying and Levelling ; 
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Manipulation and Adjustment of Instruments ; 
Principles of Location of Roads, Railways and Canals 
Computations of Solids of Excavation, Embankment and 
Masonry; Field Topography. 

Senior Cxiass.—The Higher Mathematics above ; 
Renwick’s Mechanics ; Hutton’s Mathematical Tracts 
cluding his Treatise on Bridges; Tredgold’s Carpentry ; 
Lectures, embracing the views of varions Authors, French 
and English, on Strength of Materials, Bridge Construction 
in Stone and Wood, Equilibrium of Arches and Walls, 
Pressure of Earths; Suspension Bridges, Railways and 
Canals; Steam Engine, fixed and locomotive ; the French 
Language, on the plan of Manesca; and Architectural 
Drawing. 

In this Institution, youths can be prepared for the Uni- 
versity, or for any of the Northern Colleges. 

The course of the Junior Engineering Class, contains 
every thing requisite to prepare young men for immediate 
usefulness in that profession. The Senior Course of the 
same department, will impart a basis for future study in it 
more elevated branches, though not immediately necessary 
to a young engineer 


various 


as 


In- 
» in 


Ss 


To those who may be unambitious of University honors, 
the subjects taught in this school are recommended as con- 
stituting a useful if not an elegant education. 


TERMS. 
Classical and Mathematical School . - - $50 
School of Engineering—Junior Class - ° . 50 
Do. do. Senior do - : ° 60 


Per Session of Ten Months—one half payable in 
the residue at the close of the Session. 


April, 1841. 
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Stationary, Music, and Sept Goods, 
SELLING OFF AT VERY 


PRS 


é RANDOL PH & CO. 


MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Having sold to J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
lers and Stationers, of this City, my entire 
Stationary and Fancy Goods,—also, my Book-Bindery,—l1 
take pleasure in recommending the above firm 
tomers, being well assured that every exertion will be made 
by them to merit patronage. 

l beg leave to return my sincere acknowledgments to my 
customers for their kind and liberal encouragement. 


RICHARD D. SANXAY, Agent. 


. Booksel- 


stock of Books, 





The purchase of Mr. Sanxay’s stock, added to our pre- 
vious stock, makes our assortment the most complete, pro- 
bably ever offered at any one establishment in Virginia, and 
as we are very desirous to reduce the amount, 
termined to sell at the most reduced prices. ; 
portion will be sold at, and much below cost, FOR CASH 
or good CITY ACCEPTANCES. Country Merchants 
will be offered such inducements as cannot fail to please. 
We are determined to make sales. 

We shall use every exertion to give satisfaction to such 
of Mr. Sanxuy’s and our old friends as may favor us with 
their custom. 

Our stock of Books comprise the most approved works 
upon Law, Medicine, Theology, the Arts and Sciences, and 
a complete Catalogue of School Books and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 

Many rare English editions of standard works. 

In the Stationary Department we have a very extensive 
assortment of Paper, Blank Books, Quills, Steel Pens, and 


we are de- 
A very large 


: 


| and in the 
Oo my ¢cus- | 





| 


and quality, and at al! prices 

Music, Music Musical Instruments, and every 

article pertaining to that science will be constantly kept for 
sale. 

An endless variety of Fancy Goods. 

Mathematical Instruments, Spy Glasses, Marine and Sur- 
veying Compasses, — roscopes, Spectacles, Pen and Pock- 
et Knives, Pencil C: Work 
Writing Desks, C: 


Books, 


Boxes and Dre ssing Cases, 


nes yee Painting Materials, in water 
colors, of every kind. 
Fine specimens of Paintings and Engravings by the best 
masters. 
Being employed by the Banks, Merchants and Public 


| Officers of this City ; Clerks of Courts, Banks, and others, 
may depend upon having their orders attended to punctually 
best manner. Al} our work will be warranted. 

We receive all new works of merit as soon as published 
and intend to keep up a complete 
our line. 
wanted. 


assortment of Goods in 
We will order any English or American works 


J. W. RANDOLPH & CO 


At R. D. Sanzay’s Old Stand, Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


The subscriber having recently received a supply of New 
Jos TYPE, is now prepared to execute 


BOOK, PAMPHLET & JOB PRINTING, 


equal to any other establishment in the city. 
reasonable. 

I> Office on 14th Street, leading to Mayo’s Bridge, di- 
rectly opposite the Custom-House. 





Prices very 


P. D. BERNARD. 
Richmond, May 1841. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


Neatly and expeditiously executed, on moderate terms, 
at the Office of the SourHERN LireRaRY MEssENGER. 
May, 184). 
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‘ MR. AND MRS. STREETER’S THE MORRIS HOUSE, 
Boarding and Day School, for You 1g Ladies. | No. 188 Chesnut tee et—south side, between seventh and eivhth 
This Institution is situated in the most elevated and | Rar a » Philadel; 
healthful part of the city, ind is espec} lly designed for ar ye ees E Li oo att Ladies 
the accommodation of pupils from the Southern, Middle | “°° ee en WH ive occasion to visit Philadelphia, 
and Western States fn the arrangements of its various | ' ae ae “ me Takee See Eee Up If Clegam style as & a nteel 
; departments,—in convenience,—in extent and \v riety of a se maces a im Gnc Central ¢ — 
j philosophical and chemical apparatus, and in the fulness and lishmen called the Morris Ho Suate & No. 188 
thoroughness of the course of instruction, it is not surpass Chesnut Street, between Seventh aud Eighth Streets, Op- 
ed by anv establishment of the kind in the country posite the Masonie Hall. ; ! ( } 1 iw over e stores of 
In FRENCH, two excellent teachers give constant instruc- | Messrs Harlingen & Co. and Fletcher and Bennett. : 
tion, and especial regard is paid to conversation in that : [his House is well idapted to the acc ynmodation of 
language | Family | irlies, having suites of! ipartments communicating 
The other modern and the ancient languages are also | “'t# each other, together with Baths and other desirable 
thoroughly taught, and able Professors attend to the De- a — ae ; 
partments of Music, Drawing and Painting, Dancing, &c.|_, he ordinary dinner table will be always ready at t — 
The Principals have the exclusive control of the Enclish | eet Se h n the usual hour of dining 1n the principal 
: and Classical Departments, and no pupils entrusted. to | meters OF Umis City 
pasietunde. rivate tables when required, will also. be spread, and 
The session for the coming year, will commence on | like the public table, furnished with as great a variety as 
Monday, the 6th of Septe mher nert Applications may be = he ne: in any similar esta lishment in Philad Ipk la. 
made either by letter, or personally to the Prin ipals at the he best ines kept constantly on hand 
nstitution; and prospectuses will be sent, whenever desired. | | se ~ 
Ruvtegnces.—Rev Dr. Johns, John B Morris, John | John o. Steger & Gales Seaton, 
Glenn, C. C. Jamison, Edward Hinkley, Charles R. C ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
roli, Charles F. Mayer, H. W. Evans and John I. Donal- 1 Will attend the Superior and Inferior Courts of the City 
son, Baltimore, Md. Levin Stanforth, Calvert co., Md f Richmond, and the Counties of Henrico, Powhatan, and 






Sarategs, 2 near Courtland St., Baltimore, Md., 


~ CHARLES B. SHAW, 


Will open his Classical and Mathematical School, on the 
Ist of October next, in apartments under the 
Church. For particulars as to the course of 
apply to Henry Clarke, firm of Colton & Clarke, Main 
Street, Richmond. 

July 1841. 


July 184]. 





Unitarian 









THOMAS SEMMES, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


Attends to the management and argument of cases in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, at Washin: gton 
City. Office at Alexandria, District of Columbia. 

July, 1841. 
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SSCRIBERS. 


Traveilir Ag in North-Carolina,- do we 


ent -nor design 

n in the habit of paying their subscript Dr. W., te 
Subscribers, every where, who are in arrears, will take noti 

) man’s name on our books, who does not pay u punct ally 


RN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


FLORIDA. 





melia. 
References—WoRTHAM, 
9B YTON, and T. 


Office in the room lately occupied as the 


McGruper & Co 
W HITE, Richmond, Vi: 


, BERNARD 
rinia. 


iil 


| 
Compile r’s off C4 
! 
| 


} 
| 1-7 Claims placed in their hands. for collection, will re- 
| €eive Strict attention 
Richmond, July 1841. 
—— : —EE TT 
ASHINGTON ‘OLLEGE, 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


The next session of this Institution, will commence on 
the Ist of September 1841, and end on the last Thursday 
of June 1842. Expenses, including Tuition, Deposit, Room- 
rent, Board, Washing, Candles, Fuel and Bedding, from 
$140 to $150 per session. 





(Faculty as in Catalogue.) 


July, 1841. 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER—COVER. 


ADVYARTISAMANTS. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


THE MORRIS HOUSE, 


No. 188 Chesnut Street—south side. between seventh and eighth 
streets, Philade lphia 


MRS. 8. HOWELL begs leave to inform those Ladies 
and Gentlemen who have occasion to visit Philadelphia, 
that she has taken and fitted up in elegant style as a genteel 
| private Boarpine-Hovusge, that spacious and central estab- 
i lishment called the Morris Hovskg, situate at No. 188 
| Chesnut Street, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, op- 
| posite the Masonic Hall, and extending over the stores of 
Messrs. Van Harlingen & Co. and Fletcher and Bennett. 

This House is well adapted to the accommodation of 

Family Parties, having suites of apartments communicating 
| with each other, together with Baths and other desirable 
| conveniences. 
| ‘The ordinary dinner table will be always ready at three 
|o’clock, which is the usual hour of dining in the principal 
| hotels of this city. 

Private tables when required, will also be spread, and 
like the public table, furnished with as great a variety as 
can be found in any similar establishment in Philadelphia 
The best Wines kept constantly on hand. 


The next Winter term of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on the first Monday in November, and continue 
until the last week in February. 

Dr. John Cullen, on Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Dr. A. L. Warner, on Surgery. 

Dr. L. W. Chamberlayne, on Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics. 

Dr. R. L. Bohannon, on Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, on Anatomy and Physiology. 

Dr. Socrates Maupin, on Chemistry. ‘ 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered regularly (at the Col- 
lege Infirmary) by the Professors of Medicine and Surgery, 
and at the Penitentiary and Armory by the Professor of 
Materia Medica. The Professor of Anatomy, having charge 
of the City Alms-house, will deliver Clinical Lectures in 
that Institution. The student will have the privilege of 
attending all the Clinical Lectures without charge. The 
advantages for clinical instruction and practical anatomy | 
are not surpassed by any medical school in our country. 
AUG. L. WARNER, M. D. 

Dean of Faculty. 





| 


] 
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John O. Steger & Gales Seaton, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Will attend the Superior and Inferior Courts of the City 


of Richmond, and the Counties of Henrico, Powhatan, and 


Amelia. 
References—WortTHAM, McGruperR & Co., BERNARD 
Peyton, and T. W. WuiTE, Richmond, Virginia. 


September, 1841. 


MR. AND MRS. ARCHER’S ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Lexington Street, five Doors East of Charles, Baltimore. 





> 


This institution has been in operation with extensive 



















patronage, for more than a year, in one of the most delight- 
ful and healthy locations in the city of Baltimore. 

The plan of instruction embraces al! the branches of 
polite and finished education. ‘The modern languages, par- 
ticularly the French, are strictly attended to; the fashiona- 
ble accomplishments are taught by the most improved 
instructors. Lectures on Chemistry are delivered to the 
young ladies by Professor Aiken, of the University of Ma- 
ryland, with the advantage of a full and complete apparatus. 

The scholastic year commences on the first Monday in 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Office in the room lately occumed as the Compiler’s office. 
I> Claims placed in their hands for collection, will re- 
celve strict attention, 
Richmond, July 1841. 
WASHINGTON COLLEGI 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, 


‘ 


44 


The next session of this Institution, will commence on 












| the lst of September 1841, and end on the last Thursday 
| of June 1842. Expenses, including Tuition, Deposit, Room- 
jrent, Board, Washing, Candles, Fuel and Bedding, from 


$260 | $140 to $150 per session. 


September, and terminates on the third Monday in July 
following. 
‘Terms as follows: 
Board and English tuition per annum.........--. 


Modern Languages (also Latin and Greek) each per (Faculty as in Catalogue.) 


July, 1841, 





re ke a ee ie Lida: ccc, mcieie Mele 30 | 
Music and dancing at professor’s prices. Mint oa oS eiti.e. 
Drawing and painting, per quarter......-......-.... 10 CHARLES B. SHA W, 


References.—Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, U. States Army | Will open his Classical and Mathematical School, on the 
Charles Davies, L. L. D.; Rev. E. W. Gilbert, President | 1st of October next, in apartments under the Unitarian 
Newark College; Rev. J. Davis, Washington; Rev. Dr.| Church. For particulars as to the course ef instruction, 
Wyatt, Rev. Dr. Johns, Baltimore. apply to Henry Clarke, firm of Colton & Clarke, Main 
Baltimore, Sept. 1841. Street, Richmond. 

~ EEE NaN R ees GE SS 
MR. AND MRS. STREETER’S 

Boarding and Day School, for Young Ladies. 

This Institution is situated in the most elevated and ’ Y - . al 
heajthful part of the city, and is especially designed for Altorney and Counsellor at Law, 
the accommodation of pupils from the Southern, Middle| Attends to the management and argument of cases in 
and Western States. Inthe arrangements of its various | the Supreme Court of the United States, at Washington 
departments,—in convenience,—in extent and variety of City. Office at Alexandria, District of Columbia. 
philosophival and chemical apparatus, and in the fulness and| July, 1841. 


thoroughness of the course of instruction, it is not surpass- 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


ed by any establishment of the kind in the country. 
In Frencu, two excellent teachers give constant instruc- 

The subscriber having recently received a supply of New 

Jos Type, is now prepared to execute 


es 





THOMAS SEMMES, 








tion, and especial regard is paid to conversation in that | 
language. 


The other modern and the ancient languages are also 3 
thoroughly taught, and able Professors attend to the De- BOOK PAMPHLET AX JOB PRIN TING. 
partments of Music, Drawing and Painting, Dancing, &c. 


equal to any other establishment in the city. Prices very 
reasonable. 
I> Office on 14th Street, leading to Mayo’s Bridge, dy 


rectly opposite the Custom-House. 
P. D. BERNARD. 


The Principals have the exclusive contro] of the English 
and Classical Departments, and no pupils are entrusted to 
assistants. 

The session for the coming year, will commence on 
Monday, the 6th of September next. Applications may be 
made either by letter, or personally to the Principals at the 
Institution; and prospectuses will be sent, whenever desired. 

REFERENCES.— Rev. Dr. Johns, John B. Morris, John 
Glenn, C. C. Jamison, Edward Hinkley, Charles R. Car- 
roll, Charles F. Mayer, H. W. Evans and John I. Donal- 
son, Baltumore, Md. Levin Stanforth, Calvert co., Md. 
Saratoga, near Courtland St., Baltimore, Md., July 1841. 


Richmond, May 1841. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


Neatly and expeditiously executed, on moderate terms, 
at the Office of the SourHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
May, 1841. 



































































































PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
THOMAS W. WHITE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


This is a monthly Magazine, devoted chiefly to Lirerature, but occasionally finding room also 
for articles that fall within the scope of Science; and professing no disdain of tasteful selectzons, though 
its matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politi Ss and controversial Theolog Y¥, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. They are 
sometimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise unobjectionable, as 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhere: but whenever that 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. ‘They are dross, tolerated only because it cannot well 
be severed from the sterling ore wherewith it is incorporated. 

Reviews, and Critica Novices, occupy their due space in the work: and it is the Editor’s aim 
that they should have a threefold tendeney—to convey, in a condensed form, such valuable truths or 
interesting incidents as are embodied in the works reviewed,—to direct the reader’s attention to books 
that deserve to be read,—and to warn him against wasting time and money upon that large number, 


which merit only to be burned. In this age of publications, that by their variety and multitude distract 


and overwhelm every undiscriminating student, impaRTIAL CRITICISM, governed by the views just men- 


tioned, is one of the most inestimable and indispensable of auxiliaries, to him who does wish to dis- 
criminate. 


Essays, and Ta.es, having in view utility or 





' amusement, or both—Hisrorican Skercurs—and 
Reminiscences of events too minute for History, yet elucidating it, and heightening its interest,—may 
be regarded as forming the staple of the work. And of indigenous Porrry, enough is published— 
sometimes of no mean strain—to manifest and to cultivate the growing poetical taste and talents of our 
country. 

The times appear, for several reasons, to demand such a work—and not one alone, but many. The 
public mind is feverish and irritated still, from recent political strifes:—The soft, assuasive influence 
of Literature is needed, to allay that fever, and soothe that irritation. 
abroad :—They should be driven by indignant 
Ignorance lords it over an immense proportion 


Viee and folly are rioting 
rebuke, or lashed by ridicule, into their fitting haunts. 


of our people :—Every spring should be set in motion, 
to arouse the enlightened, and to increase their number; so that the great enemy of popular government 
may no longer brood, like a portentous cloud, over the destinies of our country. And to accomplish 


all these ends, what more powerful agent can be employed, than a periodical, on the plan of the Mes- 
senger; if that plan be but carried out in practice ? 
, The Sours peculiarly requires such an agent. 


' In all the Union, south of Washington, there are 
but two Literary periodicals! 


Northward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five or thirty! 
Is this contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary taste, of the 
Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents, and taste, we may 
justly claim at least an equality with our brethren; and a domestic institution exclusively our own, be- 
yond all doubt affords us, if we choose, twice the leisure for reading and writing, which they enjoy. 
It was from a deep sense of this /ocal want, that the word SouTHern was engrafted on the name 
of this periodical: and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local 
interests. Far from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hostility to the north, he has already drawn, and he hopes hereafter to draw, much of his choicest 
matter thence: and happy indeed will he deem himself, should his pages, by making each region know 
the other better, contribute in any essential degree to dispel forever the lowering clouds that so lately 
threatened the peace of both, and to brighten and strengthen the sacred ties of fraternal love. 
The Sournern Lirerary Messeneer has now nearly completed its seveNTH VOLUME, and SEVENTH 
year. How far it has acted out the ideas here uttered, is not for the Editor to say. He believes, 


however, that it falls not further short of them, than human weakness usually makes Practice fall short 
of Theory. 


CONDITIONS OF SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
1. Tue Sovurwern Lirerary MEsseNGER is published | PRICE OF A WHOLE VOLUME OF THE MES- 
in monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than | SENGER. oy 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on 


good type, and in the 3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will be 
best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful and expen- 
sive quality. 

el 


assu 1 by the pr ie B ubscriber thus trans 
assumed by the proprietor. Butevery subscriber thus trans- 


mitting payment, is requested (besides taking proper evi- 


The “MESSENGER” hereafter will be mailed on or | dence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a memo- 


about the first day of every month in the year. Twelve | randum of the number and particular marks of the note sent 
numbers make a volume,---and the price of subscription 1s 1. lf a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
$5 per volume, payable in advance ;---nor will the work be | before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
, unless the order for it is accompanied | will 
withthe casH. I? THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 5. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO. SUBSCRIPTION | the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive FIVE co- 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- | pies of the MesseNGer for one year. 

LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO.- a" 

SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR A LESS PERIOD; NOR 
WILL A SINGLE NUMBER BE SOLD, IN ANY 


CASE, FOR LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS—THE 


Sent to any one be taken as a Continuance for another year. 


Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, with 


Che mutual obligations of the publisher and subscr- 
ber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
number of the volume is issued: and after that time, no 
discontinuance of a subscription will be permitted, unless 
at the option of the,edito 

















VIRGINIA. 
Hill and Dabney, General Agents for 
Virginia. 
Thomas L. Jones, General Agent for 
Western and South Western States. 
Thomas Shore, Petersburg. 
Richard Northington, Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth, 
Richard H. Toler, Lynchburg. 
J. D. Murrell, P. M., Lynchburg. 
Reuben T. Thom, Fredericksburg. 
Professor Landon C. Garland, Boyd- 
ton. 
Rev. H. Ruffner, D. D., Lexington. 
Th. Johnston, Jr., Wheeling. 
P. G. Van Winkle, Parkersburg. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
N. A. Stedman, Pittsboro’. 
George W. Granbery, Sunsbury. 
Editors of the Observer, Fayetteville. 
W. H. Owen, Chapel Hill. 
Valentine Winfree, Henderson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Hoff and Tucker, Charleston. 
William B. Johnston, Camden. 
Alfred Hagar, Charleston. 


MARYLAND. 
Otis Spear, Baltimore. 


NEW YORK. 
Horace Greely & Co., New York City. 
Theodore Foster, do, 
James Mowatt, do, 
W. C, Little, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Judge Joseph Hopkinson, Philadelphia. 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Philadelphia, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
D. Bryan, Esq., P. M., Alexandria, 
Bell & Entwistle, Alexandria. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
James T. Fields, Boston 
Judge Joseph Story, Cambridge. 
GEORGIA. 
Young L. G. Harris, Elberton. 
James P. Waddell, Athens. 
Charles E. Ryan, Milledgeville. 
M. M. Strong, Macon. 
W. F. Pemberton, Augusta. 
F. A. Nisbet, Columbus. 
R. Jordan, Jr., Monticello, 
James W. Armstrong, Eatonton. 
G. L. MeCleskey, Covington. 
J. K. Tefft, Savannah. 
Rev. Mr. Bowman, Greensborough. 
ALABAMA. 
D. B. Turner, P. M., Huntsville. 
H. B. Gwathmey, Mobile. 


George Belfield Saunders, Tuscaloosa. 
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AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


FLORIDA, 
Geo. F. Baltzel, P. M., Apalachicola. 
John Parkhill, Tallahassee. 
E. J. Hardin, St. Joseph’s. 
TENNESSEE. 
Thomas Booth, La Grange. 
Benjamin F. Riddick, Oakland 
Wm. M. Perkins, Nashville 
Wm. B. Hamlin, Somerville. 
Campbell Wallace, Knoxville 
KENTUCKY. 
E. D. Anderson, Maysville. 
Thomas 8. Kennedy, Louisville 
OHIO, 
C. Tobey, Cincinnati. 
G. G. White, Oxford. 
W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 
L. J. Cist, Cincinnati. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
George M. Mullen, Columbus. 
T. A. 8. Doniphan, Natchez. 
B. J. Kiger, Vicksburg. 
J. B. Clausel, Holly Springs 
A. C. Baine, Granada. 
LOUISIANA. 
George W. Baynard, Clinton. 
L. B. Landry,St. Francisville 
Charles 8S. Leckie, Alexandria 
Wm. J. Tuck, New-Orleans. 
MISSOURI. 








Abner B. Mudge, Baltimore. 
R. & A. Campbell, Baltimore. 


ADV 


im Te 





Fergus P. Ferris, Courtland. 


LISBmwaWwwS. 





B. K. Hersey, St. Louis. 





THE MORRIS HOUSE, 


No. 188 Chesnut Street—south side, between seventh and eighth 
streets, Philadelphia. 


MRS. 8S. HOWELL begs leave to inform those Ladies 
and Gentlemen who have occasion to visit Philadelphia, 
that she has taken and fitted up in elegant style as a genteel 
private Boarnine-Houvss, that spacious and central estab- 
lishment called the Morris Hovuss, situate at No. 188 
Chesnut Street, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, op- 
»osite the Masonic Hall, and extending over the stores of 
Messrs. Van Harlingen & Co. and Fletcher and Bennett. 

This House is well adapted to the accommodation of 
Family Parties, having suites of apartments communicating 
with each other, together with Baths and other desirable 
conveniences. 

The ordinary dinner table will be always ready at three 
o’clock, which is the usual hour of dining in the principal 
hotels of this city. 

Private tables when required, will also be spread, and 
like the public table, furmshed with as great a variety as 
can be found in any similar establishment in Philadelphia. 
The best Wines kept constantly on hand. 








MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


The next Winter term of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on the first Monday in November, and continue 
until the last week in February. 

Dr. John Cullen, on Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Dr. A. L. Warner, on Surgery. 

Dr. L. W. Chamberlayne, on Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics. 

Dr. R. L. Bohannon, on Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, on Anatomy and Physiology. 

Dr. Socrates Maupin, on Chemistry. 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered regularly (at the Col- 
lege Infirmary) by the Professors ot Medicine and Surgery, 
and at the Penitentiary and Armory by the Professor of 
Materia Medica. The Professor of Anatomy, having charge 
of the City Alms-house, will deliver Clinical Lectures in 
that Institution. The student will have the privilege of 
attending all the Clinical Lectures without charge. The 
advantages for clinical instruction and practical anatomy 
are not surpassed by any medical school in our country. 





AUG. L, WARNER, M. D. 


September, 1841. Dean of Faculty. 





MR. AND MRS. ARCHER’S ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Lexington Street, five Doors East of Charles, Baltimore. 


This institution has been in operation with extensive 
patronage, for more than a year, in one of the most delight- 
ful and healthy locations in the city of Baltimore. 

The plan of instruction embraces all the branches of 
polite and finished education. The modern languages, par- 
ticularly the French, are strictly attended to; the fashiona- 
ble accomplishments are taught by the most improved 
instructors. Lectures on Chemistry are delivered to the 
young ladies by Professor Aiken, of the University of Ma- 
ryland, with the advantage of a full and complete apparatus. 

The scholastic year commences on the first Monday in 
September, and terminates on the third Monday in July 
following. f 

Terms as follows: 


Board and English tuition per annum...........- $260 

Modern Languages (also Latin and Greek) each per 
BETH. 95.5 Sepnisne civic temasaccuinauceBeccenndonecOl 

Music and dancing at professor’s prices. 

Drawing and painting, per quarter................-. 10 


References.—Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott, U. States Army ; 
Charles Davies, L. L. D.; Rev. E. W. Gilbert, President 
Newark College; Rev. J. Davis, Washington; Rev. Dr. 
Wyatt, Rev. Dr. Johns, Baltimore. 

Baltrmore, Sept. 1841. 








John O. Steger & Gales Seaton, age: 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


Will attend the Superior and Inferior Courts of the City 
of Richmond, and the Counties of Henrico, Powhatan, and 
Amelia. 

References—WortuHam, McGruper & Co., BERNARD 
Peyton, and T. W, Wuirs, Richmond, Virzinia. 

Office in the room lately occupied as the Compiiler’s office. 

I> Claims placed in their hands for collection, will re- 
ceive strict attention. 

Richmond, July 1841. 


J. GARLAND, 


Has removed to Lynchburg, where he will devote his 
entire attention to the Practice of Law. He will attend 
all the Courts of Amherst, Nelson, Campbell, the Circuit 
Superior Courts of Buckingham, and the Court of Appeals 
at Richmond. 

September, 1841, 






































rO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We too, must adopt the *‘ One Hour Rule,”’—-so far at le 
more than sixteen pages of a single number; longer tt 

We owe apologies to many kind friends 
future 


ast as never to let a single contribution occupy, at farthest 
an that, we shall divide it, and make two numbers of it. 
for our seeming neglect of their favors—we promise better things for the 


Thomas Carlyle,” is awkward in style, and ungrammatical—we beg leave to decline it—also “ Anspa ;”"—*“ The 
White Jessamine ;’—and “My Native Stream.” ‘“ Texas, or the Star of the West.” is horrid. “ Venus.” has no 
charms. ‘ Female Influence,” has been dressed up into a good story; it is laid over for publication. “A aor 0 
ditto “DP. R. G..N.,” cor ne s from a good source; he is acce pted. ” Lines, by M. J.,” breathe poetry. ** Cynil, aa 
good. ‘ Voices of Nature,” faulty—we can heed them not. The “ Lamp of Saint Just,” cannot enlighten our pages 
‘“‘ Abou Hassan, the Recluse of the Mountain, and Lord of the Sleeping Valley,” for a long time mislaid, has come to 
light. It is capital—we hope to have more from the same pen. “The House of Cujas,” we must decline. We shal] 
duly honor “ Monsieur Alexandre Vattemere’s System of Exchanges”—we must first curtail it however, for 
too heavy a draft upon our columns. “ Salathiel, or the Wandering Jew,” is welcomed. *‘ C. S.,” an old officer, in 
Reply to Harry Bluff’’—puts too much water in bis ink—his sixty pages are positively trashy. “ The Storm is gather- 
ing o'er us ;” “Forget not the Trophy ;” “ Columbia is a Gallant Barque,” and “The Dark and Bloo ly Past,” 
selected from the batch of “ Early Lays.” “ Rudolph and Alice,” can’t ‘ pass muster.’ “ Envy,” a tale of the passions, 
is without interest. “‘ Female Revenge,” ditto. ‘* Remarks on an article published in the April namber of th Souther: 
Literary Messenger—entitled Northern and Southern Slavery,” are respectfully declined on the grounds that they pos- 
sess more of a personal than a general interest. ‘ Galen’s Astronomical and Philosophical Essay,” may do for othe: 
times—when the world becomes more German-minded—our readers could not take down such a thing. ‘“ Osceola”— 
a Death Song—should have been written with more care, and more legibly too—we shal] publish it. ‘* Gertrade”’—Ali 
quando dromitat bonus Homero—she is not herself wT Ba a Ue Army, 1s to our taste. 
her better in verse than in prose. “‘H.M.S ' 
disposed of according to order. “ C. L. H.” 


it makes 


are 


‘“* Pauline”—we like 
.” has marred a beautiful plot, by one or two scenes badly 


laid. “Burns” is 
is too facetious. ‘“ Arrow,’ does not reach our mark. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


This is a monthly Magazine, devoted chiclly to Lirerature, but occasionally finding room also 
for articles that fall within the sc ope of SCIENCE; - and professing no disdain of tasteful selections, though 
its matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politics and controversial Theology, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. ‘They are 
sometimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise unobjectionable, as 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhere: 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. ‘They are dross, tolerated 
be severed from the sterling ore wherewith it is inc orporated. 

Revirws, and Criticat Norices, occupy their due space in the work: 
that they should have 


but whenever that 
| only because it cannot well 


and it is the Editor’s aim 
a threefold tendency—to convey, in a condensed form, such valuable truths or 
interesting incidents as are embodied in the works revie wed —to direct the reader’s attention to books 
that deserve to be read,—and to warn him against wasting time and money upon that Jarge number, 
which merit only to be burned. In this age of publications, that by their v: ri ety and multitude distract 
and overwhelm every undiscriminating student, IMPARTIAL CRITICISM, 
tioned, is one of the most inestimable and indispensable of 
criminate. 


governed by the views just men- 
auxiliaries, to him who does wish to dis- 


Essays, and Taxes, having in view utility or »musement, or 
REMINISCENCES of events too minute for History, yet 
be regarded as forming the staple of the work. 
sometimes 
country. 


both—Hiustorican Skercurs—and 
’ lucidating it, and heightening its interest,—may 
And of indigenous Porrry, enough is published— 
of no mean strain—to manifest and to cultivate the growing poetical taste and talents of our 


The times appear, for several reasons, to demand such a work—and not one alone, but many. The 


public mind is feverish and irritated still, from recent political strifes:—The soft, assuasive influence 
of Literature is needed, to allay that fever, and soothe that irritation. Vice and folly 


' are rioting 
abroad :—They should be driven by indignant rebuke, 


or lashed by ridicule, into their fitting haunts. 
Ignorance lords it over an immense proportion of our people :—Every spring should be set in motion, 
to arouse the enlightened, and to increase their number; so that the great enemy of popular government 
may no longer brood, like a portentous cloud, over the destinies of our country. And to accomplish 
all these ends, what more powerful agent can be employed, than a periodical, on the plan of the Mes- 
senger; if that plan be but carried out in practice? 

The Souru peculiarly requires such an agent. In all the Union, south of Washington, there 


are 
but two Literary periodicals! 


Northward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five or thirty! 
is this contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary tast 
Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents 
justly claim at least an eguality with our brethren; 
yond all doubt affords us, if we choose, twice 


», of the 
, and taste, we may 
and a domestic institution exclusively our own, be- 
the leisure for reading and writing, which they enjoy. 
It was from a deep sense of this /ocal want, that the word SourHERN was enorafted on the name 
of this periodical: and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local 
interests. Far from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hostility to the north, he has already drawn, and he hopes hereafter to draw, much of his choicest 
matter thence: and happy indeed will he deem himself, should his pages, by making each region know 
the other better, contribute in any eSsential degree to dispe) forever the lowering clouds that so lately 
threatened the peace of both, and to brighten ond strengthen the sacred ties of fraternal love. 

The Sournern Lirerary Messencer has now nearly complete d its SEVENTH VOLUME, and SEVENTH 
year. How far it has acted out the ideas here uttered, is not for the Editor to say. He believes, 
however, that it falls not farther short of them, than human weakness usually makes Practice fall short 


of Theory. 
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VIRGINIA. 
Hill and Dabney, General 
Virginia. 
Thomas L. Jones, General Agent for 
Western and South Western States. | 
Thomas Shore, Petersburg. 
Richard Northington, Norfolk & Ports- | Judge Joseph Hopki 
mouth. J.C 
Richard H. Toler, Lynehburg. 
J. D. Murrell, P. M., Lynchburg. 
Reuben T. Thom, Fredericksburg. 
Professor Landon C. Garland, 
ten. 
Rev. H. Ruffner, D. D., Lexington. 
Th. Johnston, Jr., Wheeling. 
P. G. Van Winkle, Parkersburg. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
N. A. Stedman, Pittsboro’. 
George W. Granbery, Sunsbury. 
Editors of the Observer, Fayetteville. 
W. H. Owen, Chapel Hill. 
Valentine Winfree, Henderson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Hoff and Tucker, Charleston. 
William B. Johnston, Camden. 
Alfred Hagar, Charleston. 


Horace 
Theodore Foster, 
James Mowatt, 
W.C. Little, 


ee 
Agents for 


| D. Bryan, Esq., 
Bell & Entwistle, 
Boyd- j 


James T. 


Fields, 


Young L. G. 
James P. Waddell, 
Charles E. Ryan, 
M. M. Strong, 
W. F. Pemberton, 


R. Jordan 
, 


G. L. 
3. ee 
Rev. 
MARYLAND. D. B. 
Otis Spear, Baltimore. 

Abner B. Mudge, Baltimore. 
R. & A. Campbell, Baltimore. 


Turner, P. 








here ~ > 
Fergus P. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


JOHN G. WAYT, 


D BW BUIST, 
SQUARE ABOVE THE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ONE BANKS, 


Peforms all operations for the cure of disease in the 
Teeth and Gums ; and prepares and inserts Artificial Teeth | 
from a single one to an entire denture, in the most elegant 
and durable manner. 

REFERENCE BY PERMISSION. 
M. Clarke, M. D. R. W. Haxall, 
George Watson, M. D. James Bolton, M. D. 
F. H. Deane, M. D. E. H. Carmichael, M. D. 
Thomas Nelson, M. D. 
November, 1841. 


{ T i T 
RICHMOND SEMINARY. 

The undersigned will open the above named Institution | 
in the Rooms under the Unitarian Church, on Monday the | | 
25th instant. The situation is central, quiet, and admira- 
bly adapted for a School. | 

“When formerly engaged in the education of youth, it was | 
the good fortune of the undersigned to work his way to | 
some reputation. In those times, Richmond pointed with 
just pride to the moral and literary standing of her youth. | 
It will be so again. 

The same devotion to their improvement that then con- | 
ducted to success, will again animate the undersigned, and 
he has no apprehensions for the result. 

I> He will be assisted in Modern Languages by Mr. 
Struve ; and an able teacher of Mathematics will be enga- 
ged without delay. 

TrERms.—Sixty dollars per session of ten months, payable 
half yearly in advance. U7 No extra charge. 

October, 1841. WM. BURKE. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


Neatly and expeditiously executed, on moderate terms, 
ut the Office of the SourHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. | 
November, 1841. 


M. D. 








NEW YORK. 
Greely & Co., 


Albany. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
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. Montgomery, Philadel 
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Alexandria. 

} MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Judge Joseph Story, 

GEORGIA. 

Harris, Elberton. 
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Milledgeville. 
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Augusta. 

F. A. Nisbet, Columbus. 

Jr., Monticello. 

James W. Armstrong, 

McCleskey, C 

lefft, Savannah. 

Mr. Bowman, Greensborough. 
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George Belfield Saunders, Tuscaloosa. 
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. on Gause, Tallahassee. 
Ss Hardin St Joseph's. 
TENNESSEE 
Thomas Booth, La Grange. 
Benjamin F. Riddick, Oakland. 
Wm. M. Perkins, Nashville. 
Wm. B. Hamlin, Somerville. 
Canpbell Waliace, Knoxville 
KENTUCKY. 
E. D. An de rson, Mi aysville. 
Thomas S. Kenned y; 
OHIO, 
Tobe y, Cincinnati. 
G. White, Oxford 
W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 
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M. Mullen, 
A. S. Doniphan, Natchez. 
B. J. Kiger, Vicksburg. 
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ovington. A. C. Baine, Granada. 
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George W. Baynard, Clinton. 
L. B. Landry,St. 
Charles S$ 
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New York City. 
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do. 


A palachicol a 


phia. 
COLUMBIA. 
Alexandria. 


| Louisville. 
Cambridge. 


George Columbus. 


Francisville. 

. Leckie, Alexandria. 

Tuck, New-Orleans. 
MISSOURI. 

B. K. ain St. Louis. 


Huntsville. 





PIANO ey AND MUSIC STORE. 
A. S. MADDOX, 


RICHMOND, VA 


KEEPS CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY 


PIANO FORTES, 


FROM THE CELEBRATED MANUFACTORIES OF 


CHICKERING, 


MEDICAL COLLEG 


RICHMOND, 


OF 


AND T. GILBERT & CO., BOSTON, 


VIRGINIA, 


The next Winter term of Lectures’in this Institution will 
commence on the first Monday in November, and continue 
until the last week in February. 

Dr. John Cullen, on Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Dr A. L. Warner, on Surgery. 

Dr. L. W. Chamberlayne, on Materia Medica and The 
rapeutics. 

Dr. R. L. Bohannon, 
men and Children. 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, on Anatomy and Physiology. 

Dr. Socrates Maupin, on Che mistry. ; 

Clinical Lectures will be delivered regularly (at the Cc 
lege Infirmary) by the Professors of Medicine and Surgery, 
and at the Penitentiary and Armory by the Professor of 
Materia Medica. The Professor of Anatomy. having charge 
‘ity Alms-house, wil] deliver Clinical 
that Institution. bn student will have the privilege of 
attending all the Clinical Lectures without charge. The 
advantages for clinic al instruc tion and practical anatomy 
are not surpassed by any medica! school in our country. 
AUG. L. WARNER, M. D. 

Dean of Faculty. 


on Obstetrics and Diseases of 


Wo- 


Lectures in 


September, 1841. 


J. GARLAND, 


Has removed to Lynchburg, where he will devote his 
entire attention to the Practice of Law. He wil! attend 
all the Courts of Amherst, Nelson, Campbell, the Circuit 
Superior Courts of Buckingham, and the Court of Appeals 
at Richuond. 


September, 1841. 











PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


This is a neat RTI devoted chiefly to Lirerature, but RET, finding room also 
for articles that fall within the scope of Science; and professing no disdain of tasteful selections, though 
its matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politics and controversial Theology, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. They are 
sometimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise unobjectionable, as 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhere: but whenever that 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. They are dross, tolerated only because it cannot well 
be severed from the sterling ore wherewith it is incorporated. 

Reviews, and Crirican Notices, occupy their due space in the work: and it is the Editor’s aim 
that they should have a threefold tendency—to convey, in a condensed form, such valuable truths or 
interesting incidents as are embodied in the works reviewed,—to direct the reader’s attention to books 
that deserve to be read,—and to warn him against wasting time and money upon that large number, 
which merit only to be burned. In this age of publications, that by their variety and multitude distract 
and overwhelm every undiscriminating student, IMPARTIAL CRITICISM, governed by the views just men- 
tioned, is one of the most inestimable and indispensable of auxiliaries, to him who does wish to dis- 
criminate. 

Essays, and Taxes, having in view utility or amusement, or both—Hisrorica, Sketcues—and 
REMINISCENCES of events too minute for History, yet elucidating it, and heightening its interest,—may 
be regarded as forming the staple of the work. And of indigenous Porrry, enough is published— 
sometimes of no mean strain—to manifest and to cultivate the grotving poetical taste and talents of our 
country. 

The times appear, for several reasons, to demand such a work—and not one alone, but many. The 
public mind is feverish and irritated still, from recent political strifes:—The soft, assuasive influence 
of Literature is needed, to allay that fever, and soothe that irritation. Vice and folly are rioting 
abroad :—They should be driven by indignant rebuke, or lashed by ridicule, into their fitting haunts. 
Ignorance lords it over an immense proportion of our people :—Every spring should be set in motion, 
to arouse the enlightened, and to increase their number; so that the great enemy of popular government 
may no longer brood, like a portentous cloud, over the destinies of our country. And to accomplish 
all these ends, what more powerful agent can be employed, than a periodical, on the plan of the Mes- 
senger; if that plan be but carried out in practice? 

The Sours peculiarly requires such an agent. In all the Union, south of Washington, there are 
but two Literary periodicals! Northward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five or thirty! 
Is thig contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary taste, of the 
Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents, and taste, we m: ay 
justly claim at least an equality with our brethren; and a domestic institution exclusively our own, be- 
yond all doubt affords us, if we choose, twice the leisure for reading and writing, whic h they enjoy. 

It was from a deep sense of this Jocal want, that the word SourHERN was engrafted on the name 
of this periodical: and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local 
interests. Far from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hostility to the north, he has already drawn, and he hopes hereafter to draw, much of his choicest 
matter thence: and happy indeed will he deem himself, should his pages, by making each region know 
the other better, contribute in any essential degree to dispel forever the lowering clouds that so lately 
threatened the peace of both, and to brighten and strengthen the sacred ties of fraternal love. 

The Sournern Literary Mgssencer has now nearly completed its sevENTH VOLUME, and SEVENTH 
year. How far it has acted out the ideas here uttered, is not for the Editor to say. He believes, 
however, that it falls not further short of them, than human weakness usually makes Practice fall short 
of Theory. 


~ CONDITIONS OF SOUTH ER 


.N L ITERARY MESSE NGE R. 


PRICE OF A WHOLE VOLUME OF THE MES- 
SENGER. 


, and in the 3. The risk of transmitting 


1. Tue Sovuruern Lirerary MEssENGER is published 


in monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than 


64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type subscriptions by mail will be 


best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful and expen- | assumed by the proprietor. But every subscriber thus trans- 











sive quality. 

2. The “MEssENGER” mailed on or 
about the first day of every month in the year. 
numbers make a volume, 


hereafter will be 
Twelve 
---and the price of subscription is 
$5 per volume, payable in advance ;---nor will the work be 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied 
with the casH. D7? THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO. 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR A LESS PERIOD; NOR 
WILL A SINGLE NUMBER BE SOLD, IN ANY 
CASE, FOR LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS—THE 





mitting payment, is requested (besides taking proper evi- 
dence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a memo- 
randum of the number and particular marks of the note sent. 
4. lf a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
with 
the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive FIVE co- 


5. Anyone enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 


pies of the MEssENGER for one year. 

6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and subscr- 
ber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first 
number of the volume is issued: and after that time, 
discontinuance of a subscription will be permitted, unless 
at the option of the editor. 


no 
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This is a eae Magazine, devoted chiefly to Lirerature, but neduiliaaiili finding room also 
or articles that fall within the scope of Science; and professing no disdain of tasteful seleciions, though 
ts matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politics and controversial Theology, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. They are 

metimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise unobjectionable 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhere: but whenever that 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. They are dross, tolerated only because it cannot well 
be severed from the sterling ore wherewith it is incorporated. 

Reviews, and Criticat Notices, occupy their due space in the work: and it is the Editor’s aim 
that they should have a threefold tendency—to convey, in a condensed form, such valuable truths or 
interesting incidents as are embodied in the works reviewed,—to direct the reader’s attention to books 
that deserve to be read,—and to warn him against wasting time and money upon that large number, 
which merit only to be burned. In this age of publications, that by their variety and multitude distract 
and overwhelm every undiscriminating student, IMPARTIAL CRITICISM, governed by the v 
tioned, is one of the most inestimable and indispensable of auxiliaries 
criminate. 

Essays, and Tates, having in view utility or amusement, or both—Hiusrorica Sxercnes—and 
Reminiscences of events too minute for History, yet elucidating it, and heightening its interest,—may 
be regarded as forming the staple of the work. And of indigenous Porrry, enough is published— 
sometimes of no mean strain—to manifest and to cultivate the growing poetical taste and talents of our 
country. 

The times appear, for several reasons, to demand such a work—and not one alone, but many. The 
public mind is feverish and irritated still, from recent political strifes:—The soft, assuasive influence 
of Literature is needed, to allay that fever, and soothe that irritation. Vice and folly are rioting 
abroad :—They should be driven by indignant rebuke, or lashed by ridicule, into their fitting haunts. 
Ignorance lords it over an immense proportion of our people :—Every spring should be set in motion, 
sto arouse the enlightened, and to increase their number; so that the great enemy of popular government 
may no longer brood, like a portentous cloud, over the destinies of our country. 
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And to accomplish 


ali these ends, what more powerful agent can be employed, than a periodical, on the plan of the Mes- 


senger; if that plan be but carried out in practice? 
The Souru peculiarly requires such an agent. In all the Union, south of Washington, there are 
ebut two Literary periodicals! Northward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five or thirty! 
Is this contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary taste, of the 
Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents, and taste, we may 
justly claim at least an equality with our brethren; and a domestic institution exclusively our own, be- 
yond all doubt affords us, if we choose, twice the leisure for reading and writing, which they enjoy. 
It was from a deep sense of this local want, that the word SourHERN was engrafted on the name 
of this periodical: and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local 
Finterests., Far from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
# endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hostility to the north, he has already drawn, and he hopes hereafter to draw, much of his choicest 
matter thence: and happy indeed will he deem himself, should his pages, by making each region know 
the other better, contribute in any essential degree to dispel forever the lowering clouds that so late ly 
threatened the peace of both, and to brighten and strengthen the sacred ties of fraternal love. 
The Sournern Literary Messencer has now completed its SEVENTH VOLUME, and sEVENTH 
year. How far it has acted out the ideas here uttered, is not for the Editor to say. He believes, 


however, that it falls not further short of them, than human weakness usually makes Practice fall short 
of f Theory. 
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